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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


The revised English-language edition was prepared in consul- 
tation with the author, who reviewed and revised the draft 
translation. Ultimate responsibility for any differences between 
the English-language edition and the original version as revised 
by the author rests with the editor and publisher. 

Quotations in the text and notes that were published originally 
in a language other than German have been translated from the 
German edition of the present book unless an English-language 
source is cited. 

Because of its particular relevance to the English-language 
reader, the last chapter, taken from another work of the author, * 
was added at the author’s suggestion. Unfortunately, limitations 
of space required some shortening of the author’s original notes 
to compensate for this addition, although they contained valu- 
able bibliographical material and commentary. The full notes 
may be found in the original German edition. 


Marxist Educational Press 


* Andras Gedé, ,,Von der birgerlichen Philosophie zum Marxismus,“ in Uber 
die historische Notwendigkeit des ideologischen Klassenkampfes/Von der birger- 
lichen Philosophie zum Marxismus, ed. Manfred Buhr and Andras Gedé 
(Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1976), pp. 28—62. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO 
ENGLISH-LANGUAGE EDITION 


Philosophy in the USA renounced, by implication, the idea of 
American exceptionalism earlier than did political ideology. 
Pragmatism, regarded for a time as the American philosophy, 
proved unable either to supersede or incorporate other varieties 
of bourgeois thinking. As soon as it had lost its dominance (and 
neopragmatism never reasserted the claim to be the quintes- 
sentially American school), the notion of American exception- 
alism was buried in philosophy. Attempts to reformulate an 
“American” ideology recur even today; nevertheless, it is clear 
that the experience of the “American”’ crisis is a part of the 
gencral crisis consciousness of the bourgeois world. Conceptions 
and currents taken as belonging exclusively to the United States 
actually borrowed their tenets from the general content of crisis 
consciousness and became moments of this content. 

This book deals with philosophical] tendencies of bourgeois 
crisis consciousness, and the confrontation of crisis philosophy 
with Marxism. It does not claim to give an overall picture of 
late-bourgeois philosophy; it mentions only in passing such 
phenomena as the Frankfurt School or philosophical structur- 
lism, and such theoretical problems as Marxist concepts of 
philosophy or the historical nature of knowledge. Other Marxists, 
as well as I myself, have discussed such problems elsewhere; 
those considered here are only in the context of the main tenden- 
cies of crisis philosophy. My forthcoming essay “‘Crisis Conscious- 
ness, Philosophy, Marxism: Second Thoughts” outlines new 
developments, including the implications of the ‘American’ 
crisis ; I plan to return to other points in future works. 

_ The subject matter of this book is peculiarly philosophical; 
it is therefore not only about philosophy. This subject matter, as 
well as my Marxist convictions, dictates the scope of its treat- 
ment. The debates between crisis philosophy and dialectical 
Materialism cannot be squeezed into a closed branch of scholar- 
ship, but are carried on simultaneously in the groves of academic 
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philosophy and in regions of intellectual life far removed from 
philosophy. 

Crisis philosophy turns against the humanism of the classic 
bourgeois age, its optimism of cognition, its seeking of dialectic 
between thought and deed. On the other hand, even while 
polemicizing against this classic bourgeois thinking, crisis philos- 
ophy necessarily clashes with Marxism. T. S. Eliot has worded 
the enduring philosophical content of crisis consciousness in 
lines which are quoted as epigraph in Daniel Bell’s The Cultural 
Contradictions of Capitalism (New York, 1976): 


The endless cycle of idea and action, 

Endless intention, endless experiment, 

Brings knowledge of motion, but not of stillness; 
Knowledge of speech, but not of silence; 
Knowledge of words, and ignorance of the Word. 


The poetic and philosophical controversy with Goethe is obvious. 
Goethe said: 


Tis writ, ‘In the beginning was the Word.’ 

I pause, to wonder what is here inferred. 

The Word cannot set supreme high: 

A new translation will I try. ... 

Does Thought create, and work rule the hour, 
‘Twere best: ‘In the beginning was the Power.’ 
Yet, while the pen is urged with willing fingers, 

A sense of doubt and hesitancy lingers, 

The spirit comes to guide me in my need, 

I write, ‘In the beginning was the Deed.’ (Faust, I) 


Through its new thought and new deed, Marxism maintains and 
develops this legacy; like Goethe’s idea, its negation in crisis 
philosophy and also its evolution in dialectical materialism con- 
cern not merely philosophy but the whole intellectual attitude 
and deeds of all people. 

Marxism cannot be quarantined, nor, even in the USA, is it 
confined to an ideological ghetto. The protagonists of anti- 
Marxism in the capitalist part of Europe are worried not only 
about the ‘‘American”’ crisis, but also about the attractive force 
of Marxism in the US academic world, where Marxism is growing 
both extensively and intensively, despite the obstacles it must 
surmount. The invectives against Marxism have become more 
vehement in recent years, but the realization of its actuality has 
spread. Interest is renewed in Marxist political economy, usually 
ignored by philosophical ‘‘neo-Marxisms.”’ Ideas taken from 
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materialist dialectics and arguments drawn from Marxism are 
appearing in debates about science, in the criticism of ‘‘anti- 
scientism”’ or sociobiology, in discussions on the interrelationship 
between the objectivity of knowledge and its social embedment. 

R. L. Heilbroner’s recent title, Marxism: For and Against 
(New York, 1980), is significant. He defines his starting point: 
“Marxism is an unsettling presence in the modern world, the 
source of the most passionate hopes and fears, the most contra- 
dictory visions.”’ Heilbroner argues that ‘‘there 7s a recognizable 
identity to Marxist thought— ...a set of premises exists that 
defines Marxist thought.” He continues: 

This framework of premises . . . allows us to see Marxism as 
embodying the promise of a grand synthesis of human under- 
standing—a synthesis which begins with a basic philosophic 
perspective, goes on to apply this perspective to an interpreta- 
tion of history, moves thereafter to an analysis of the present 
as the working-out of historical forces in the existing social 
order, and culminates in an orientation to the future that 
continues the line of analysis in an unbroken trajectory of 
action. 
Writings such as the present one, arguing for Marxism, differ 
from Heilbroner’s views in several respects but do not deny that 
the performance of the theoretical tasks outlined by Marx and 
undertaken by Marxism is an unfinished process, nor do they 
claim that Marx was infallible. Heilbroner’s book, in its hetero- 
geneous and contradictory character, demonstrates both the 
inevitability of the approach to Marxism and the difficulties 
along the way. 

This book was written in Hungary, my native country, under 
socialist conditions. Investigating the problematic I relied on 
works of Marxists in the socialist world and in the United States 
and other capitalist countries; I have borrowed from their ideas 
more extensively than can be credited in particular notes. 

My acknowledgments are due to Salomea Genin, who trans- 
lated the book. I am indebted also to Doris Grieser Marquit for 
editing, and Erwin Marquit for acting as consultant for, the 
I-nglish-language edition, and for their devoted, friendly support. 
Talso thank Jorg Schreiter for his consultation on the translation. 
ranslator and editors did their utmost. I hope that it does not 
Prove a vain attempt. 


Budapest, August 1981 Andras Gedé 


Chapter One 


TWO ASPECTS OF BOURGEOIS CRISIS 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


Crisis consciousness grips contemporary bourgeois philosophy in 
two senses: as an experience of the crisis of philosophy and as a 
reflection of the philosophy of crisis. While the various currents 
of bourgeois thinking differ considerably in describing the devel- 
opment and disease of philosophy and see the symptoms, origins, 
and essence of their own particular crisis differently, the aware- 
ness of crisis is common to logical and linguistic positivism, neo- 
pragmatism and phenomenology, critical rationalism and her- 
meneutic idealism. This awareness, therefore, presents the general 
frame for the many conflicting varieties of current bourgeois 
thought.1 One sign of crisis—although superficial and partly 
misleading—is the “process of mutual alienation and growing 
lack of communication among philosophers.”’ First the possibility 
of discussing differences of opinion and then even of understand- 
ing one another disappear, until finally, a situation arises in 
which there is not even ‘‘a connection of intention ... between 
two philosophers. The one not only finds the other’s statements 
and argumentation incomprehensible, but the other’s type of 
approach and the reason for it become a riddle.”” Stegmiiller, 
who looks at this process of disintegration from the inside, from 
the viewpoint of late-bourgeois philosophy, declares, not without 
resignation, that ‘‘this process can no longer be reversed.’’2 
However, this disintegration grows out of general features com- 
mon to the various schools of contemporary bourgeois philos- 
ophy. In its totality, what Stegmiiller describes as “the current 
Philosophy” is drawn “into the whirlpool of the crisis of our 
culture.” “Never before in history has there been as great and 
dominating a consciousness as today of the enigmatic and 
questionable quality of the world.” 3 

The general disintegration of philosophy is exhibited in a 
Number of ways: the aggressive ‘‘destruction”’ of classical bour- 
Scois thinking and the consciousness of retrogression from it ;4 
the many unfulfilled promises and unrealized programs; the 
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failure of the repeatedly proclaimed new ‘“‘philosophical revo- 
lutions”; the emptiness and negative consequences of the 
“turns” and “‘shifts’; the uncertainty and doubtfulness of its 
principles; the mysterious connection between the spiritual 
“Magic Mountain’’* of decadence and the events in the real 
world—always felt but never understood when seen from the 
“Magic Mountain’’; the tension between the need to deny the 
existence of class struggle and its indisputable presence; the 
experience of the historical progress made by that same Marxism 
which has been ignored, refuted, and declared outdated; the 
embarrassing discrepancy between the failure to refute and 
destroy Marxism and the bourgeois need for continuing attempts 
to do so. At the end of the fifties, Fritz Heinemann surveyed 
contemporary bourgeois philosophy and drew the anguished 
conclusion that all schools had failed, that it was the ‘‘fate of 
philosophy in the twentieth century to lose the ground from 
under its feet and the task of philosophy to gain new ground.”’5 
A report written by Claus Grossner ten years later on the situa- 
tion of bourgeois philosophy in West Germany reflects the 
changes in the ideological conditions: here the dominating 
themes are Marxism, ‘‘neo-Marxism,” anti-Marxism; social and 
historical reality no longer enters the description of the philo- 
sophical positions only when mediated through existentialist 
concepts. ‘‘On the contrary, today, every philosophy—even if it 
appears to have no relevance to politics—has societal signifi- 
cance.”’6 No matter how important the differences in the intel- 
lectual positions—and between the philosophical attitudes of the 
authors—in both cases they draw the same conclusion: philosophy 
is deteriorating. 

While German late-bourgeois thinking has been strongly 
imprinted with a consciousness of crisis ever since Nietzsche, the 
essence and content of this consciousness today have become 
an international feature of contemporary bourgeois thinking.? 
Leopold Flam described the general desperation: 

Where do we stand now? We are in a deep crisis of think- 
ing, in an impasse which makes us conscious of the darkness 
of a growingly disappointed and apparently hopeless exis- 
tence. The way out would be for human individuals, con- 
scious of their existence, to realize themselves. But this 
now no longer seems possible....The impasse applies, 
surely, only to abstract, theoretical philosophy, which locks 
itself away within a terminology which is often incompre- 
hensible even to its representatives. Thus, there are possi- 
bilities and a way out for an existential thinking, for a 


* The title of Thomas Mann’s famous 1924 novel. 
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thought existence, which can be realized passionately and 

intensely.® 
The first diagnosis of crisis cited above—that by Heinemann— 
proposes the correction and eclectic unification of the main 
schools of contemporary bourgeois philosophy under the hegemony 
of religion; the second—that by Claus Grossner—postulates 
that a renewal of positivism (in no way defined) shows the way 
forward; the third diagnosis-by Leopold Flam—wants to 
polish up existentialism, but nothing more is said about this 
new type of existential philosophy than that it has “deeply 
rebelled and sobered up” and that it now sees the experiences 
of both darkness and light.9 If, however, as stated in Hoch- 
keppel’s book, the only way out of the philosophical crisis lies 
jn burying the “myth of philosophy,” the crisis is then trans- 
figured into the solution and it is precisely that mythical phi- 
losophy which denies its own philosophical character that is 
turned into a promise of the future. It is an eclectic mixture of 
elements from philosophical schools that they have themselves 
rejected as failures and as incompatible: it accepts the anti- 
philosophical theses of neopositivism, but at the same time 
affirms ‘‘existential thinking’ and the accompanying view of 
“truth as subjectivity.” It says ‘farewell to philosophy” by 
proclaiming that the mythologizing produced by life philosophy 
(Lebensphilosophie) overcomes the ‘‘myth of philosophy”: ‘‘the 
human being continually creates myths and is now in the process 
of replacing the old myth of philosophy by the young myth 
of science.’ 19 Thus, the written records of philosophical crisis 
consciousness bear witness to the actual crisis of late-bourgeois 
philosophy, not only through a detailed description of the culs- 
cle-sac in which this philosophy finds itself, but also in the ways 
these philosophers seek escape and deliverance. 

Philosophical crisis consciousness is a false consciousness in 
both its senses: the crisis of bourgeois philosophy is declared 
to be that of philosophy as such, and as a philosophy of crisis 
it turns the crisis of capitalism into the fatal crisis of all human 
existence. Here, the decline of the bourgeois world and bourgeois 
thinking becomesa mystery ; this philosophy reflects its own deca- 
dence in a decadent mirror, attributing it to the consequences of 
reason, of science and technology, to the tragedy of knowledge 
and of being, and thus sees crisis to be a natural condition of 
Philosophy.11 Decline is not merely lamented, it is—and above 
all—wallowed in and cultivated ; the decadent mentality istempted 

y its own fearful depths, just as Nietzsche’s Zarathustra gave 
Way in “the depth of midnight” to the temptations of the depths 
“, the world experienced in dreams: ‘Deep is its pain—/O joy— 
“ceper still than the pain of the soul.’’ 12 However, as long as the 
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description and criticism of the decline remain within the 
world of thought, the essence of the crisis within bourgeois 
thought (and bourgeois reality) remains untouched —no matter 
how much and how adequate is the recognition of the impo- 
tence and failure of each current of bourgeois philosophy but 
one’s own, of the inadequacy of the question and solutions pre- 
sented. It is in this crisis consciousness that the links between 
objective social reality and philosophy are turned upside down: 
the quintessence of the real crisis appears as the “end of philos- 
ophy,” and the search for another philosophy of “‘life’”’ or of 
“‘being’’ appears as the promise of salvation. 

The scope of crisis consciousness is circumscribed by the 
subjects and theses of the “end of philosophy” and by the search 
for the possibility of a philosophy, of “‘life’ or “being.” And 
from this arises the fashion of “metaphilosophy.” The existence 
of and justification for philosophy became fundamentally 
questionable in bourgeois thinking, concerned only with its own 
internal disruptions, with the antinomy of both the impossi- 
bility of its existence and its actual presence. 

Thus, philosophy, instead of concentrating on direct work 
on certain problems, is growingly preoccupied with itself, 
with permanent self-justification, with reflection about its 
essence, its tasks and functions in human society. It ex- 
presses well a period which is no longer capable of unclouded 
reflection about its own essence. The clouded and splin- 
tered mirror in which it sees itself reflects its own inner 
strife and questionability, from which it is no longer able 
to find a firm ground to gain confidence regarding its po- 
sitions and path.18 

Neopositivist antiphilosophy does not directly discuss the 
actual crisis situation: however, its rejection of these problems, 
the denial of the possibility of gaining scientific-philosophical 
knowledge, reflects crisis thinking, a thinking in which the 
dialectics of objective reality, social practice, and scientific 
knowledge are ignored and the consequences of capitalist alien- 
ation are depicted as the feature of a crumbling world. Where 
all scientific-philosophical knowledge is postulated to be im- 
possible, and “‘metaphysics” and “ideology” are claimed to 
have collapsed, the failure of bourgeois philosophical thinking 
is assumed for the whole of cognition generally. Late-bourgeois 
consciousness is incapable of recognizing the fundamental laws 
of development governing capitalism, which has now reached 
a stage of universal crisis; it cannot comprehend the essential 
connections of objective totality, let alone work out an overall, 
philosophical conception to counter dialectical materialism; the 
neopositivist definition of science excludes from the concept of 
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science everything with which bourgeois thinking cannot cope. 
While the neopositivist antiphilosophy proclaims the end of 
philosophy, it remains within the field of philosophy and at 
the same time publishes its obituary. This does not apply to 
every philosophy; neopositivist antiphilosophy wants to bury 
only that philosophy which aims to be of a scientific and theo- 
retical character. Moritz Schlick was of the opinion that philo- 
sophical problems are disappearing or dissolving into the prob- 
lems of the specialized branches of science and of formal logic.‘ 
During the “‘logical” phase of neopositivism, this attitude was 
generally accepted; however, this neopositivism wanted to 
maintain the possibility for philosophical activity. ‘Philosophy 
is not a science at all, that is, it is not a system’ of knowledge, 
but a doing; it is that activity (and the soul of all research) 
through which the meaning of all concepts needed for knowledge 
is explained.” # Here lies the conflict within neopositivist anti- 
philosophy: in the name of science it decrees the end of philos- 
ophy and thus opens up the road to a nontheoretical philos- 
ophy which stands outside of science. 

This view of philosophical activity comes from Wittgenstein 
and has always had a mythical tendency. Later, Wittgenstein 
applied his criticism of philosophical theory to scientific theory 
in general and no longer hoped for logical clarification of thought 
through philosophical activity, but saw it as a product of patho- 
logical phenomena, as a “‘struggle against the bewitching of 
our reason through the medium of language.’’ While the older 
Wittgenstein was of the opinion that “‘the philosopher treats a 
question like an illness,’ linguistic positivism has a strong 
tendency to consider and treat philosophy itself as an illness, 
and the philosophical content of Freudianism is used as a ‘‘the- 
Tapy.” 17 

By proclaiming the end of philosophy, positivist antiphilo- 
sophy meets its opponents within the framework of bourgeois 
thinking in the form of the philosophy of “life” and of ‘‘Being.”’ 18 
lor Heidegger, the ‘“Being” philosopher, the idea that philos- 
ophy is at an end is acceptable if it means—as in positivism—the 
cnd of ‘‘metaphysics’—in other words, to use Heidegger’s termi- 
ology, it is the end of a philosophy that deals with “being” (das 
ea, with the reality of nature and society and its knowl- 
‘dge. 

The unfolding of philosophy into self-reliant sciences, 
which, however, increasingly communicate with each other, 
1s the legitimate fulfillment of philosophy. Philosophy ends 
m our present age. It has found its place in the scientific 
functioning of human society. The basic feature of this 


however, is its cybernetic, that is, its technical, character.*9 
2 Gedo 
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According to Heidegger, the “‘planetary rule” of technology, 
the triumphal progress of—positivistically understood—science, 
led to the end of ‘‘metaphysics’’ not because this science is 
counterposed to the latter, but because it makes ‘‘metaphysics” 
reality: not the technical, so he claims, is the essence of techno- 
logy, but ‘“‘metaphysics.”’ The end of philosophy appears for 
Heidegger as the mystery of the universal crisis. If in the essence 
of technology ‘‘metaphysics’” both makes itself felt and comes 
to an end, if the only and real danger threatening humanity 
comes from the essence of technology, then the end of “meta- 
physics” is the riddle of all the homelessness and world gloom. 
And this riddle is claimed to be insoluble: ‘metaphysics,’ 
it is claimed, threatens humanity, but at the same time is part 
of its nature. The sin of ‘‘metaphysics” is forgetting the last 
and first question of philosophy: that of “Being.” 2° For Heid- 
egger, the end of philosophy is simultaneously the beginning 
of the authentic—and his own—philosophy. It is the last and 
first opportunity to think nonscientifically, to reject reality and 
objectivity of knowledge, to “light up” “Being” (Sein) without 
“being” (Seiendes). Heidegger cannot allay the suspicion of 
mysticism, of irrationality, by claiming, as he does, that his 
question lies beyond the difference between the rational and 
the irrational: that precisely is where the kingdom of philo- 
sophical mysticism lies. Even the representatives of existential 
philosophy comment that Heidegger implies the ‘‘holy silence” 
of mysticism.24 Here, the search for another philosophy leads— 
at the farthest point in the thinking of life philosophy—to the 
word magic of ‘Being’ that “lights up” only in the “ecstatic” 
experience. However, this extreme nature of Heidegger’s philos- 
ophy does not isolate it. On the contrary, Heidegger probably 
has the greatest influence within bourgeois thinking today. 
Heidegger called his first major book published after the 
Second World War Holzwege (forest trails).22 Philosophical 
destiny is misleading, he declares, and one can only nurture 
the hope that mankind; in the depths of these wrong paths, 
where they lead up culs-de-sac and where it is darkest of all, 
is addressed by ‘‘being’’; there he will find the “light of being,” 
his existence an “ecstatic standing within the truth of Being.” 2 
Here, mysticism lures one down the false path of crisis conscious- 
ness, and, in positivism, of the philosophical nothingness of 
empty, sterile concepts of science or ‘‘analysis of language.” 
Contemporary bourgeois philosophy is in the process of rebuild- 
ing and redressing its old blind alleys and laying out new ones. 
For philosophical crisis consciousness confusion serves as a mark 
and measure of modernity in thinking; however, this philoso- | 
phical pluralism is synonymous with a multiplicity of blind alleys. | 
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One basic theme is varied without a single overall systematic 
conception emerging from it. A sign that these changing forms 
pelong together is that vehemently opposing currents—such 
as the critical theory of the Frankfurt school, hermeneutical 
jdealism, and philosophical structuralism—often have the same 
sources and are strongly influenced by Nietzsche’s ideas. Very 
often, the blind alleys of contemporary bourgeois philosophy 
branch out, but they have a joint entrance and finally run into 
«1 common “‘end of philosophy.” Nietzsche’s aphorism—“‘New in 
our present position on philosophy is the conviction that no age 
ever had before us: we do not possess the truth’ anticipated the 
principal content of philosophical crisis consciousness. The conti- 
nually recurring motif of the blind alleys corresponds to this 
experience: the loss of truth. 


Chapter Two 


THE CONTEMPORARY CRISIS 
IN BOURGEOIS PHILOSOPHY 


Neopositivism: linguistic philosophy and critical 
rationalism 


The philosophical crisis is first of all expressed in the critical 
situations of the individual schools; the surface of intellectual 
life, however, does not always correspond to the general process 
of crisis taking place in the depths of bourgeois thinking. At 
the same time as bourgeois philosophy of the twenties staggered 
under the shock of the October Revolution, logical positivism 
and phenomenology (or what grew out of it, “fundamental 
ontology”) very self-confidently asserted their influence and 
tackled (or, as they thought, liquidated) continually new problem 
areas. The general crisis of bourgeois philosophy, however, made 
itself felt in the quickly disappearing self-confidence of the suc- 
cession of philosophical fashions, in the tottering of schools 
that yesterday seemed to have conquered the world. As a conse- 
quence, not only their results but also their approaches to 
problems and their very conception of the nature of philosophy 
appear questionable and fragile. 

The crises of the schools and the corresponding changes in the 
prevailing trends partly obscured and partly brought out the 
second, deeper level of crisis, that hidden in the fundamental 
conceptions of the main currents of late-bourgeois philosophy 
itself, in the continuity and turns of its history. Changes in form 
give the appearance of completely new ideas, opposed to the 
schools in crisis, and remain dissociated from the main directions 
(if the crises of the schools threaten to compromise them), or to 
renew and return them to their original, authentic content (if 
the crises could be more or less separated from the fate of those 
main currents). Such changes, nonetheless, show up the deeper 
level of crisis insofar as the crisis situations in the individual 
schools give some insight into the content of the main currents 
and make possible the realization that the philosophical crisis 
is more profound than it originally seemed. 

The third level of this crisis lies in the opposition and comple- 
mentarity of positivism and life philosophy (Lebensphilosophie) 
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—two main curgents of late-bourgeois thinking—reproduced 
jn changes of form, temporary syntheses, and attempts to over- 
come each other.! Philosophical crisis consciousness seldom 
becomes aware that it moves in this vicious circle—and if it 
ever does, notes it as given—and neither the changes of form 
nor the provisional syntheses can break it. It ignores the fact 
that this situation originates in the socially determined deca- 
dent bourgeois consciousness in the imperialist epoch. Even 
where the forms change, the mutual conditioning and the supple- 
menting of the prevailing trends remain; thus the situation 
continues in which positivism is merely to be ‘‘corrected” or 
connected to life philosophy (and vice versa), a situation in 
which, in the final analysis, one has only the choice of either. Thus 
the modifications and changes, recantations and new confes- 
sions never solve the philosophical crisis. ‘“Lies the error firmly 
in the ground, like a foundation stone, / It is always built upon, 
never will it come to light.’’ (Goethe/Schiller) If the foundation 
stone of error remains, although not unchanged but certainly 
constant, the fundamental structure of the philosophical crisis 
is reproduced—and thus also the vicious circle proclaiming the 
“end of philosophy” and the search for a new philosophy of 
“life” and ‘“Being’’—during the heydey as well as the shattering 
and downfall of the various schools. 

Positivism and life philosophy underwent certain changes 
of form in the sixties. Differing from other schools, they ap- 
peared to break completely with the main currents although 
in fact they represent them (such as critical rationalism rep- 
resents positivism) or maintain the thought continuity of 
the history of the corresponding current (as hermeneutic ideal- 
ism continues life philosophy), while at the same time laying 
one or another school open to criticism. The crisis of logical and 
hnguistic positivism, today quite obvious, has existed in a latent 
form for some time now. Linguistic positivism was the product 
and symptom of the crisis of logical positivism, and thanks to 
its own limitations and its close links to logical positivism, 
carned the latter’s burden with it. However, it also made ap- 
parent the frustrating effects of neopositivism which were veiled 
ver m logical positivism by the ‘‘philosophy of science’ prob- 
lematic and the philosophical-antiphilosophical interpretation 
‘f the natural sciences, mathematics, and formal logic. 

It is an unavoidable antinomy of positivist ‘philosophies 
of science” that they are founded on some aspects arising out 
of the dialectics of scientific Teflection, while at the same time 
denying the idea of reflection and dialectics. Philosophically, 

icy have no comprehension of dialectics in scientific reflection, 
Which finally proves a trap for the positivist ‘philosophies of 
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science.”” The history of logical empiricism shows the relation 
of positivism to the natural sciences, to mathematics, formal 
logic, etc., to be a factor in the philosophical crisis: insofar as 
positivism appears to identify itself with certain branches and 
directions of the individual sciences—in fact tending to reduce 
itself to their positivist interpretations—it proclaims the end of 
philosophy. However, the advance of scientific knowledge leads 
to a crisis of the positivist schools based on these individual 
sciences, and thus a change in the form of the positivist direction 
becomes necessary. The antiphilosophy of logical empiricism 
actually reflected the philosophical subject-matter of the na- 
tural sciences, mathematics, and formal logic (and a certain 
relevance of some elements in logical empiricism emerges from 
this fact); however, sooner or later, its antiphilosophical prin- 
ciples turn against precisely that scientific content which it 
claims to adequately express. It turned out that the antiphilo- 
sophical prohibitions also concern theoretical natural science: 
the demand for a logical-positivist ‘‘purity’’ of concepts implies 
also a ban on more general scientific theories. Heisenberg re- 
members Bohr commenting: ‘“‘with such a ban, one could not 
understand the quantum theory.”? The rejection of ‘‘meta- 
physics” also affected significant theoretical fields of the natural 
sciences, because, in view of the positivist interpretations and 
rejection of “metaphysics,” ‘every true theorist is a kind of 
tamed metaphysicist” also in physics.? If, however, the philo- 
sophical content and problematic come to light in the dynamics 
of scientific cognition, their manifestation comes into obvious 
opposition to the antiphilosophical attitude, to the static po- 
sitivist “philosophies of science.’’4 Logical positivism exag- 
gerated the epistemological relativity of the concepts, laws, 
theories of scientific cognition. This relativism, however, was 
linked to logical positivism’s fixing certain elements of scientific 
cognition—such as logical formalization, which, however, itself 
proved relative during the development of formal logic—into 
absolute norms; the fetishization of formalized language was 
contraposed to the content of theoretical natural science, and 
of physics. But ‘somewhere we must go from mathematized 
language over to normal language, if we want to say anything 
about nature,’ said Bohr at the beginning of the thirties. ‘“And 
surely the latter is the task of natural science.’’5 
Absolutizing the relative character of the relation between 
the objectively real object and knowledge which, dissolved the 
concept of matter into the epistemological subjectivity of ‘‘sense 
data,” could not in any way be made to coincide with the dia- 
lectics of natural science. The untenability of the idea of “sense 
data’’ became obvious in the changing relationship between 
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the objectively real object and knowledge in scientific develop- 
ment, in which the objective, material object is primary. When 
he abandoned his earlier “neutral monism,’’ Russell came to 
the conclusion that the difference between consciousness and 
matter cannot be dissolved in the concept of the epistemologi- 
cally neutral entities and their logical constructions and that 
there is a difference between knowledge and the known object: 
“This duality, after it has been banished from sensation, has 
to be somehow reintroduced.’’6 It was a sign of conflict between 
positivism and natural science—and the crisis of the former—that 
some conceptions of “philosophy of science,’’ which originated 
from logical positivism and had not broken with it, often im- 
bibed elements foreign to it.?7 Logical positivism’s “philosophy 
of science” again and again came into collision with the natural 
materialism of natural science—and of natural scientists. Feigl, 
himself once an exponent of the Vienna Circle, writes: 
The majority of scholars ane realists, usually in a quite 
unsophisticated way... . They take it for granted that the 
sciences have disclosed the existence of a variety of entities 
beyond the range of direct observability.... Most scien- 
tists..., together with an increasing number of philoso- 
phers of science, unhesitatingly ascribe reality to what is 
“referred to’ by many highly inferential concepts of the 
sciences. More ‘“‘tough-minded” philosophers of science 
(logical positivists, instrumentalists, operationalists), how- 
ever, either repudiate such a realism as unjustified or find 
the notion of “independent reality’ quite obscure, if not 
outright meaningless.® 
However, he thinks that the “liberalization” of the principles 
of logical empiricism had freed it from the conflict described. 
Yet the lingering crisis of logical positivism is demonstrated by 
the fact that the conflict is expressed rather than solved by 
this “liberalization.” 
_ The latest crisis also came from the fact that gradually log- 
ical positivism proved incapable of realizing its own program: 
it could neither adhere to its principles nor give them up alto- 
gether, it was forced to tame its guiding ideas (its ‘‘verification 
Principle,” its concept of science which is entirely confined 
within the scope of ‘sense data” and its concept of a mathe- 
Natics and logic conceived as completely analytical, its aim to 
climinate “metaphysics,” etc.), and always searched for a new 
refuge. The philosophical problems—pronounced as ‘‘meta- 
Physical” and believed to be dead—have on the one hand been 
resurrected in neopositivist thinking itself,9 a thinking based on 
. Netaphysical”’ assumptions, and, on the other, have arisen 
‘n the process of scientific cognition. What was begun in the 
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twenties and renewed in the fifties as a neopositivist “‘Tevo- 
lution,’ 4! was nothing more than the embarrassing split be- 
tween the topicality of philosophical problems and their neo- 
positivist denial. 
If one removes every term from philosophy which has no 
direct, definable meaning, does this purge—like every 
other—not give witness to a crisis? After one has put in 
order the apparently pure field of clear meanings, does not 
the surriounding subject-matter lead us to temptation? 12 
Here the phenomenologist Merleau-Ponty means logical and 
linguistic positivism. This linguistic positivism caused him to 
make ordinary spoken language the subject of his “analysis,” 
in order to drive out the ghost of “metaphysics”; in line with 
his first beginnings, he reduced himself to this method, com- 
pletely rejecting philosophical problems, thus demonstrating in 
himself the crisis and deterioration of late-bourgeois philosophy.'8 
Linguistic positivism carried on logical positivism while at 
the same time disputing with it. Ryle was convinced that he 
had overcome all philosophical “‘isms’’ 4 (which was an illusion 
of positivism and at the same time, an illusion of his transcend- 
ing it), and Urmson charged that positivism was impermissibly 
applied to linguistic ‘‘analysis.’’45 Such fundamental ideas of 
logical positivism as the “dream” of an absolute and complete 
formalization, 16 the ‘‘Sense Datum Theory,’’!7 and the veri- 
fication principle !® were actually questioned. Nevertheless, 
this criticism carried out the program of positivism. Although 
Austin resisted the concept of “‘sense data,” he also considered 
as misleading “‘the question, do we perceive material things or 
sense data,’ !® and showed greater interest in ‘“‘techniques” of 
“analysis” than in method.2° Thus, the basic epistemological 
content of logical positivism remained, so that when linguistic 
analysis started delving into the problem of scientific knowledge, 
it usually directly reproduced the elements of logical positivism. 
Insofar as it went beyond this, however, it returned to psycho- 
logizing (in its behavioristic or Freudian form), which logical 
positivism thought it had overcome. By seeking to eliminate—or 
solve—the philosophical problems through analysis of ordinary 
language, it brought out the apologetic nature of positivism in 
the objective sense and on the level of philosophical abstractions: 
if the world of meaning in everyday language, in the “‘custo- 
mary,” “usual” content of terms, is set up as the standard for 
philosophy, then the surface of bourgeois consciousness is made 
the limit of philosophical knowledge. On the other hand, the 
philosophical problems in the “analysis” of ordinary language 
teappeared just as they did in the Carnap conception of logical 
positivism.21 
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While the differences between the Oxford and Cambridge 
schools are exceedingly relative, these differences refer to the 
problem of philosophy and to philosophical problems.?? The 
representatives of the Oxford school, dissatisfied with the “‘sur- 
gical” removal of ‘‘metaphysics,” strove for a solution to philo- 
sophical problems,” and in this process the questions for which 
there is no room in the conceptual framework of linguistic anal- 
ysis inevitably came to the fore. The contradictory and colorful 
world of meaning in the “customary,” “usual” content of words 
also Taises the problem of ‘‘naive realism’’; thus, the philo- 
sophical analysis of ordinary language again gives rise to the 
question of the relationships among language, thinking, and 
(nonlinguistic) objective reality. In the philosophical investi- 
gation of language, Austin declared: 

We are looking again not merely at words (or ‘‘meanings,”’ 
whatever they may be), but also at the realities we use the 
words to talk about: we are using a sharpened awareness 
of words to sharpen our perception of, though not as the 
final arbiter of, the phenomena. 

Hence Austin preferred “linguistic phenomenology’’—although 
he considered the term too long—to “linguistic” or ‘‘analytic” 
philosophy or to “language analysis.” The prohibition of lin- 
guistic positivism was maintained: philosophy must limit itself 
to the “analysis” of ordinary language and only thus could it 
gain contact with reality. In the history of the “analytical” 
school, however, the general validity of equating philosophical 
and language relations became questionable. The represen- 
tatives of linguistic ‘‘analysis’”’ were unable to agree on the basic 
concepts of their teaching,26 and the borders between the ‘‘ana- 
Ivsts” and the ‘‘metaphysicians’” were blurred, throwing strong 
doubt on the justification for the school of linguistic positivism: 
it turned out that the “analysts are in fact often studying the 
same old problems of metaphysics in their own way.’ 2? 

In this crisis of linguistic positivism, life philosophy appears 
‘ts the promised salvation, even from within the innermost 
circle of the linguistic-analysis school. In the name of linguistic 
positivism, Waismann proclaimed ‘‘that philosophy is not a 
temple of knowledge, that in it there are neither suppositions 
Nor affirmations, that it is something fundamentally different 
from these, namely, the clarification of thought.” 28 According to 
Vaismann, the end of philosophical knowledge is also the be- 
Smning of a philosophy which does not carry the feature of 
“nowledge; essential and positive in philosophy is the ‘‘deeper 
Msight”’ which “cannot be lodged in a theorem, and it can there- 
ore not be demonstrated.” 29 

This linguistic positivism largely remained the philosophy of 
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the philosophers in English-speaking countries. An empirical- 
positivist attitude composed of elements from various types 
of positivism won the day for both political and everyday 
use, but it did not completely take in the subtle and detailed 
pedantry of linguistic analysis or the growingly complicated 
philosophy of logical positivism.®° Reformulation or reexami- 
nation of the starting points and basic ideas were considered 
unnecessary. Linguistic positivism was at first shattered and its 
long-dominant forms brought into open crisis for reasons that 
were not inherently philosophical (although these played a role 
and contradictions between philosophy and reality or scientific 
cognition were often transposed into seemingly philosophical 
reasons}, but through social impulses: both logical and linguistic 
positivism proved inadequate under the changed conditions 
of ideological class struggle.31 

Linguistic and logical positivism did not lose their influence, 
however; in fact, there were times and places when they gained 
new strength (such as in the intellectual life of West Germany 
after the height of the student movement had ebbed away, when 
they were used as an antipode to the “critical theory” of the 
Frankfurt School). The tendency to crisis is also visible in the 
open defense of positivism: it defends and affirms, not so much 
particular schools of logical or linguistic positivism, but pos- 
itivism itself and proudly refers to its “now more than 150 years 
of development’’.*? This apology, while proclaiming positivism 
to be the redeeming “liberation from dogma,’’3> must take note 
of its decompositions, which it tries to convert into arguments 
in its favor. According to Kamitz, who tries to assert positivism 
against the Marxists, the ‘‘critical analyses” of the positivists 
themselves “gradually led to new formulation, refinements, 
limitations or extensions, yes, in some cases, even to complete 
relinquishment of positivist principles, and thus to steady pro- 
gress in and restructure of positivism.’34 He points out that 
among those advocating positivism there is a tendency to give 
up the ‘‘antimetaphysics” principle ;3> even such an orthodox 
speaker for neopositivism as Ayer advocates opening up to 
“physical realism,’ to the “‘ontological”’ fashion.36 However, 
these eclectic efforts only added ‘‘metaphysical”’ or ‘“‘onto- 
logical” elements to existing logical or linguistic positivism. De- 
cisive modifications, tendencies to change and dissolve the form, 
can be perceived in two branches of linguistic positivism, above 
all in the thinking of Strawson and Quine. Here, the accep- 
tance and introduction of “metaphysics” or “ontology” no 
longer take the form of a latent revision within the continuity 
of neopositivism ; in Strawson’s writing, since the fifties, ‘““meta- 
physics” no longer sidles in through the back door, but appears 
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openly and polemically.*’ Quine argues against the “two dogmas 
of empiricism” (against the differentiation between analytical 
and synthetic truths, and against the reductionism, which makes 
direct experience absolute),38 and derives his theses of “onto- 
logical commitment”’ and “‘ontological relativity” from Dewey’s 
“naturalism.’’39 Both Stawson’s and Quine’s work indicate 
changes in the form of positivism, although neither of them 
breaks away from the fundamental attitude of linguistic analysis 
cnough to give birth to a relatively new form of positivism. 
Their ideas more or less loosen up the framework of linguistic 
or logical positivism, but merge with the maintenance of some 
of its essential elements. 

Polemicizing against Carnap, Strawson argues the justification 
of the existence of philosophical problems; according to him, 
the description of the function of language is insufficient. Lin- 
cuistic positivism, however, still partly burdens Strawson’s 
conception: ‘‘the actual use of linguistic expressions remains 
his [the philosopher’s] sole and essential point of contact with 
reality.”“9 The acceptance of the idea of a reality which is 
independent of consciousness distinguishes Strawson from the 
orthodox-subjectivist version of positivism; moreover, the cate- 
gory of objective reality is limited because he reduces the possi- 
bility of philosophical activity to investigation of ordinary 
language.41 His “descriptive metaphysics” can produce only the 
reunification of ‘‘linguistic analysis” with a positivist realism 
such as that of Moore. This “descriptive metaphysics’ modifies 
the previous form of positivism by admitting the existence of 
single material objects and persons, but hardly goes beyond its 
limitations.42 This positivism, corrected and verbally negated, 
is charged with tensions: the idea that the existence of philo- 
sophical problems is justified does not coincide with the dogma 
of analysis, according to which philosophical problems emerge 
from the misuse of language43—and Strawson is willing to main- 
tain both the idea that philosophy has justification and the 
dogma of analysis. However, insofar as the idea of a conscious- 
ness independent of reality comes to the foreground of his think- 
ing, the partial modification of positivism is changed into a 
Criticism. In his commentary to Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, 
1e writes: 

Once transcendental idealism has been laid aside, there 
is no obstacle to accepting Nature or the world-whole 
itself-empirically unconditioned existence, all-embracing 
Teality—as the object of such an attitude. How could 
inquiring human reason find a more appropriate object 
for. its admiring and humbly emulative devotion than 
that which is at once the inexhaustible topic of its 
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questions and the source of its endlessly provisional 
answers? 44 
While logical positivism (and the extreme version of linguistic 
positivism) did not openly advocate subjective idealism, during 
its heyday it thought it was eliminating philosophy by identi- 
fying it completely with ‘‘metaphysics” and then declaring both 
to be pointless. The attempts to change the forms of positivism 
are ambiguous, because such changes can come about only 
through real criticism of some of its elements— and their apparent 
total rejection—together with the acceptance of someideas which 
are foreign to chemically pure positivism. (But what is an ambi- 
guity in the conceptual process opens up several possibilities to the 
individual thinker: the crisis of neopositivism makes it possible 
not only to change its form, but to refute it altogether. Occa- 
sionally, both tendencies exist in the individual conceptual 
process of philosophers.) Usually, modified positivism returns 
to versions in which the subjectivism is not very obvious, and 
which are related to life philosophy. This explains the new fashion 
of pragmatism in places where it was little known before. 
Neither Quine, who refers to “naturalist’”’ pragmatism, nor 
Strawson doubts ‘‘the existence of the real world of things, which 
is independent of language and with which language deals.’ 45 
Yet Quine also accepts the basic idea of linguistic philosophy: 
philosophy should concentrate on investigating language, other- 
wise it is confronted with invincible difficulties.“6 The stress 
here is on the continuity between the “‘ontological’’ work of the 
philosopher and the activity of the scientist—the philosophical 
categories, according to Quine, differ from the terms of the 
specific sciences only through their “breadth,” and even the 
“semantic ascent,’”’ he says, is not an exclusive privilege of 
philosophy.‘? This continuity, however, and thus also the cha- 
racter and determination of philosophy, in the final analysis 
Teceive a positivist meaning.*® The problem then arises: What are 
the common elements between objects and the knowledge about 
them? 49 According to the relativistic starting point of pragma- 
tism, the epistemological status of physical objects is doubtful. 
Physical objects are conceptually imported into the situation 
as convenient intermediaries—not by definition in terms of 
experience, but simply as irreducible posits comparable, 
epistemologically, to the gods of Homer. For my part I do, 
qua lay physicist, believe in physical objects and not in 
Homer’s gods; and I consider it a scientific error to believe 
otherwise. But in point of epistemological footing the phys- 
ical objects and the gods differ only in degree and not in 
kind. Both sorts of entities enter our conception only as 
cultural posits.5° 
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The rejection of the empiricist dogmas and the critique of the 
‘‘sense data” philosophy here imply a modification of positivism 
in which the reintroduction of “ontology” is linked with the 
psychologization of epistemology. Instead of making the sense 
data, the observation, the immediate experience, absolute, this 
reformed positivism makes the theory in a certain sense abso- 
lute: the sense data were once seen as something quite separate 
from reality, now theory is transfigured in the same way: this 
fetish proves just as untenable as the sense data. Theory is put 
on a pedestal, but this pedestal is built on sand: according to 
modified positivism, the epistemological status of scientific 
theory is just much myth as are the legends about the gods’ 
deeds, only it is more useful and congenial for scientific thinking. 
Quine’s philosophy tends to renew positivism ; his views suffering 
from the limitations of linguistic philosophy (the problematic 
of society is mentioned only where Quine delves into the social 
nature of language) and the nebulous character of his questions 
kept his influence relatively limited. 

“Critical rationalism” is the most distinct shift in positivism, 
especially as it appears in Karl Popper’s philosophy, and it goes 
far beyond philosophy. Popper did not need to throw off the 
ballast of “linguistic” analysis; he never had such tendencies. 
Critical rationalism does not merely temper linguistic philos- 
ophy, but rejects it; it even declares opposition to all posi- 
tivism. Popper claimed that he had been fighting ‘‘alJ forms of 
positivism” since 1930. 

I am as far from positivism as one can get. ... Moreover, 
my criticism of positivism was astonishingly successful. 
After many years it was largely accepted by the surviving 
members of the Vienna Circle so that the historian of philos- 
ophy John Passmore was able to write: ‘‘Positivism is as 
dead as a philosophical movement can be.’’51 
Here, the real (although necessarily inconsistent and limited) 
critique of earlier forms of positivism is used to legitimate appa- 
rent total rejection. Popper’s intertwining of apparent and 
real critique leads to modifications which compensate the partial 
and enforced epistemological withdrawal with the extension of a 
bositivist philosophy of society and history. The thought content 
of critical rationalism did not emerge in the last fifteen years 
(Popper’s philosophical work has a history of over forty years), 
but its content changed during this period. A new aspect of the 
present-day philosophical situation is that critical rationalism 
has become an influential school and one of the dominating 
philosophies in the international bourgeois intellectual world. 
This philosophy had its origin in a landscape which was shaped 
by the social upheavals during and after the October revolution, 
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and from the beginning opposed Marxism.®? The starting points 
for its polemics it took from the questions raised by logical 
positivism. Popper, too, was willing to draw the ‘‘demarcation 
line” between science and “‘metaphysics”; he, too, concentrated 
on the relation between experience and theory and eliminated 
the problem of the relation between reality and knowledge. 
While its proposed solutions differed from the then-dominant 
form of logical positivism, they were still bound to and chafac- 
terized by it, even where they opposed it. Popper recognized 
early on that the verification principle of logical positivism, 
that is, linking the meaning of statements to a rejection of 
“metaphysics,” would have fatal philosophical consequences: 
This radicalism destroys natural science together with meta- 
physics: natural laws, too, cannot be logically derived from 
statements of observation (induction problem!); if Wittgen- 
stein’s criteria of meaning were consistently applied, they, 
too, would be nothing more than ‘‘meaningless pseudo- 
propositions,” than ‘‘metaphysics.’’53 
There is no doubt that the introduction of the falsification prin- 
ciple has tempered the empiricist character of current posi- 
tivism; however, where it went beyond empiricism, it merely 
reestablished Kantianism, and insofar as the falsification prin- 
ciple was a moderated and limited transcription of the veri- 
fication criterion, it remained bound toempiricism. The relative 
and conditioned self-movement of theory in the process of a 
knowledge that reflects reality was transfigured, it appeared in 
absolute and undetermined autonomy; the idea of reflecting 
reality was pushed out of positivist thinking. Its fetishization 
degraded rather than upheld scientific theory even in the early 
form of critical rationalism: ‘‘Science does not rest upon rock- 
bottom. The bold structure of its theory rises, as it were, above 
a swamp. It is like a building erected on piles. The piles are 
driven down from above into the swamp, but not down to any 
natural or ‘given’ base.’’54 Theory had to pay for its claim to 
absolute and undetermined autonomy with a loss of the possi- 
bility of truth. 

While logical positivism reduced science to the subjectivity 
of sense data, the subjectivity of theory was the beginning and 
end of the concept of science in critical rationalism. This view 
was epistemologically less consistent, and in its “‘antimetaphysi- 
cal’ attitude less radical than logical empiricism; it hovered be- 
tween empiricism and Kant’s apriorism, and expressed the 
generally idealist content of positivism radically and apodicti- 
cally. Popper wrote: 

Our science is not knowledge (epistémé): it can never claim 
to have attained truth, or even a substitute for it, such as 
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probability. Yet science has more than mere biological 
survival value. It is not only a useful instrument. Although 
it can attain neither truth nor probability, the striving for 
knowledge and the search for truth are still the strongest 
motives of scientific discovery. We do not know: we can only 
guess. And our guesses are guided by the unscientific, the 
metaphysical (though biologically explicable) faith in laws, 
in regularities which we can uncover-discover.55 
This attitude prevailed in the history of critical rationalism, 
where the critique of ‘metaphysics’ was emphasized for a long 
time. The ambiguities in Popper’s main early work, Logik der 
Forschung, left open the possibility that this version of posi- 
tivism—while flirting with biologizing pragmatism—did not 
completely exclude the idea of objective reality, but, like the 
principles of positivism, based this reality in the final analysis 
on the irrational considerations of life philosophy. 

Logical positivism proved incapable of developing a philo- 
sophical view of society and history. Neurath tried to outline 
the “scientific content of history and national economy” from 
the viewpoint of the “physicalism” of the Vienna Circle ;5¢ but 
even in the history of logical positivism, this attempt remained 
an incidental episode. The philosophical idea, the “physicalism,” 
was soon abandoned; on the other hand, Neurath’s views on 
society were so extremely mechanistic, and said so little about 
the philosophical problems of social events (and their cogni- 
tion), that they could not act as an alternative either to the 
neo-Kantian positivism or to life philosophy. In a certain re- 
spect, however, Neurath anticipated the positivist view of 
history that followed, not because he, who tended to the then- 
current social reformist ideology, prophesied (even demanded) 
an abstract and nebulous “‘revolution,’’ but because he linked 
the desired social change with ‘‘social technicians” and viewed 
the function and cognition of society in accordance with a tech- 
nological model.7 

A positivist philosophical conception of society and history 
which would be suitable to present conditions can only be founded 
on ideas which do not lock scientific knowledge into the narrow 
confines of empirical cognition and a contentless logical-mathe- 
matical theory, on ideas which go beyond the application of 
Philosophical ‘‘analysis” to the theme of historical cognition,58 
that is, on ideas which do not reduce either reality or knowledge 
to “sense data,” but which are prepared to accept elements of 
life philosophy and objective-idealist elements in general. Crit- 
ical rationalism poses such a revised positivist epistemology 
™ social and historical theory, while its keynote is the open 
and aggressive criticism of Marxism and communism.5? One 
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of the reasons that Popper’s philosophy has such a big influence 
on the whole of bourgeois thinking—and on the rival schools 
within bourgeois ideology—is that his modified positivism takes 
into account the necessity for state-monopoly regulation (and 
also one of the results of the scientific and technological revo- 
lution, namely, the increasing social effects of theoretical knowl- 
edge), and because it both guarantees and sets the limitations 
for the possibilities of ‘‘social technology.” It is from this view- 
point that critical rationalism is contraposed to “historicism,” 
the idea that laws govern the historical movement of society, 
the idea of possibility of knowledge and of revolutionary tfans- 
formation of the social totality. The modification and apparent 
overcoming of positivism are indispensable for this critical- 
rationalist view of society and history, a view which brings out 
its positivist essence and its class apologetics. 

During and after elaboration of this conception of history and 
society, the differences between Popper’s philosophy and other 
versions of positivism became clearer. Changes also took place 
within critical rationalism: the criticism of Berkeley’s or Mach’s 
subjective idealism became stronger,® but the idea that critical 
rationalism is based ‘‘on an irrational faith’’6! was a recurring 
keynote. While the separation of science from “metaphysics” 
remained, and finding the borderline between them was still 
the cardinal problem, the critique of ‘‘metaphysics” abated and 
philosophy was accepted as justified.6? In the new edition of his 
Logik der Forschung Popper maintained: 

there is at least one philosophical problem in which all 
thinking men are interested. It is the problem of cosmology: 
the problem of understanding the world—including ourselves, 
and our knowledge, as part of the world. All science is cos- 
mology, I believe, and for me the interest of philosophy 
as well as of science lies solely in the contributions which 
they have made to it. 
Since then, this ‘“‘cosmological-ontological” striving has increas- 
ed. According to Popper, critical rationalism is the school 
which—in contrast to almost all other current philosophies—can 
reestablish the relation of philosophy to reality, can expose 
what he called the huge scandal of philosophy and make up for it. 
“Nowadays one feels the need to apologize for dealing with 
philosophy at all. Perhaps with the exception of a few Marxists, 
most specialized philosophers seem to have lost all link to real- 
ity,”’ said Popper, who continued to insist on his anti-Marxism 
and repeated Hochmuth’s remark: the Marxists have only 
interpreted Marxism in various ways; the point, however, is to 
change it. Popper wrote: 
In my opinion, the biggest scandal of philosophy is that 
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while around us nature—and not only nature—is being 
ruined, the philosophers continue to talk—sometimes in- 
telligently and sometimes not—about whether this world 
exists. They practise scholasticism and delve into linguis- 
tic problems such as whether there is a difference be- 
tween “being” and “existence.” &* 

Popper’s acceptance of objective reality is, however, on the 
one hand positivistically questionable—he says that realism 
is both unprovable and irrefutable—and on the other hand 
interwoven with motifs of objective idealism: the objectivity of 
knowledge and its objectivization, its separation from the 
knowing subject are interpreted in such a way that the ‘“‘ob- 
jective spirit’’ is placed “‘ontologically” as an independent world, 
is equated as existing in its epistemological dignity with the 
“physical world” and with the ‘‘world of consciousness” as a 
“third world.” This ‘ontological’? view of the objectivity of 
knowledge saves positivist dogma from having to state the 
unattainability of truth and subordinates Tarski’s philosophi- 
cally hypostatized semantic concept of truth under the revived 
Kantian principle; it rejects epistemologically the objectivity of 
knowledge, but at the same time dissolves the epistemological 
difference between objective reality and objective knowledge. 
In Popper’s view, people produce theories in the same way as 
as bees produce honey.® The biological approach to episte- 
mology has come to play a more marked role in Popper’s philo- 
sophical views on theoretical knowledge: critical rationalism 
claims to be the adequate philosophy for the theoretical devel- 
opment of biology and thus lends an evolutionary appearance 
to its ahistorical and antihistoricist epistemology. 

With some advocates of critical rationalism (such as To- 
pitsch, who leads an antimetaphysical campaign) the ties to 
positivism are so obvious that the desired antipositivism of 
critical rationalism steps into the background. The adherents 
of this school, however, usually stress the alleged break with 
positivism and differences from the earlier forms: according to 
Agassi, ‘‘the antimetaphysical tradition is out-dated’’;6? Hans 
Albert claims that critical rationalism represents a “‘realism 
which quite ‘naively’ assumes the lawful structure of reality 
‘nd seeks to investigate these laws’; Albert nevertheless 
Considers one of the merits of critical rationalism to be that it 
radicalized Kant’s criticism.69 He points to the change in critical 
rationalism: following Popper, he downplays “all border: prob- 
lems’’70 (that is, the alleged separation between science and 
Metaphysics). 

_ The antinomies within critical rationalism are more obvious 
‘1 the sharp philosophical controversies in West Germany than in 
3 Gedo 
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England where Popper lived. In West Germany, the represen- 
tatives of this school feel bound to prove continually that they 
oppose positivism.?! However, their place in the philosophical 
spectrum clearly shows up the positivist essence of critical 
rationalism. In West German intellectual life, linguistic posi- 
tivism was not able to gain a foothold and logical positivism 
has less influence than in England. Hence, the differences be- 
tween critical rationalism and earlier versions of positivism 
are less visible, but in the debates, critical rationalism acts as 
the positivist pole. Also manifest is the contradiction between the 
claim of critical rationalism to be a total philosophy, and it8 view 
on critical reason, on its own.philosophical content; critical ra- 
tionalism advocates a critical reason which “has no claims to 
totality, neither in the theoretical nor in the practical field, 
neither for the explanation nor for the organization of social 
life.” 72 Critical rationalism appears to give a reassuring answer 
to the embarrassing question put by all schools of contemporary 
bourgeois philosophy: ““What do we need philosophy for?’’?3 
The idea of rationality, with which critical rationalism claims 
to go beyond positivism to set up a philosophy of the ‘‘techno- 
logical age,” is simply “methodical and regulative,” in other 
words, it remains a part of positivism, but at the same time 
accepts the primary nature of a “‘creative spark” which is consi- 
dered ‘‘a-rational”’;74 Albert even views critical rationalism as 
the ‘‘model for a way of life.” 75 The elements borrowed from life 
philosophy, realism, and objective idealism limit and modify 
its positivist features but do not eliminate them ”# (critical ra- 
tionalism continues to fight materialist dialectics with the ar- 
gumentation of positivism). Critical rationalism tries to reestab- 
lish the philosophies of “‘life’’ and “‘being’’ within the frame of a 
modified and—compared to other bourgeois streams—open 
positivism; it does not overcome but reproduces the basic for- 
mular of the crisis of late-bourgeois philosophy. 


2. Life philosophy (Lebensphilosoph ie) 


The way the crisis situation in the schools of life philosophy 
reveals itself is necessarily different from positivism. Here, a 
direct conflict with the development of scientific knowledge is 
hardly possible: in its ‘“‘pure’’ form, life philosophy considers 
itself to stand outside of and above the sciences. Even where a 
consciousness of the questionability of their main ideas devel- 
ops, it does not necessarily follow that these schools are openly 
discredited; the experience of the ‘‘cul-de-sac,”’ the failure of 
thinking, care and dread are considered a natural element of 
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life and a confirmation of this philosophy. Here, the rapid and 
visible shrinking of their influence points to the crises of these 
schools, if their supporters become conscious of the insufficiency 
of their themes and solutions. The changes of form are charac- 
terized not so much by the philosophical controversies between 
the schools within this current (although there is certainly no 
lack of such controversies today and in the history of life philos- 
ophy), but by the temporary ignoring and forgetting of out- 
dated schools. Thus the continuity of Sartre’s existentialism 
and of Bergson’s thinking became invisible,7? the direct influence 
of Jaspers’ philosophical work has paled today, or changes, 
such as the “turning” (Kehre) in Heidegger’s work, appear to 
break the unity of a personal life-work. The differences and 
discontinuity among individual schools make it possible for their 
common essence to disappear altogether in the statements of the 
primary representatives of life philosophy, or the common 
essence is reduced to a minimum. This essence comes to light, 
however, in the reception of life philosophy. 

The existentialist theologian and philosopher, Paul Tillich, 
pointed out as early as the midforties that ‘existence philos- 
ophy” is an international current of thought with a continuity 
from the late Schelling, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche to Bergson, 
James and Dewey, Simmel and Scheler, up to Heidegger. 

The philosophers of existence . . . tried to find that creative 
field of being which lies before the difference between sub- 
jectivity and objectivity and goes beyond it. If the experi- 
ence of this layer of life is ‘mystical,’ then one can call 
philosophy of existence an attempt to regain a meaning 
of life with the help of “mystical” concepts, after this mean- 
ing had got lost both in the ecclesiastical as well as in the 
positivist concepts.78 
(This actual continuity of life philosophy Tillich confuses—as do 
Léwith earlier and Fromm later—with a false continuity: it is an 
attempt to find a common denominator for Marx and Kierke- 
gaard and thus to put Marx under the heading of “existence 
philosophy.” The peculiarities of the reception of life-philosophy— 
its artistic-literary mediation and its effects on theology—and 
also the unevenness of its dissemination in the developed capital- 
1st countries not only make its common content visible—in spite 
of the convictions and statements of some of its adherents—but 
‘Iso disguise the shifts and crises in the various schools. The 
Vrench existentialist fashion of the forties obscured the meaning 
of Heidegger’s modifications of life philosophy, and in the fifties 
“nd sixties existentialism in the English-speaking countries 
“pread, despite the crisis of Sartrean existentialism .79 
This Sartrean existentialism has no doubt failed. The detours 
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of Sartre’s philosophical (and political) itinerary, his ‘“adven- 
tures,” groping for a way out but landing in a cul-de-sac, express 
the crisis of existentialism; Sartre is only one, but the most 
influential, representative of this school. Being and Nothingness, 
Sartre’s basic philosophical work, conceived an extremely sub- 
jectivist existentialism. Sartre himself wrote about it at the end 
of the sixties: 
L’Etre et Le Néant traced an interior experience, without 
any co-ordination with the exterior experience of a petty- 
bourgeois intellectual, which had become historically cata- 
strophic at a certain moment. For I wrote L’Etre et Le Néant 
after the defeat of France, after all. But catastrophes have 
no lessons, unless they are the culmination of a praxis.89 
The ‘‘exterior experience’’ was lacking: there was no room for it 
in his general philosophical conception, and philosophical think- 
ing here did not directly reflect the given historical ‘exterior 
experience.” The “interior experience” is made absolute, freedom 
is seen as a completely subjective ‘“‘choice’’ and this ‘“‘choice’’ was 
the fate and absurdity of human beings, it was a mirror of 
“exterior experience’: to existentialist thinking, downfall, 
catastrophe and crisis experience appeared to be proof of the 
subjectivity of “existence,” of the being-thrown-into-the-world 
of the Ego and of the absurdity of choice. The extreme subjec- 
tivism and individualism of this philosophical conception, its 
ahistoricism and its alleged position beyond society, the reduc- 
tion of its subject to the fatal and absurd freedom of individual 
consciousness, reflect the historically given individual situation 
in life philosophy’s version of bourgeois thinking. 

According to this extremely subjectivist form of existentialism, 
the “‘in-itself” (the being outside of subjectivity) is indifferent, it 
is “‘an immanence which can not realize itself, an affirmation 
which can not affirm itself, an activity which can not act, because 
it is glued to itself.”’81 The relationship between the “‘in-itself’’ 
and the ‘‘for-itself’’ (subjective-individual consciousness) is 
clothed in ambiguity. Determining, however, is that peculiar 
version of subjective idealism begun by Schopenhauer and 
Kierkegaard and developed in the bourgeois life philosophy of the 
imperialist epoch: ‘‘The For-itself, in fact, is nothing but the pure 
nihilation of the In-itself.’’82 The ambiguity, however, remains: 

The For-itself is like a tiny nihilation which has its origin at 
the heart of Being; and this nihilation is sufficient to cause 
a total upheaval to happen to the In-itself. This upheaval 
is the world. The For-itself has no reality save that of being 
the nihilation of being. Its sole qualification comes to it from 
the fact that it is the nihilation of an individual and parti- 
cular In-itself and not of a being in general.83 
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This subjective-idealist tendency proceeds not so much from the 
subjectivity of knowledge as from the subjectivity of individual 
human “‘existence.”” Beyond, under, and against this ‘‘existence” 
is the ‘‘world,” although with a certain ambiguity; it lies beyond 
individual-human subjectivity, but it is there insofar as it exists 
for this subjectivity. 

The world is human. We can see the very particular position 

of consciousness: being is everywhere, opposite me, around 

me; it weighs down on me, it besieges me, and I am perpetu- 

ally referred from being to being; ...I want to grasp this 

being and I no longer find anything but myself.8% 
The human being “exists” by going beyond and outside of him- 
self, “by designing himself and by losing himself outside of 
himself,’ 8> but in the final analysis this transcendence is absurd, 
futile, and full of tragedy. The human being has been thrown 
into the “‘world’’ and does not want to know anything about it. 
“Our starting point is the subjectivity of the individual,” 8 
Sartre wrote, and his original conception wanted to extend this 
point into a circle, and here he rejected with positivist arguments 
the possibility of knowledge reflecting ‘‘objects”’ or of a scientific 
understanding of objective causal relations.87 

Afundamental property ofthesubjectivity—and transcendence— 

of “existence,” according to the philosophy of Sartre, is the 
“Other,” which is seen as the alienated ego, and the conflict 
between both is understood to be the original and continual 
tragedy of ‘“‘existence.”” This existentialist quasidialectic thought 
it was overcoming the opposition between idealism and material- 
ism by establishing the “‘Other.”” While it expressed its dilemmas 
in paradoxical formulations, it did not do away with its indi- 
vidualist-subjectivist starting point: “It is I who by the very 
affirmation of my free spontaneity cause there to be an Other.’ 88 
This existentialism wanted to be the philosophy of activity, but 
of an activity which did not originate in and aim at objective 
social processes, but was interpreted not as the consciousness of 
this activity, but rather as the activity of individual conscious- 
ness which remained caught up in contemplation and whose 
subject matter was, in the last analyses, itself—and the transcen- 
dence of itself. Thus, the basic principle is psychologism, which 
is now raised to a philosophical principle: ‘existential psycho- 
analysis’’—and the conclusion is a promised ethic. However, the 
ethic Sartre announced was not written: not earlier, because not 
¢ven an idealist ethic can be constructed on the basis of the 
subjectivity of the ego—with a radical rejection of its social 
nature—and not later because, although Sartre then saw the 
social conditioning of his thinking, he interpreted it existentially ; 
he was disappointed by the possibilities of ethics, but was willing 
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to understand society only through the “for itself,” the subjec- 
tivity of the individual. 

During the mood of crisis in bourgeois thinking in the postwar 
years, ‘‘at the time of cellar candles and existentialist suicides,” * 
the unbridled subjectivism basing itself on “‘being,’”’ the sudden 
shift from abstract rationalism—through Husserl’s interpretation 
of ‘“cogito’’—to irrationalism, the cult of the unrestrained ego 
thrown into extreme situations, the prophetic announcement of 
the existentialist principles that pushed aside all ideas not cor- 
responding to their own, found great response and became a 
philosophical fashion. For French and other bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois intellectuals, this philosophy expressed their own 
experience: Sartre’s existentialism reflected their own wartime 
encounters with what was for them senseless and incomprehen- 
sible history and their ‘“‘choice” to reject German fascist occupa- 
tion. It reflected also the postwar situation, which seemed to 
them a disintegration of objectivity, a tearing apart of the real 
determining bonds, a complete uncertainty of choice. The 
subjectivist view in Being and Nothingness gained almost hyste- 
tical popularity at just that time when it was becoming proble- 
matic to the author. According to his own autobiographical 
writings and the memoirs of Simone de Beauvoir, Sartre felt 
“the power of circumstances” after the Second World War in his 
own personal destiny; “Hence I started to learn what I have 
called human reality among things: Being-in-the-world.”’% This 
“‘power of circumstances,” in the fifteen years of class struggle 
following 1945, did not only pose a conflict with Sartre’s political 
illusions. The conflict had philosophical consequences which made 
it impossible to uphold Sartre’s original existentialist system of 
thought; it also thwarted the existentialist fashion. Merely 
registering the ‘power of circumstances’’ could be accepted by 
existentialism, but upon being compelled not merely to contem- 
plate this power as given or as fate but to explain it, existentialist 
thinking began to be undermined. Sartre felt forced, sooner or 
later, to try to understand the historical constraints and depend- 
ency he recognized (according to Simone de Beauvoir), which 
meant attempting to grasp the historical process. At the end of 
the forties he no longer wanted to work out a new ethic, 9! but at 
the same time “he did not wish to abandon—and indeed, never 
has abandoned—the concepts of negativity, of interiority, of 
existence and of freedom elaborated in Being and Nothingness.’’? 

Under the influence of Merleau-Ponty’s philosophy, Sartre 
began to draw historical experience—including Marxism—into 
his thinking.® In the final analysis he never went beyond this 
interpretation of Marxism after Merleau-Ponty vehemently 
criticized Sartre for coming ideologically closer to the revolution- 
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ary working-class movement (which proved to be a passing 
phase) 4 and made a direct philosophical criticism of Marxism, 
thus bringing a form of life philosophy to the fore which differed 
from that of Sartre. 

After the first half of the fifties, Sartre tried to construct an 
existentialist Marxism; this was one symptom of the crisis of 
existentialism. His interest in Marxism was aroused by ‘“‘the 
reality of Marxism,” “the weighty presence of working masses 
who dive Marxism as praxis.’”” However, he interpreted his own 
experience through the prism of existentialism, which led to a 
double illusion: on the one hand Sartre believed that some 
categories of the Marxist view of history were needed to overcome 
the crisis of existentialism, and on the other that the alleged 
crisis of Marxism could be overcome only by accepting some 
basic assumptions of existentialism; in this way, existentialism 
would be made to embrace history and Marxism would be made 
to grasp the individual. 

If existentialist thought (at least mine) reaches Marxism, 
and if it is willing to integrate with it, then this results from 
its inner drive and not par excellence from Marxist philoso- 
phy. ... Wherever historical materialism directly takes hold 
of the human being who is directly dominated by materi- 
ality, it is an experience which everyone can have (and, in 
fact, has) regarding his praxis and alienation, it is at the 
same time the reconstructive and constructive method which 
makes it possible to grasp human history as a totality. In 
this way, the thought of existence is again thrown into the 
historical process. 
However, Sartre’s solution merely reproduced the philosophical 
crisis because it did not question the basic ideas underlying it. 
The relatively coherent world of thought in Being and Nothing- 
ness crumbled; the first volume of A Critique of Dialectical Reason 
did not present a new, comprehensive conception to replace the 
old, but simply reformulated in an eclectic ‘‘totalization” the 
crumbling elements from Being and Nothingness. Sartre wanted, 
but was unable, to construct history from the viewpoint of an 
¢xistentially understood individual; Sartre’s anti-Marxist oppo- 
nents also noted this, whether it was Aron, with a tendency to 
the political right, or Gurvich, who tried to renew Proudhonism. 
Aron showed that the main ideas in A Critique of Dialectical 
Reason are largely taken from Being and Nothingness: “praxis” 
corresponds to the concept of ‘‘for itself’? and just as in Sartre’s 
Original conception, the individual and subjective practice, the 
Singular experience and situation, are seen as the starting point 
‘nd conclusion; dialectics links up with “practice”? and this, in 
turn, with the old existentialist concept “project” ; “totalization,” 
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says Sartre, inevitably leads from “‘praxis” to “history,” but 
this ‘‘totalization’’—the action of individual subjectivity—can 
never itself achieve an adequate consciousness of history.%7 
Gurvich reached similar conclusions. Like Aron, he supported 
Sartre’s critique of Marxism-Leninism (particularly of dialec- 
tical materialism and of the idea of social determinism), but he 
criticized the form of Sartre’s idealism, i. e., his extreme subjec- 
tivism and the dogmatism of his existentialist views, the identi- 
fication of freedom and praxis, the barrenness of existentialist 
dialectics in the cognition of history. Sartre, he says, deals ‘‘with 
an imaginary social world, which as a whole is set by dialectigal 
reason.’’ 98 

The fate of the planned second volume of A Critique of Dia- 
lectical Reason points to the blind alley of Sartre’s existentialism: 
at the end of the sixties, Sartre said that the first volume is an 
“abstract work’’ which deals with the possibility of history and 
its categories; ‘‘the object of the second volume is history itself.” 
This second volume was to “‘prove that there is a dialectical 
intelligibility of the singular.”’ As critical as Sartre was by then 
of some of his own views in Being and Nothingness, as much as he 
questioned the difference between objectivity and subjectivity 
through the ‘‘ontological’”’ abstract generality of the thesis that 
“everything is objective,” he was still inspired by the tragic 
vision of existentialism for his second volume. Sartre accepted 
the view that “‘there is a specific reality of social facts,” but he 
was convinced that “‘this reality implies precisely that every 
totalization of the individual in relation to this reality either 
fails, is deviated by it or is a negative totalization.” % 

Sartre did not write the second volume, however, and, pointing 
to the inadequacy of his historical knowledge, gave up the 
project. Was it less the theoretical defeat and more the inade- 
quacy of his knowledge that caused him not even to attempt 
“to prove the dialectical intelligibility of the singular”? Was he 
not forced to abandon this explanation of history, because 
history, as the first volume of A Critique of Dialectical Reason 
states, cannot be explained? Sartre’s total thought crisis was 
expressed in the seventies in his feverish ultrarevolutionary 
activity which drove him to perform at political mini-attractions 
organized by leftist anti-Communist sects. It appeared in the 
resigned doubts with which he viewed his own intellectual work. 
At the time of the student movement in France, existentialism 
had a greater impact,1 but later lost influence. The direction of 
its deterioration is obvious in the fluctuation of its attractive- 
ness !0! and in the changes of Sartre’s ‘‘situation”’: existentialism 
replaced political action, then a theatrical, moralizing political. 
activity replaced Sartre’s defeated existentialist philosophy. 
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Existentialism of Sartre’s type is only one possibility for life 
philosophy. Merleau-Ponty, considered by the philosophical 
public as, next to Sartre, the representative of French existential- 
ism, modified his pure anthropologism and subjectivism in the 
direction of a universal “philosophy of being’’; this anthropolo- 
gism and subjectivism had removed everything that lies beyond 
the “existence” of the human individual, i. e., nature and tech- 
nology, the sciences, and finally also society, from its philoso- 
phical vision. While for some years after 1945 Merleau-Ponty 
declared his solidarity with Sartre and was considered a militant 
defender of existentialism, he had, although fundamentally in 
agreement, accepted the conception of Being and Nothingness 
only with reservations; his reservations and objections became 
more strongly accentuated in the fifties. Compared to the 
existentialism of the Sartre type, these reservations signal a 
change of form in life philosophy, even if a nebulous one, because 
Mcrleau-Ponty’s-principle of ambiguity 19 clouds his philosophy. 
Merleau-Ponty’s philosophy maintained the existentialism of the 
Paris school, not as its own sole or main content, but only as a 
single motif in a conception which was approaching Heidegger’s 
“philosophy of Being.’’ 103 Merleau-Ponty, like Sartre, was of the 
opinion that the concept of ‘‘existence’ lay beyond the basic 
epistemological problems,!%% and he continued to uphold this 
view later. He questioned Sartre’s dualism of the “‘in-itself”’ and 
‘“for-itself” also at a time when they were allies, and alleged that 
this ambiguity would overcome the difference between subjec- 
tivity and objectivity, between consciousness and matter. Later, 
he objected to the merely anthropological definition of existen- 
tialism : 

Even for Sartre, existence is not merely an anthropological 
term: in face of freedom, existence discovers the world in a 
completely new form, a world which is a promise and danger 
to existence, a world which sets traps for and tempts 
existence or succumbs, a world which is not a flat world of 
Kkantian objects in science, but a picturesque land of ob- 
stacles and paths, at least a world in which we “‘exist’’ and 
which is not only the scene of our cognition and free 
wil], 105 

This general ‘philosophy of Being” perspective, in which 
Bergson, Whitehead and Nicolai Hartmann also have their place, 
Was influenced largely by the philosophy of Husserl and Heid- 
“sger (not only through the conception of Being and Time, but 
More and more through the Being-mythology of the older Heid- 
“8ger). In Merleau-Ponty’s thinking both the comprehension of 
toy as well as the interpretation of science—following in 

Tusser]’s footsteps—were always ambivalent ; his philosophy was 
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permeated with the ambivalence of phenomenology.1% He 
wanted to go beyond and overcome epistemology through the 
discussion of epistemonological problems—at first in the direction 
of an existentialist and later of a general “ontology” of life 
philosophy. While Merleau-Ponty thought about the themes in 
psychology, linguistics, ethnology, and even the natural sciences— 
he did not consider ‘‘analytical” knowledge irrelevant, like Sartre— 
he ascribed the ambiguity of his own concept of science to science 
itself. ““Science manipulates things but refuses to live in them,” 1° 
he writes in his last finished work, using Heidegger’s terminology. 
Thus, he referred to the natural sciences in his lectures on natural 
philosophy, not in order to explain what Being is, but to explain 
what it is not.1°8 Merleau-Ponty’s neoromantic conception of 
nature, which was linked to the neoromantic epistemological 
fetishization of art (in particular, painting), led to the “‘ontology” 
of the “‘flesh.” In his works published posthumously, he calls this 
the last concept; this ‘‘flesh,”’ this ““body’’—“‘the body of the 
world” and ‘‘the body of the ego”’—is not matter or mind, nor is it 
substance, but the visible “‘Being”’ (in the ‘‘philosophy of being”’ 
sense of this term).!°" Prepared to create an ‘absolute philoso- 
phy,” he encountered insurmountable obstacles. In his drafts for 
a planned ‘‘philosophy of Being,” he skirted the possibility of 
“ontology,” the ‘“‘metaphilosophical’”’ problematic. Following up 
on Heidegger, Merleau-Ponty thought he was overcoming 
anthropology (and humanism) with his ‘Being’ and language 
mythology, according to which ‘‘things possess us, we do not 
have things in our possession. ... Language possesses us, we do not 
have language in our possession. Being speaks in us, it is not we 
who speak about Being.” 149 The final instance—the “flesh,” the 
“body,” the visible ‘“Being’’—was, however, bound to human 
subjectivity ; in his conception, nature does not appear as matter, 
but according to the view of philosophical anthropology solely 
as the “other side of the human being”; existentialist subjec- 
tivism and anthropologism were not eliminated, but simply 
subordinated to a universal and mythical concept of being. This 
version of life philosophy did not eliminate the antinomies of 
existentialism ; it maintained them and added new ones. 

Those who attempt today to revive life philosophy are at- 
tracted most to Heidegger’s thinking,1!1 which represents in a 
single life work the continuity, the difference, and the coherence 
of existentialism and the universal “philosophy of Being.” Heid- 
egger conceived the basic ideas of both versions of life philosophy 
earlier and morc radically than the other present representatives 
of this direction. Being and Time (1927) was treated like the bible 
of existentialism, and although Heidegger’s later works that 
followed after his turning (Kehre) towards ‘philosophy of Being’ 
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no longer had such an effect, his direct and indirect influence can 
be noticed in most attempts at modification, in the synthetiza- 
tions of positivism and life philosophy, in the philosophical 
fashions of bourgeois thinking—from the technology myths to 
“structuralistic’” Freudianism. Heidegger saw early that the 
purely subjectivist philosophical anthropology of Being and 
Time leads thinking up a blind alley, and that the second volume, 
announced as the continuation of the first, cannot be written. 
The failure of Being and Time expressed the crisis of the 
newly emerged existentialist anthropology,!!2 and was a first 
sign of the later crises. Being and Time ends with the words, 
“something like ‘Being’ (Sem) is revealed in the understanding 
of being, which belongs as understanding to being-there (Da- 
sein),’’ Therefore, the question: 
How 1s arevealed understanding of Being (Sein) at all possible in 
velation to being-there (Dasein) ? Can the questian be answered 
in the return to the original constitution (Seinverfassung) 
of the Being that understands being-there? The existential 
ontological disposition of the totality of being-there (Dasein- 
ganzheit) is founded in temporality (Zeiélichkeit).... How 
should one interpret this mode of origination (Zeitigungs- 
modus) of temporality? Is there a path leading from the 
original time to the meaning of Being? Does time reveal itself 
as the horizon of Being? 118 
Heidegger, in his later philosophy, answers in the negative and 
turns the problem around; the older Heidegger does not want to 
go from “‘being-there” (which in his terminology means human 
subjectivity) and its “time” to “Being,” but from “Being”’’ to 
human subjective “being-there.”’ Therefore he links “existence” 
to ‘Being’ (the “‘Ek-sistenz” of the older Heidegger is the 
“ecstatic standing in the truth of Being’’).144 Heidegger thus 
departs from the pure subjectivism and anthropologism of 
“existential ontology,” 145 which makes it possible for him to 
draw technology, science, and history into the subject matter of 
his philosophy. This “philosophy of Being” orientation, however, 
cloes not take him closer to a scientific-philosophical understand- 
Ing of reality, but merely makes more radical the break with 
such a philosophy; it modifies the mere subjectivism and anthro- 
pologism through the introduction of a mystical pseudo-objec- 
tivity, that of Being. According to Heidegger, ‘“‘Being’’ (Sez) is 
not “being’’ (Sezendes), not an object. ‘‘“Being’ is by no means 
identical with reality.” 146 “We cannot find Being anywhere 
among things.” 117 “The thinking of Being does not seek a footing 
\n being.” 418 Nevertheless, the totality of “being’’ is determined 
by “Being”; 119 and not only “Being,” but also its relationship 
to “being,” becomes an incomprehensible mystery. Science—the 
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knowledge of the “being’’—is given a place in Heidegger’s later 
philosophy, but this place is outside of ‘‘thinking’’: for even the 
true essence of the “being’’—nature, human beings, history, 
language—is inaccessible to scientific, ‘‘objectivizing’’ cogni- 
tion.120 Finally, the “philosophy of Being”’ is negative about the 
technology, science, and history it includes in its subject matter 
(these belong, after all, to the realm of the “‘being”’), and it goes 
beyond this negativity only insofar as it points to the mystery 
lying behind it, to the ‘“Being”’ hidden in its essence, but governed 
and forgotten by it. In the final analysis, Heidegger’s ‘‘philos- 
ophy of Being” deals with technology, science, and history only 
insofar as it needs the knowledge of their relationship to ““Being”’ 
for the interpretation of the crisis. These changes of the philo- 
sophical themes in Heidegger do not originate in pure thought; 
they reflect the process of the general crisis of capitalism from 
the viewpoint of bourgeois apology, whose needs have led to 
greater attention being paid to technology and science since the 
thirties, and particularly after the Second World War. Heid- 
egger’s “‘philosophy of Being” conceives the lasting content of 
the life-philosophy aspects of bourgeois decadence on the level 
of extreme abstraction—making a myth of the crisis, an anti- 
intellectual critique of science, the rejection of the ‘‘essence of 
technology’’ coupled with the philosophically guaranteed acknowl- 
edgement and enjoyment of technology. This lasting content 
is given an ahistorical appearance in the ‘‘philosophy of Being,” 
but at the same time is expressed in modifications of content and 
theme which correspond to the main phases of the general crisis, 
to developments in science and technology. 

For Heidegger sees the historical significance and even the 
“Being-historical” significance of his philosophy in that “Being,” 
after having been forgotten for a long time, is now finding 
expression, opening the possibility of ending the rule of subjec- 
tivism and anthropology which push human beings into a tragic 
fate and a threatening crisis. Under the pretext of fighting sub- 
jectivism and philosophical anthropology the older Heidegger 
opposes humanism; his critique is more against humanism than 
against subjectivism and philosophical anthropology. He charges 
that humanism wants to grasp the essence of humanity as human 
beings without having asked about “truth of Being’’ beforehand. 
“The human is ‘thrown’ by Being itself into the truth of Being, 
and existing in this way, guards the truth of Being so that the 
being appears as the being that it is, in the light of Being.” 122 
For Heidegger, the human essence lies outside the social and 
natural reality. Humanity is subordinated and exposed to a 
mystical, inaccessible, uncontrollable fate. The human is the 
“shepherd of Being’’; the ‘‘shepherd,” however, is exposed and 
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subordinated to the “‘Being’’ this shepherd guards. The anony- 
mous, impersonal individual existence of people which in Being 
and Time was considered an ‘‘ontological” description of “‘being- 
there’ and everyday occurrence is raised to the fate of “‘Being’”’ 
by the older Heidegger: “‘Should, however, the human come 
close to Being once more, then the human must first learn to exist 
in the nameless,” 123 

The idea of resigning oneself to an anonymous existence—the 
conditions of state-monopoly capitalism—of the individual’s 
accepting the fate of “Being,” is a counterpoint to the cult of 
the individual in Sartre’s existentialism, a cult which suggests 
absolute revolt and indignation, but is a counterpoint within the 
framework of late-bourgeois life philosophy. The revolt and indig- 
nation leave untouched the bourgeois system which Heidegger’s 
crisis myth recommends should be accepted; absolute existen- 
tialist indignation is possible only if it has a background of 
passive masses and, after the hangover, itself changes into sub- 
mission. Just as the human being of Sartre’s exalted cult of the 
individual is abstract and anonymous, the philosophical anti- 
humanism of the older Heidegger maintains individualism. An 
obvious sign of the fact that they belong together is that the 
existentialist cult of the individual took its ideas firmly from the 
conception of Being and Time, but there is no break between the 
two stages of Heidegger’s philosophy; the existentialism of Being 
and Time and his “philosophy of Being’’ in the ‘‘Letter on 
Humanism” are two phases of one and the same philosophical 
view. 

The older Heidegger goes beyond philosophical anthropology 
and subjectivism only insofar as he does not see these as the sole 
principles and subordinates them to the concept of ‘“‘Being’’; he 
maintains them insofar as he tries to derive history from an 
abstract and unchangeable essence which he defined by ‘‘the 
truth of Being.”” The human essence lies in the mystery of 
“Being,” set forth by “Being”’ that lies outside of historical and 
natural reality. ““Being’’ is more or less anthropologized: Heid- 
egger links “philosophy of Being” with philosophy of language in 
sucha way that “language is the house of Being and the home of 
the human being.’’ 124 The social objectivity of language, which 
cannot be dissolved into the individual, here becomes mystified: 
the essence of language, he says, lies in ‘“Being”’; that something 
exists, however, depends on language. ‘‘So I sadly learned to do 
without: no thing is, where the word fails,’ Stefan George 
writes, and Heidegger raises George’s abstract magical vision to 
2 philosophical thesis: ‘“No thing zs, where the word, i.e., the 
name does not exist.’’125 As language does not exist without 
human beings, ‘“‘Being” then lives within human language, and 
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in the final analysis, then, within an anthropological housing. 
Thus, the crisis 1s subjectivized and anthropologized, although 
jt stems from the nonhuman destiny of “Being’’; the great 
failure of modern times can be explained through an ideal form 
par excellence that, he says, is the essence of the crisis, ‘“‘mean- 
while, man today in truth does not encounter himself, i. e., his 
essence, anywhere.”’ 126 
The insurmountable difficulties in Heidegger’s “philosophy 
of Being” appear in the fact that the “hermeneutic” school, 
which strongly leans on this philosophy, tied itself to the con- 
cept of the “truth of Being”—one of the main ideas of the older 
Heidegger—and then silently dropped or openly revised this con- 
nection. The ‘‘truth of Being” means that in Heidegger’s philos- 
ophy, truth is not connected to the relationship between 
knowledge and the known reality, but belongs to “Being’’ itself; 
in truth the hiddenness of “Being’’ becomes disclosed, in it 
“Being” unfolds and opens up (not through “‘objectivizing” 
knowledge, but through revelation) and human behavior consists 
of this unfolding ‘‘Being.”’ 127 
Thus, the “philosophy of Being” becomes the surrogate of 
revelation (or in Bultmann’s theology it becomes a viewpoint 
for interpreting religious revelation). For its claim to sole validity 
it must atone through its completely esoteric character and the 
obvious arbitrariness of the single and unique philosophical reve- 
lation. It claims to be the only revelation of ‘‘Being,” and that 
is why it must exclude “being” from its validity, break off all 
continuity of content with the knowledge of “being’’; for the 
sake of the ‘‘truth of Being,” it must deny all possibility for a 
theory of knowledge. The ‘‘hermeneutic” philosophy of Heid- 
egger continues the specific idealist tradition leading from 
Schleiermacher to Dilthey and Husserl, and interprets it on the 
basis of “philosophy of Being.’ The hermeneutic formulation of 
the problem announced in Being and Time, which links directly 
with Dilthey, is placed by Gadamer in the perspective of the 
“philosophy of Being” of the older Heidegger. In the hermeneutic 
conception of Being and Time, Gadamer argues: 
a point had been reached at which theinstrumentalistic sense 
of method of the hermeneutic phenomenon had to become 
ontological. Understanding is here no longer one of many 
kinds of attitudes nm human thinking but the fundamental 
motion of human being-there.... But when Heidegger 
recognized the transcendental basis of his fundamental 
ontology to be insufficient, and when in the thinking of his 
“turning’’ the “hermeneutic of facticity’ turned into 
‘clearing’ the “‘Da’’ of Sein, the hermeneutic problematic 
of the idealist tradition once more came to the fore. 128 
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The ‘“‘understanding” interpretation of the text was considered 
by Schleiermacher to be the organon of theology; for Dilthey it 
was the general principle of the “humanities,”’ in contrast to 
natural science; however, the present hermeneutic school gives 
it a universal philosophical validity: Gadamer says that ‘‘the 
model is an interpretation of texts and in truth the model of our 
world experience on the whole.’’ 129 However, the “hermeneutic’’ 
school can only claim philosophical universality if it appeals to 
the ‘‘truth of Being’’; this interpretation of the text which has 
swollen into ‘‘ontology,” however, is anthropologically condition- 
ed and epistemologically idealist. 

No matter how much Gadamer, following Heidegger, claims 
“that understanding is not one among the modes of behavior of 
the subject but a mode of Being in being-there itself,” 199 this 
“hermeneutic” method (which in Gadamer’s interpretation 
includes acquisition of speech and translation, finding the correct 
expression and the theological interpretation of religious texts, 
the experience of works of art and the method of the “humani- 
ties” which deal with texts, communication bound to personal 
being and consciousness reflecting on the personal being) is of a 
universal character and validity, because the hermeneutic is 
“the mode of human world experience on the whole.’’ 131 The 
hermeneutic approach, he says, is crucial for contemporary 
philosophy. The dispute around the true purposes of human 
society or the question about Being in the middle of the pre- 
dominance of doing or the cognition of our historical origins and 
future, points to a knowledge that is not science, but which has 
the leadership in all human practice of life.132 Where this her- 
meneutic school is willing to reestablish the link between life 
philosophy and. the “humanities,” it also tries to build up an 
epistemology on the basis of the fundamental ideas of the 
“philosophy of Being.“ 

The philosophical conception and subject matter thus shift 
from the exclusivity of Being to the primacy of “hermeneutic”’ 
knowledge; insofar, however, as hermeneutic philosophy main- 
tains Heidegger’s starting points, it brings its idealism and 
subjectivist anthropologism to light;13 as it reintroduced 
epistemology, it was forced to weaken or reject the claim to the 
absolute validity of “philosophy of Being.” It cannot accept the 
tndissoluble dualism of ‘‘Being’”’ and “‘being’’ 1% if for no other 
Teason than that of vindicated universality, and in order to 
completely overcome this dualism, it would have to break with 
the essence of “philosophy of Being’”’ which, however, would 
‘again place doubts on the universality of “hermeneutics.”’ For 
Cadamer, these antinomies usually remain in the dark—he tries 
to keep the Heidegger view of the “truth of Being” in the 
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background of the hermencutic epistemology. That is why in his 
works the categories of truth and method, of understanding and 
knowledge, are purposely ambiguous. However, in the devel- 
opment of the hermeneutic school these antinomies appear in the 
form of failures and setbacks. 
The starting point for Apel’s conception is also Heidegger’s 
“radicalization” of hermeneutics!>. —namely, the idea that 
hermeneutic understanding does not compete with the causal 
explanation answering the question why, but that “‘under- 
standing’ as the mode of human being-in-the-world is already 
assumed for the constitution of empirical data and thus for 
answering the whaf-question in epistemology.” 436 In this inter- 
pretation, however, Heidegger’s ‘existential hermeneutic’”’ is not 
far from the “constructive semantics” of Carnap and is parallel 
to the Wittgenstein analysis of language games seen as life 
forms.137 An essential element of its unity is that in regard td the 
relationship of Being and Being-understanding both the ‘‘critical 
analysis of language’ .as well as ‘““Heidegger’s hermeneutics of 
Being” are determined by Kant’s transcendental philosophy. ‘38 
Apel’s version of hermeneutic philosophy places the episte- 
mological motive of Being and Time into the foreground, empha- 
sizes the continuity between the philosophy of the early Heid- 
egger and Husserl’s phenomenology, rejects the truth concept 
of the older Heidegger, the idea of “‘truth events,” 139 and drops 
the universality of the hermeneutic approach. He places the 
complementarity of “‘scientistic’’ (in the positivist sense) and 
“hermeneutic” knowledge in the foreground and to mediate the 
two, introduces “ideology criticism’? in which he combines 
elements of the sociology of ‘‘knowledge,”’ of critical theory, and 
of Freudianism.“9 Apel proclaims a ‘“‘theory of science,’ an 
“anthropology of knowledge” which mixes various directions 
of contemporary bourgeois philosophy, but whose approach 
essentially contradicts the philosophy of the older Heidegger. 
This ‘‘anthropology”’ of knowledge gives up the universality of 
the hermeneutic approach in order to make possible the univer- 
sality of the hermeneutic philosophy, but it must note the lack 
of such a universal philosophy: 
As yet, we do not, in my opinion, possess a philosophy 
which satisfactorily mediates the deep insights of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries into the belongingness of 
human consciousness to Being be it from the social philos- 
ophy of a Marx up to Wittgenstein and Heidegger, with the 
eccentric claim of universal validity for the intersubjective 
logos of reflection. 141 

There is an obvious lack—and this lack needs to be overcome—of 

a comprehensive synthesis of life philosophy and that positivism 
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(tamed and subordinated to life philosophy), which guarantees 
a place for the individual schools and even includes the “‘neomarx- 
istically” interpreted Marx. The neo-Kantian, pragmatic, uni- 
versality, however, conceived in the sense of life philosophy, 
strives more for universal eclecticism than a comprehensive 
synthesis. 

Behind the universality claim of hermeneutic philosophy lies 
not only Apel’s “anthropology’”’ of knowledge but the general 
intention of uniting the directions of present-day bourgeois 
philosophy; this, however, does not exclude a criticism of her- 
meneutic philosophy’s rival schools, in particular of critical 
rationalism. Gadamer, too, who claims a universal validity for 
the hermeneutic method, notes that hermeneutic philosophy 
approaches “analytical” philosophy through its view of lan- 
guage. “2 Ricoeur says that ‘‘all philosophical research’’—Wittgen- 
stein’s investigations, the English linguistic philosophy, the 
Husserl phenomenology, Heidegger’s work, the Bultmann school 
of theology, the comparative history of religion, the anthropo- 
logical works on myth, rites and belief, psychoanalysis—meet 
in the hermeneutically interpreted problem of language.1*3 The 
eclectic efforts toward unity are close to other contemporary 
cfforts which appear to overcome the basic structure of 
present-day bourgeois thinking, but, in fact, reproduce it.1** The 
failure of the universality of hermeneutics and the search for 
a new universal philosophy give witness to the crisis of all forms 
of life philosophy and of the basic principle of hermeneutic 
philosophy. 

The hermeneutic school is a continuation of life philosophy. 
Several of its representatives, especially Bollnow, in their 
arguments with existentialism, reflected the capitalist economic 
boom in West Germany and conservative hopes for a crisis-free 
development of state-monopoly capitalism. With a philosophy 
of a “‘new security,’ Bollnow tried to go beyond the absolute 
crisis of consciousness in existentialism, the mythology of home- 
lessness, the idea of the fatal loneliness and defenselessness of 
the individual. The consciousness of the “new security” relativ- 
ized the crisis experience, corrected the ‘‘excesses”’ and ‘‘onesid- 
edness“ typical of existentialism, that “‘crisis is the sole essential 
form of human existence and therefore human life must neces- 
sarily be oriented toward decision.”’ 

In their own essence, the crises are not permanent, but 

emergency situations. They are interruptions—and very 

significant ones—in the normal flow of life and only fulfill 

their real function if they lead further to a liberating solu- 

tion. Between such crises, however, life often goes on over 

a very long time in calm continuity without demanding a 
4 Gedo 
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decision and without life necessarily being less ‘‘authentic’”’ 

in the existence-philosophical sense, i. e. less real and less 

essential .445 
Bollnow points out a few sore points in existentialism: there is no 
way out of the crisis experience now alleged to bé universal, 
existence is the absolute zero point, there can be no content 
attributed to it. However, this criticism was based on an opti- 
mistic version of life philosophy, it set forth the illusion that 
present-day capitalism had overcome its general crisis in contrast 
to the existentialist myth of crisis. Although Bollnow knew that 
‘‘such a new security could never simply remove the existential 
experience of threat, but must contain and can only overcome 
it on a higher level,’’ 146 he still hoped that the experience of the 
“sound world’? would already be overwhelming and generally 
extendable, that the feeling of homelessness and aloneness, of 
groundlessness and of a “broken world” could be defeated, that 
the consciousness of the accepted order and firm walls would 
prevail.1*7 However, the universal experience of crisis remained 
too intense, even during boom periods, and during the appa- 
rently complete consolidation of the capitalist system in the 
midsixties, faith in the political and social stability of the system 
had been too severely shattered for the hermeneutic philosophy 
of Heidegger’s origin to accept as a whole the ideology of the 
“new security.”” Hermeneutic philosophy not only kept a certain 
social and philosophical distance from Sartre’s existentialism, 
but also pushed Heidegger’s absolute crisis myth into the back- 
ground (but it did not disappear). This school emphasized not so 
much the absoluteness of the crisis, but that human action 
or. cognition is not capable of breaking its ties to the past, 48 
and this past necessarily leads to crisis. 

Hermeneutic philosophy is usually conservative in a more pro- 
saic way than the Heidegger ‘“‘philosophy of Being” in which a 
resigned composure is given legitimation by a conservative 
pseudoradicalism. Through the partial reestablishment of Kan- 
tian subject matter and orientation, hermeneutic philosophy 
takes on the character of a school philosophy voluntarily iso- 
lating itself; but a predominant form of life philosophy in the 
intellectual life of West Germany and also partly of France. 
There is no doubt that Péggeler exaggerates some things, but he 
does show the present role of hermeneutic philosophy, its ambi- 
tions and its continuity, linking it to earlier versions of life 
philosophy:.. 

What once gave existentialism its influence has long ago 
been pushed into the background by other currents such as 
structuralism in France. Looking back, one can see cléarly 
that that which is now considered to be existentialism con- 
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‘tinues the motives of life philosophy and has allied itself to 
phenomenological philosophy, that it could not receive its 
main imprint through the results of ‘private’? boundary 
situations because the questions it dealt with were: How 
does science and technology shape our world? What is the 
role of art and the humanities in a largely technical world, 
etc.? If this philosophizing tries to understand and interpret 
how the particular spheres of our world encounter in various 
ways that which exists, and if, in the process, it tries to 
contemporize the history of philosophy, i.e., its own 
history, then one should speak ofa “‘hermeneutic’”’ philosophy 
rather than of ‘‘existentialism” or of existential ontology 
and phenomenology. In this hermeneutic philosophy one 
may see then one of those competing philosophical currents 
which have articulated themselves during our century and 
continued to exist in‘a relatively homogeneous form. 149 
The consciousness that philosophy is questionable, which 
comes to light very acutely in the crisis situations of the schools 
of life philosophy, remains the basic tenet of the changing forms 
of this relatively homogeneous form. The schools, existing both 
successively and parallel to one another, seek, proclaim, correct, 
and reinterpret a philosophy of ‘‘Being”’ and “‘life,’”’ which in its 
essence is defined by the conflict between the end of philosophy 
and absolute philosophical revelation. Not only in existentialism, 
but in all life philosophy, the idea of philosophy is primordially 
antinomian. “Kierkegaard proclaims that the more I think, the 
less I exist; despite that, he puts forth the existence of an idea 
in which thought and existence both unite and at the same time 
struggle against each other,’ writes Jean Wahl, who was him- 
self a supporter of existentialism. ‘‘That is a question which can 
trouble consciousness and the existence of the existentialist. Does 
the existentialist not expose himself to the danger of destroying 
this existence which he first wants to maintain? Does he not 
have to choose between existentialism and existence?’’ 150 
Although this dilemma appears less dramatic in the non- 
Kierkegaard versions of life philosophy, the being of philosophy 
is no less doubtful in these. In Simmel’s view, too, philosophy is 
pregnant with an insoluble antinomy: here, the issue is objective 
totality, but its universality does not come from things, but from 
the reactions of individual consciousness to things, and this 
universality of the individual consciousness must “‘be objecti- 
vized in a reasonable and conceptual way,”’ must come to light 
in the false appearance of knowledge.154 
Life philosophy (like every philosophy), however, is a set of 
concepts, even though one cannot get at its actual content via 
Concepts: the older Heidegger claims to have overcome this 
4* 
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dilemma, but he repeats it in a modified form by advocating 
“nonobjectivizing’”’ thinking and conferring upon it the revela- 
tion of ‘‘Being.’”’ If, however, “‘philosophy of Being”’ affirms or 
negates anything of ‘‘Being,” it ‘‘objectivizes” it and thus falls 
victim to the sin of the mode of thinking of natural science and 
technology.52 The dilemma posed by Merleau-Ponty in his 
posthumous work returns again and again: “‘end or revival of 
philosophy?’’; and this dilemma fits into the framework of the 
universal myth of crisis. As Merleau-Ponty stated, “the crisis in 
our nonphilosophical condition was never so radical.’’ 153 This 
diagnosis is as repetitive a theme in the various forms of life 
philosophy as is the dilemma about the end or revival, the pos- 
sibility or impossibility of philosophy. The idea of the end of 
philosophy is directly interwoven with the experience of the loss 
of reality,45“ of the fatal ambiguity, of uncertainty and stress in 
the sought-after philosophy of ‘‘Being’’ or of “‘life.’’155 It is 
directly interwoven with the consciousness of the fatal ambi- 
guity, uncertainty and stress of the world.156 ° 


Chapter Three 


THE STRUCTURE OF LATE-BOURGEOIS 
PHILOSOPHY AND TYPES OF APOLOGY 


1. The rise of crisis consciousness 


The two main elements and currents of Jate-bourgeois philosophy 
are a part of the apology for the general crisis into which capital- 
ism has fallen and correspond to the dominating types of this 
apology: the myth of crisis, based on life philosophy, and the 
thinking of social technology, oriented on positivism. On the level 
of the conceptualization of social theories, it is more or less 
obvious that the basic structures of late-bourgeois philosophy 
and the different types of apology belong together. However, 
the link between them is often mediated and is not always and 
unconditionally conscious in the abstract field of philosophical 
concepts where the social meaning of the philosophical content 
lies in the dark, or in that version of apology where the ideolo- 
gical content is mixed together with an interpretation of social 
experiences, and the philosophical components of the social 
essence move into the background. Only from the interconnec- 
tions of ideology arising from the general crisis of capitalism 
can it be seen that the peculiar philosophical content of life 
philosophy and positivism bears the imprint of apology, and 
that these two elements of current bourgeois philosophy are 
herent in the totality of bourgeois consciousness, even in areas 
far away from philosophy, whether as a philosophical concep- 
tion set forth in theses, or implicitly as an unspoken assumption 
or approach, not always formulated on a theoretical level.1 Life 
philosophy and positivism penetrate and are reproduced in the 
political, historical, and economic forms of bourgeois apology; 
however, these forms are not merely conclusions drawn from the 
philosophical doctrines of these schools.? There is usually also a 
certain discrepancy between the political, historical, and econo- 
mic ideologies of the general crisis and the doctrines of these 
schools (which also affects the crisis situations of late-bourgeois 
philosophy). 

Nevertheless, such ideologies are bound to the fundamental 
content of the directions of life philosophy and positivism which 
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they extend or limit, modify and reshape in their own way, and 
they develop specific forms which occasionally deviate from 
those of the philosophical schools. Current bourgeois philosophy 
in general, and as philosophy of crisis in particular, cannot be 
reduced to the totality of the philosophical-schools. The crisis 
diagnoses, the ideas reflecting the historical place of. the crisis, 
the views about the connection between crisis, knowledge and 
social action are partly formulated in the philosophical schools, 
though they differ in basic philosophical ideas; partly they are 
also encountered in the various branches of the bourgeois acade- 
mic establishment which do not come under the heading of phi- 
losophy ;3 partly they are based on special political, historical, and 
economic considerations and gain philosophical relevance. 

The myth of crisis as well as the “‘sociotechnological’”’ view 
are different forms of crisis consciousness, but both reflect the 
general crisis of capitalism: in the myth of crisis the social and 
historical determination of this crisis disappears, evaporates 
into a nebulous world of “human Sein” (or of Being as such) ; 
this neutralizes the crisis intellectually and presents it asean 
inevitable destiny which must be accepted. “Sociotechnolog- 
ical” ideology emphasizes the possibility of regulating and 
bridging the crisis; it is prepared to guarantee the continuing 
functioning of state-monopoly capitalism and to defend this as 
“the free world.” These types of apology are historically specific 
to the period of imperialism, in particular to the general crisis 
of capitalism, and at the same time they maintain, reproduce, 
and repeat the content of earlier bourgeois apology, i. e., of the 
preimperialist period before the general crisis got underway, just 
as imperialism is based on the material reality of the production 
relations in classical capitalism.* Marx described how bourgeois 
economy turned apologetic as soon as the class struggle between 
the bourgeoisie and proletariat came out into the open. After 
the bourgeoisie had conquered political power, 

the class-struggle, practically as well as theoretically, took 
on more and more outspoken and threatening forms. It 
sounded the knell of scientific bourgeois economy. It was 
thenceforth no longer a question, whether this theorem or 
that was true, but whether it was useful to capital or harm- 
ful, expedient or inexpedient, politically dangerous or not.5 
A similar turning point came in other sectors of bourgeois social 
theory and in philosophy too. The fundamental motifs of apology 
reappear and remain, although in differing forms: this apology 
eternalizes capitalism, it obscures its inner antagonistic contra- 
dictions—it claims that capitalist relations were originally har- 
monious (or considers its partial disharmony as secondary) or 
derives the contradictions from origins which lie outside of 
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capitalism—jt declares wage slavery to be the kingdom of 
freedom, a natural condition, and the socialist revolutionary 
transformation of society an impossible and vain undertaking. 
These.are also the leitmotifs behind the variations of apology, 
although these may be modified and have a more complicated 
structure and more modern instrumentation; not only in the 
vulgar political economy of the nineteenth century is it simply 
assumed that capitalism is the inevitable human condition, 
also in the theories of industrial society of the sixties or in the 
conception of the post-industrial society of the seventies. Max 
Weber’s concept of instrumental rationality or Talcott Parsons’ 
category of the “social system” imply that capitalism is and will 
be the normal society forever. While vulgar economy postulated 
that capitalism was the best of all possible worlds, Popper’s 
apology of the “open society’’—representing as it does the social 
content of critical rationalism, and serving asthe general, more or 
less common basis for all bourgeois social theories after the 
Second World War—differs very little from its predecessors in the 
nineteenth century. “I say that our world, the world of western 
democracies, may not be the best of all thinkable or logically 
possible political worlds, but it is the best of all political worlds 
of whose historical existence we have any knowledge,’’® wrote 
Popper, who, in line with contemporary apology, wanted to 
separate the political world of the ‘western democracies’’ from 
the economic and social continuity of the capitalism investigated 
by Marx. He claims that ‘““What Marx called ‘capitalism,’ i. e., 
laissez-faire capitalism, has completely ‘withered away’ in the 
twentieth century.’’7 Keynes criticized the illusions of free com- 
petition under the capitalism of laissez faire, from the viewpoint 
of state-monopoly capitalism; he hoped that “‘capitalism, wisely 
managed, can probably be made more efficient for attaining 
economic ends than any alternative system yet in sight.’’® 
Although Keynes realized that the conception of laissez faire, 
promising’ a spontaneous harmony, was illusory, that: it was in 
obvious contradiction to economic reality, he had: similar 
illusions. In his later conceptions he expected harmony, not from 
laissez faire, like Carey and Bastiat, but through his proposals 
for state-monopoly regulation. He believed that ‘‘the transition 
from economic anarchy to a regime which deliberately aims at 
controlling and directing economic forces in the interests of 
social justice and social stability’’® is possible, whereby one has 
huge technical and political difficulties to overcome, but the 
basis of capitalism was not to be questioned. Keynes hoped that 
thus the “economic problem’’—according to Keynes this was 
“the problem of want and poverty and the economic struggle 
between classes and nations’—would in future recede into 
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the background, ‘‘the arena of the heart and reason will be 
occupied, or re-occupied, by our real problems—the problems of life 
and of human relations, of creation and behaviour andreligion.”’ 1° 

Whatever the differences between the illusions of the vulgar 
economists of the nineteenth century and those of Keynes, 
which are typical for state-monopoly capitalism, both have the 
same persistent motifs of apology. Galbraith justly states that 
the Keynesian (or neo-Keynesian) view corresponds essentially 
to ‘‘neoclassical faith’; it maintains the ‘‘neoclassical faith’’ that 
the individual as consumer or as voter is the highest ruler in the 
economy and state.!! Just as Keynes criticized ‘‘classical’’ 
economy in his time—‘‘the tacit assumptions” of the ‘accepted 
classical theory of economics” “are seldom or never satisfied, 
with the result that it cannot solve the economic problems of the 
actual world’’!2-Galbraith now states that the ‘“‘neoclassical 
system” (including Keynesianism) is ‘‘not a description ofreality,“ 
but is more suited for concealing unpleasant facts; therefore, 
“it is a formula for a quiet noncontroversial life.” 13 (But just as 
Keynes finally did not quite free himself from the disapproved 
“classical” doctrine, Galbraith to a certain extent also returns 
to some elements of ‘‘neoclassical faith.”’) One need not secretly 
conjure up the illusions of the vulgar economists of the nineteenth 
century—or the vulgar bourgeois social theories as a whole—in the 
depths of night as Hamlet did the ghost of his dead father. The 
ghosts of Carey and Bastiat haunt neoliberal apology in gowns 
that are cut to fit the changing fashions. The renewal of Mathu- 
sianism exposes the continuity of the apology Marx investigated. 
This revival is especially evident when the illusions of harmony 
fail—and later, after the acute crisis moderates, when they are 
resurrected. Thus Malthusian tenets appear behind the end-of- 
the-world prophecies in the ‘“‘world models” based on computer- 
ized programs that allegedly legitimize the predictions of ‘limits 
to growth.’ 14 

The difference between the Carey-Bastiat and the Malthusian 
justification for capitalism is not that one is a direct, and the 
other an indirect, apology; !5 both directly affirm capitalism and 
both use indirect argumentation. What separates, and at the 
same time joins, them is their assessment of the contradictions 
of capitalism. Carey says that capitalist production relations are 
free of contradictions, whereas Malthus partly obscures them, 
partly distorts them, and partly explains them with the conse- 
quences of an alleged natural destiny. However, the ideology of 
“harmonious” capital is contradicted by the antagonisms 
becoming visible on the appearance level of the capitalist world, 
and in order to solve these contradictions, this conception, which 
nsists on free competition and rejects the economic activity of 
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the state, calls for the participation of this state. ‘‘The harmonies 
are there as such. In the non-American countries, however, they 
are falsified by the state, and in America itself, by the most 
developed form in which these relations appear, i.e., in their 
world-market reality in the form of England. Carey, in order to 
establish them (the harmonies, transl].), finds no other way than 
to call upon for help the devil he himself denounces, the state, 
and to place it as a guardian angel at the gate of the harmonious 
paradise — namely, protective tariffs.’”’!6 The ideology of harmony 
also shares the empiricism of vulgar economy when it refuses to 
take note of the difference and contradictions between the 
essence and appearance; yet it assumes that the very notion of 
capitalism is harmonious, the disharmonious world of appearan- 
ces arises from the perplexing factors which contradict this 
notion and cannot be explained on its grounds. Carey was still 
able to operate with the difference between what was considered 
a “harmonious” capitalism in the United States and a dishar- 
monious capitalism in England (or a disharmonious world trade), 
and his views forecast the threatening shadows of the later anti- 
nomies in bourgeois apology. 
There was also no lack of recognition of some surface con- 
tradictions ; Malthus emphasized the description of contradictions. 
Malthus is interested not in concealing the contradictions 
of bourgeois production, but on the contrary, on empha- 
sizing them, on the one hand, in order to prove that the 
poverty of the working classes is necessary (as it is, indeed, 
for this mode of production) and, on the other hand, to 
demonstrate to the capitalists the necessity for a well-fed 
Church and State hierarchy in order to create an adequate 
demand for the commodities they produce.!” 
However, the contradictions Malthus mentions and_ partly 
derives from a fictitious natural law, are only some phenomena 
of the fundamental antagonism in bourgeois society; this antag- 
onism, the opposition between capital and labor, is obscured 
both in his argumentation as well as in the ideology of a har- 
mony of class interests under capitalism.!8 Vulgar economy raises 
the appeavance—in other words, the way the motion of capi- 
talist production relations is reflected in the false consciousness 
of those involved in these relations—to the rank of a theory. 
To this false consciousness belong both the illusion of harmony 
and the “brutal view of capital’ to which Malthus “lent brutal 
¢xXpression.” 19 ‘ 
These primordial forms of bourgeois apology implicitly contain 
the positivist view and anticipate elements of life philosophy. 
The latent positivism of vulgar economy is part of bourgeois 
false consciousness, but this reversed consciousness holds com- 
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modity and capital relations fast in their reified appearance 
as unchangeable given facts.2° In vulgar economy the positivist 
prohibition came up even before Comte conceived positivism as a 
philosophical principle: the assumed impossibility and futility 
of investigating the essence that lies in and behind the pheno- 
mena, of trying to grasp theoretically the historical totality of 
social relations. And just as in the special, separated forms of 
surplus value “the common unit—surplus value—and conse- 
quently the nature of this common unit, becomes more and 
more unrecognizable and does not manifest itself in the appear- 
ance, but has to be discovered as a hidden mystery,’ 21 the 
fundamental laws of the development of bourgeois society 
must be found, i. e., the reversed appearance breaking through, 
in order to understand and rediscover the connections that are 
already scientifically recognized. Even in its most abstract 
epistemology, positivism has an apologetic character no matter 
whether this is latent or formulated as a theory: the view 
that sees only the surface rejects the dialectics of essence and 
appearance and ignores the problem of the relation between 
subjective cognition and objective reality, is a part of the class 
struggle; and this, not only in the general conflict between 
materialism and idealism, but also because of its specific function 
in bourgeois apology. 

Marx says of vulgar political economy—and the same applies 
to the other areas of apologetic bourgeois social theory: “Vulgar 
political economy does nothing more than express in doctrinaire 
fashion this consciousness, which, in respect of its motives and 
notions, remains in thrall to the appearance of the capitalist 
mode of production.” 22 This implicit positivism manifests itself 
in the fictitious Malthusian population law; its biologizing 
feature is related to some later tendencies in life philosophy. 
In the final analysis, these tendencies and the positivist. atti- 
tudes are inherent in bourgeois apologetic philosophy. The focus 
of the surface phenomena, the description of the isolated, reified 
appearance and its direct subordination under ahistorical ab- 
stract generality—that is, latent positivism—necessarily become 
interwoven in philosophical consciousness with the experience 
of the mystery of reified relations and of things which are given 
a social life and social soul. While capitalist relations become 
predominant the “‘prosaically real and by no means imaginary, 
mystification” % already peculiar to commodity fetishism de- 
velops into capital fetishism. This mystery, this fetishism of 
capital—and thus the “personification of the thing and the 
materialization of the person” 25—is not simply something im- 
agined by a false consciousness, it is really the objective appear- 
ance of capitalism. 
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When bourgeois apology views this appearance in a positivist 
empiricist manner as an unchangeable essence, it declares this 
appearance—‘‘this enchanted and perverted world”26> to be 
the limits of scientific knowledge. On the surface of the world of 
appearances, capital takes on a mystical form. ‘‘Bourgeois eco- 
nomists are so bogged down in-their traditional ideas of the 
historical development of society ina single stage that the necessity 
oi the objectification of the of the social forces of labour seems 
to them inseparable from the necessity of its alzenation in relation 
to living labour.’’27 Life philosophy identifies alienation and 
objectification in a very different sense from that of the vulgar 
political economists in the nineteenth century: the former 
epistemologically questions objectivity and objective neces- 
sity—that is, it sets a mysterious ‘Being’ and sees history and 
society as manifesting themselves in the darkness of a mystified, 
fatal alienation. To the bourgeois positivist economist, the 
fetishization of capital appears as given, but this fetishization 
also contains the possibility of an interpretation which develops 
in the consciousness or foreboding of bourgeois decay into a 
conception of life philosophy. The ideology of bourgeois despair 
of the twentieth century expresses the bourgeosic’s “dread of 
science, a dread of scientific analysis of the modern economy;” 
in the “arrogant scepticism’ of this bourgeoisie, there domi- 
nates the “despair of ever being able to give a scientific analysis 
of the present, a denial of science, a tendency to despise all 
generalizations, to hide from all the ‘laws’ of historical devel- 
opment.’’28 Thus fideism—and its modernized version in life 
philosophy—is introduced and room is made for it.29 Tendencies 
in the basic framework of bourgeois crisis consciousness unfold 
with imperialism and take on a form which deviates in many 
respects from the primordial forms of apology. 

The forms of positivism and life philosophy in the nineteenth 
century already anticipated the crisis consciousness in the 
imperialist epoch and, in particular, in the period of the 
general crisis of capitalism. The philosophical crisis consciousness 
preceded the unfolding of the entire ideology of crisis in bour- 
geois thinking. (Although certain elements of the economic 
uncertainty were anticipated in the decline of the Ricardo 
school—linked in the writings of John Stuart Mill with a posi- 
tivist philosophy and a bourgeois-liberal reformism—and on 
the basis of the Ricardo theories a tendency to economic criti- 
Cism of capitalism also developed, a crisis consciousness did 
not exist in the vulgar political economy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; despite the over-production crises, it was still full of the 
self-confidence of competitive capitalism.) Comte’s positivism, 
as well as Kierkegaard’s, Schopenhauer’s, and Nietzsche’s life 
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philosophy, reflected that mental crisis which paved the way, 
accompanied, and followed the historical turns of the bour- 
geoisie. In this process, bourgeois thinking broke with its 
revolutionary past, saw itself confronted with the new situation 
of class struggle, with a ‘‘fourth estate’ that was becoming 
an independent political power questioning capitalism. The 
themes and directions of bourgeois decadence showed themselves 
in this mental crisis on the philosophical level: vulgar political 
economists of that time did not even suspect that capitalism 
was threatened, but in a philosophical version as an apolo- 
getic, ahistoricizing, psychologizing interpretation, they con- 
fused threats to capitalism with the dangers coming from capi- 
talism (reification, the disintegration of the personality.) 

Life philosophy of the twentieth century appeals to the ‘‘mood 
of danger’; this ‘goes through the last century; the human 
being feels threatened,” 3° as Jaspers writes. Positivism was 
also stamped by this mood; this, however, ignores the life 
philosophy of the twentieth century, because accepting this fact 
relativized its opposition to positivism and disturbed the identi- 
fication of positivism with materialism. Following on Saint- 
Simon,*! Comte wanted to supply a “‘new doctrine” which is 
“capable of putting an end to the crisis plaguing society.’’ 32 
Nevertheless, his ‘“‘new doctrine,” as well as his conception of 
the crisis, diverged more and more from Saint-Simon; in Comte, 
the description of the crisis—“a confusion now raised to a system 
and depicted as the limit of social perfection” —eliminated Saint- 
Simon’s criticism of capitalism and the perspective of utopian 
critical socialism by giving the crisis an ahistorical] and asocial 
appearance. Comte sought to solve this crisis by suppressing 
social] criticism, by reestablishing “‘order’’ on a bourgeois foun- 
dation: “‘in view of the catastrophes, which caused the destruc- 
tion of the ancien régime, it became obvious that one must 
return to order.’’33 In this carly positivism, the rejection of the 
“ereat problems” of philosophy, that limitation of scientific 
knowledge which reduces the possibility of this cognition to 
recording permanent relations of similarity and sequence of 
facts, the explicit defence of private property against commu- 
nism, all this made up one apologetic whole.%% 

While the vulgar and shallow optimism of competitive capi- 
talism still dominated Comte’s views, and the fictitious ‘“three- 
stage law’? and the scientistic “social-organizational plan” 
conserving the capitalist system promised positivism a glorious 
future, epistemological agnosticism and scepticism plus the 
consciousness of crisis that earlier dominated in Comte’s work, 
later paled somewhat, but was maintained right to the end, 
threw some doubts on this glorious future. The theme of sociology 
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“was to grasp from the beginning right up to today, out of its 
own laws, the industrial society of the given present. It developed 
two of the decisive attitudes towards it: the crisis consciousness 
and the plan. Just because it sees its present as something un- 
finished, as chaos, as crisis, the perfection, creation and cure 
must be experienced in a future that is yet to come; it locates 
the standpoint of the human being as setting out from the 
preexperienced future,”35 writes Schelsky about bourgeois 
sociology. Both moments were contained in Comte’s philos- 
ophy—and also their linkage: the positivist scientistic ‘plan’ 
was for him the only possibility of bridging the crisis, the healthy 
development of “industrial life’ and the achievement of the 
longed-for moral ideals; therefore, Comte can be considered 
one of the forefathers of the industrial-society theory.%6 

Positivism emphasizes the idea of the ‘“plan,’’ of regulation, of 
scientistic salvation; however, there is a vast difference between 
the possibilities for competitive capitalism and for monopoly 
capitalism (in particular state-monopoly capitalism) to under- 
take such regulation—and between the corresponding versions 
of apology. At the same time, Comte’s positivism fetishized 
other situations than did neopositivism, or at least other ten- 
dencies of scientific cognition. That is why the continuity of 
Comte’s positivism and current positivist ideology of ‘‘social 
technology” is more indirect and broken than that of the history 
of the life-philosophy crisis myth. The philosophers of the 
present-day myth of crisis see Kierkegaard and Nietzsche as 
their contemporaries. Kierkegaard’s “criticism of his time... 
sounds to us at first like a criticism of our time; it is as though 
it had been written yesterday,” writes Jaspers at the beginning 
of the thirties when the experience of the world economic crisis 
and the sharp class conflicts raised the universal mood of crisis 
to a paroxysm. Kierkegaard and Nietzsche ‘‘were before their 
time by seeing what already was, without it then causing alarm; 
that is why they have become completely topical thinkers only 
today.’’37 According to Kierkegaard, the age in which he lived 
was burdened with crisis; behind his epistemological and reli- 
gious-philosophical meditations, his personal inner struggle, 
lay the consciousness of the danger of socialism; behind the 
Intimate, individual anxiety lay the bourgeois fear about the 
future of the status quo. 

Kierkegaard’s philosophy of being threatened and of fear was 
the forerunner of the crisis myth apology, conceiving the con- 
Sclousness of crisis as a criticism of his time; and the more apolo- 
8etic this criticism, that is, the more it unveiled the contra- 
dictions of its concrete social content, the more it transposed 

€ source and area of crisis into individual subjectivity, into 
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the pure ego, the more it was isolated from its historical deter- 
mination—the more “‘radical’”’ it could be. Kierkegaard writes: 
Our time strongly recalls the desintegration of the Greek 
state: everything stiil exists, but no one believesin it any more. 
The invisible, spiritual band which justifies and stabilizes 
that which exists has disappeared, and so our time is both 
comic and tragic; tragic because it is collapsing and comic 
because it is there.38 
This anticipated the dominating feeling of decline in the twen- 
tieth century; he noted the decadence of /zs age—and the histor- 
ical contours of this age were so nebulous that a concept for it 
could mean either the life span of an individual or an undefined 
world historic period. Kierkegaard explains this historically 
specific decay with ahistorical principles: like Nietzsche later, 
he opposed historicism together with positivism. In Kierke- 
gaard’s view reality as such bears the crisis within it. 

This philosophy transfers what it claims to be the tragicomic 
character of its age to reality in general: ‘For me, reality is 
only a shadow... which either causes me to laugh or drives 
me to desperation.’’“° The subjectivity of the ego, which is 
tempted by reality, finds itself through faith; it climaxes and 
completes the crisis on its path of sufferings. The stage before 
faith, the ‘‘endless resignation” is ‘“‘peace and calm;’’4! the 
experience of despair, of fear and anxiety, leads to freedom 
and happiness in religion, he says.42 The opportunity for free- 
dom lies in fear and trembling. The faith where freedom, peace, 
and calm reign comes after an absolute crisis of the soul in a 
condition of maximum uncertainty, danger, and paradox: 
absurdity is the subject and principle of faith.43 An elementary 
and direct hatred of the masses“* and a fear of socialism were 
reflected here in a consciousness of decline which mystified 
the historical situation in several ways: it tried to counter the 
revolutionary socialist criticism of capitalism with an apolo- 
getic criticism of the age, it based the judgment and condem- 
nation of the age on a mystified interiority of the ego and shaped 
its philosophical views about the religious shocks experienced 
by subjectivity and about the despair and fears of the lonely 
ego in line with a mystified image of the period. 

Kierkegaard formulated the crisis consciousness of the exis- 
tentialist version of life philosophy. Nietzsche’s thinking con- 
tained the starting point and possibility for almost ai/ directions 
and tendencies of crisis consciousness that developed later in life 
philosophy. His work is a real encyclopedia of the decadent 
world of ideas which fascism drew from and whose main tenets 
were also encountered in the continually rebelling ‘‘critical 
theory” in connection with the principle of universal negativity 
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(the latter, however, not sympathizing with fascism) or in the 
philosophical structuralism searching for the “archeology” of 
knowledge and proclaiming the death of the human being. 
Nietzsche saw his time as an epoch of decay and crisis because 
he felt it threatened by the advance of the working class, of 
revolutionary socialism, of the masses. “Over and above the 
struggle of the nations we were frightened by that international 
Hydra, which suddenly and frightfully appeared, heralding quite 
different future struggles,”’*5 wrote Nietzsche about the Paris 
Commune in a letter at the end of June 1871. The motives of 
Nietzsche’s social criticisms, his accusations and self-accusations 
came to light already at that time: “‘our modern life, yes, ac- 
tually the whole of the old Christian Europe and its state, above 
all, the Romanesque ‘civilization’ now dominating everywhere, 
betrays the tremendous injury our world suffers:. we, all of us, 
with all our past, ave to blame for such horrors.’’46 Nietzsche’s 
idea of crisis—and his whole philosophy basically only varied, 
circumscribed, analyzed, and repeated this idea—interprets the 
crisis sub specie aeternitatis. This is the nihilism of his time, the 
décadence of which he was, by his own confession, both a rep- 
resentative and a critic,47 but to which he attributed a time- 
less character and content. His crisis framework contained the 
idea of the end of philosophy and the search for a new life 
philosophy; he claims that philosophy is decadent from the 
beginning: ‘‘the philosophers always décadents, always in the 
service of nihilist religions.’’48 It seemed to him that the new 
philosophical revelation of life is the synthesis of the persisting 
and reawakening health, the “‘will to power” and the cleansed, 
slagless ‘“‘decadence.” 

While under the heading of decadence he rejected socialism, 
“machine culture,’”” methodical science, materialism, dialectics, 
“slave morality,” democracy, positivism, Christianity, etc., he 
defended and eternalized, in the name.of “‘life,’’ the essence of 
decadence. 

The vefuse, decay, waste is not to be condemned, in itself: 
it is a necessary consequence of life, of growth in life. The 
appearance of décadence is thus necessary, like any ascent 
and advance of life: it cannot be eliminated. Reason, how- 
ever, demands that i be given its right. It is a disgrace 
to all socialist system-makers that they consider circum- 
stances, social combinations, possible under which the vices, 
disease, crime, prostitution, poverty would no longer 
grow.... But this would mean condemning /zfe.‘9 
Nietzsche, who represented and criticized decadence, had two 
Concepts of decay: one type (which he condemned, being in his 
Opinion avoidable) was brought about by socialism, the masses, 
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democracy, etc., and the other referred to a necessary phenomenon 
of ‘‘life’’ which manifested itself in disease, crime, poverty, 
and need. Decadence is not always and not necessarily reduced 
to the cult of disease. In Nietzsche—and after him—the defence 
and mystification of morbidity is supplemented in a militant 
crisis philosophy by the glorification of elementary raw and 
brutal “‘health,”’ of primitive vital power adverse to intellec- 
tualism.*° This becomes visible not only in Nietzsche’s idea 
of a “will to power,’ but also in Hans Freyer’s “‘revolution 
from the right’”’ or in Toynbee’s suggestion for a new religious 
movement promising salvation. 

The philosophy of bourgeois decay derives both morbidity 
and elemental primitive strength, “health,” from a mystery of 
“life’’; it takes the crisis back to biologizing (or at least deco- 
rates its philosophy with biological metaphors), extrasocial 
and ahistorical principles. In Nietzsche, an appearance of dia- 
lectics arose out of the mystification of “health” and ‘‘disease’’>! 
whereby the “‘will to power’ brought forth by primitive fgrce 
is presented as the “‘nihilism of the deed,” as the instinct of 
decadence set in motion. Nietzsche’s philosophy proclaimed 
revolt and indignation; ever since, the philosophical (and not 
only philosophical) traps of bourgeois decadence in Nietzsche’s 
aphorisms lie in wait for those who are disappointed by bour- 
geois democracy, by liberalism and the philosophical schools, 
but who are caught up in elitism, in a fear of the masses and, 
therefore, criticize decadence while at the same time clinging 
fast to it. “We revolted against the revolution. ... We emanci- 
pated ourselves from the fear of reason, that ghost of the eight- 
eenth century: we again dare to be absurd, childish, lyrical,’’5? 
Nietzsche wrote about the “‘strength of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.”’ However, the idea of a revolt against the revolution 
was not only directed backward, it opposed not only the past 
and the historical heritage of the bourgeois revolution, but was 
directed above all forward, against the proletarian revolution: 
the consciousness of crisis so deeply woven into Nietzsche’s 
philosophy therefore remained topical bourgeois thought as the 
prophecy of later crisis myths. 

The prehistory of the types of apology characteristic for 
the epoch of the general crisis of capitalism can be followed 
not only in this early form of positivism and life philosophy, 
but also in the bourgeois historical and political ideology that 
reflected the twists and turns of class struggles in the nineteenth 
century.55 After democracy and liberalism separated, the lib- 
eral theory of bourgeois democracy emerged, a theory which 
continued later in Wilsonism, and then, since the forties of this 
century, has presented itself in the thesis of the ‘‘open society,” 
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in the illusions of a capitalism which resolves its own social 
tensions, changes its economic and social nature through ab- 
stract:formal democracy. This has now become the dominating 
form of bourgeois apology in its ideological and political po- 
lemics against socialism. The liberalism of the midnineteenth 
century, which was turing against democracy, reflected the 
inner contradictions of bourgeois democracy. Seeing a conflict 
between freedom and equality, it criticized the historical reality 
of the French revolution and its intellectual heritage. Tocque- 
ville’s view that one has to choose between freedom and equal- 
ity has remained the starting point for all liberal ideology 
since then—whether Harold Laski’s version with its promise 
of harmony,4 or Dahrendorf’s approach which tries partly to 
reconcile the contradictory aspects and partly to consider them 
irreconcilable,5> or the attitude of Lippmann, who emphasizes 
the antidemocratic and antirevolutionary tendencies of liber- 
alism,°6 or those forms of bourgeois apology which aré more 
conservative than liberalism. Thus, Tocqueville’s ideas could be 
approved in the nineteenth century by both the liberal and, 
from a philosophical viewpoint, positivistic John Stuart Mill 
and by the antiliberal Dilthey, an adherent of life philosophy; 
in these ideas, a latent positivism was interwoven with the 
mythologizing of history. Tocqueville’s writings show him to 
have been a suspicious empiricist who was against philosophy 
and against ‘‘ideology,’’5” but the latent positivism contained 
in his book on American democracy was already secondary 
and subordinate. According to Tocqueville, he was stimulated 
to write this book by the peculiar ‘‘religious awe’’ that the pic- 
ture of the irresistible revolution awakened in him.5§ His book, 
dedicated to the history of the ancien régime and the revolution, 
is largely a description of the events; however, these facts were 
selected in order to illustrate conclusions already drawn against 
the revolution.59 

In Tocqueville’s views, freedom became a mythical figure; 
in anticipation of the “‘dangerous life’’ of what later became 
a subject of life philosophy, it appeared first on the scene in a 
romantic heroic pose, and then it radiated the halo of the re- 
deemer who breaks the spell of loneliness and mammon, and 
brings peace, human warmth, and harmony. The adversary 
of freedom, equality, was turned into a no less mythical figure: 
it was identified as the incarnation of evil, as a historical destiny 
that implies catastrophe.®° According to Tocqueville, the original 
antinomy of bourgeois democracy is determined by the discord 
between an undertermined freedom and a fatal equality.61 
Such a view made possible both the liberal interpretation of 
bourgeois democracy and antidemocratic criticism of it, and at 
S Gedo 
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the same time, an opposition to socialism. Tocqueville’s con- 
sciousness of crisis,62 his ‘‘religious” fear of equality, became 
more intense when, in 1848, he witnessed the revolutionary 
activities of the working class, of the ‘‘new people’’;*3 and as 
early as 1830 his views on bourgeois democracy were stamped 
by antisocialism. The industrial society theory likes to refer 
back to Tocqueville’s conception because there it finds elements 
of its own basic concept. Tocqueville identified many contra- 
dictions in capitalism and bourgeois democracy. Some of them 
he considered resolvable during the course of a universal em- 
bourgeotsement and of leveling, and some of them he derived 
from fatal, insurmountable principles. He considered socialism 
to be the full unfolding of tendencies to equality and centrali- 
zation which he claimed to have perceived during the period 
of the ancien régime and of bourgeois democracy. Like some 
other authors commenting on Tocqueville, Aron, in his survey 
of the history of sociological theories, presents Tocqueville as an 
alternative to Marx. Aron asserts that, in contrast to Marx, 
“Tocqueville, as early as 1835, was fashioning the half-enthu- 
siastic, half-resigned—perhaps more resigned than enthusi- 
astic_theory of what is known today as the welfare state, or 
universal embourgeoisement.” 66 The simultaneous presence of the 
crisis myth and the illusion of the ‘“‘welfare state,” the idea of a 
fatal antinomy in social life and of overcoming social tensions, 
the chiaroscuro of a consciousness of decay and a liberal op- 
timism, all give Tocqueville a specific topicality for the bour- 
geois apology of the past two decades. 

The difference between bourgeois liberalism and antiliberalism 
can lead, in certain historical situations, to conflict and even 
to a political breach. In general, however, this difference in 
the prehistory and history of bourgeois consciousness of crisis 
is relative; this is also expressed in the fact that the crisis 
philosophy of the twentieth century bases itself on both the 
liberal Tocqueville and the antiliberal Ranke. Ranke’s views 
remained alive not only because of his nationalism—which he 
raised to the rank of a philosophy of history—but also because 
of his particular conception of history and its cognition, related 
to life philosophy and paired with a positivistic descriptive 
method. This conception was connected with an assessment of 
his time that anticipated the crisis myth. The antiliberal Ranke 
was less resigned in his considerations of the historical situation 
than the liberal Tocqueville: from his conservative viewpoint 
he was critical of liberal bourgeois democracy, he saw it as 
avoidable for German capitalism, he believed in the cohesive 
force of nationalism, in the principles of historical life which were 
differentiated by nation and epoch and were supposed to lead 
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to harmony,®? he was confident that the monarchy would be 
able to eliminate the “destructive tendencies” linked to a 
people’s sovereignty. 

Even if only a few very aggressive and nationalist forms 
of crisis consciousness accepted the principles of this entire 
doctrine, the considerations of philosophy of history and theory 
of cognition behind this principle—the relativism, the deteriora- 
tion and rejection of the idea of progress, the concept of histo- 
rical life that could not be expressed in concepts, ctc.—were 
seen by bourgeois thinking of the imperialist epoch almost as 
axioms. Ranke based the assessment of his time on the con- 
ception of struggle between the opposing historical life prin- 
ciples which—like the dominating tendencies of the individual 
nations and of the centuries in general—could not be defined 
or grasped through abstractions, but only experienced through 
intuition and insight. The conflict between the monarchy and a 
people’s sovereignty was supposed to be a similar mystery; 
Ranke set his hopes on a victory of the monarchy in this struggle, 
and was optimistic about the outcome of the dispute over the 
life principles in Germany at that time. While this conviction 
was shattered among some of Ranke’s supporters in the face 
of the revival of German class struggles and the international 
events, the conception of history related to life philosophy be- 
came part and parcel of the crisis consciousness. At the end 
of the eighties, Yorck von Wartenburg wrote to Dilthey (and 
Dilthey shared this opinion): ‘‘Development has progressed 
to the stage where it abolishes itself, the human being is so 
removed from himself, that he can no longer find himself. ‘Mod- 
etn man,’i. e., man since the Renaissance, is ready for burial.’’ 69 

During the transition to the stage of imperialism, before the 
general crisis of capitalism, the philosophical ideas of crisis 
consciousness took on a more or less set conceptual form: the 
idea, originally from Nietzsche, of an opposition between ma- 
terial civilization and spiritual culture, the separation of com- 
munity and society (Ténnies), the crisis as the mechanization 
of “life” (Rathenau), the indissoluble discrepancy between 
“creative evolution’ and scientific thinking (Bergson), the 
attitude of ‘elite versus mass,’’ the criticism of bourgeois democ- 
Tacy that was linked with a general antidemocratism (sociologi- 
cally detailed by Mosca, Pareto, Michels, and presented as my- 
thologized revelation by Sorel), etc. Gottfried Benn’s play 
Ithaca, written just before the First World War, gave an inkling 
of the potential destructiveness of life philosophy: it is a philo- 
sophical didactic play in which the positivist ‘‘scientistic’’ atti- 
tude collides with the antiscientific attitudes of appealing to the 
Mystical ‘‘life.”’70 A professor of medicine describes a new 
5* 
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discovery he made and the evidence for it to his colleagues and 
students. The complicated insignificance, inanity, and futility 
of the discovery correspond to the empirically exact and clum- 
sily described banality of the proof. But this discovery and its 
proof represent science—both in the eyes of the scientist who 
advocates positivism, as well as in the eyes of those among 
his students and colleagues who follow life philosophy. In the 
name of ‘‘life’” the students and colleagues are indignant at the 
positivist idea of science, and thus at science and humanism; 
the scientist uses the argumentation of contemporary positivism 
in his defense; he comes up with the dogma of “‘ignorabimus.”’ 
However, both intellectually and physically, he is powerless 
against the indignation and revolt which not only claim the 
natural aggressiveness of “‘life,’’ but also act in the spirit of 
this aggressiveness. “‘The abyss is everywhere: Ignorabimus! 
Ignorabimus!”’—the scientist calls out. But how could this 
argument hold back his opponents who are in love with the 
deadly abyss of “‘life’’ and want to push science, humanism 
and also himself, down into this abyss? The polemics become 
more passionate; the issue is no longer the particular discovery 
and its particular proof, it is now science and “‘life” in itself. 
Nietzsche’s motifs ring out—but without Nietzsche’s aesthet- 
icism, in a vulgar and coarse manner; the prophets of “life’’ 
now claim, “‘dying children and every type of death are part of 
being, like winter is part of the year. Don’t banalize life.” The 
philosophical argument takes a tragic end: in the name of 
“life,” of the motto of Nietzsche’s Dionysus cult, the scientist 
is murdered. ““We are young. Our blood cries out for heaven 
and earth and not for cells and worms. ... Soul, open up. your 
wings; yes, soul! soul! We want the dream, we want the ex- 
citement. We call upon Dionysus and Ithaca!” 

Here the real destructive (and no longer philosophical) poten- 
tial of life philosophy is symbolized, here it conjures up the 
vision that real life, tempted by an intellectual abyss, falls into a 
real abyss; yet, this still did not go beyond the illusions of 
bourgeois thinking of the time. Bourgeois ideology saw philo- 
sophical controversy even when it turned into a desperate 
struggle, as an internal affair of the intelligentsia, and life 
philosophy and positivism represented for this ideology the only 
possible alternative. These illusions hid the fact that such views 
of science and of life, such experience of losing one’s way, such 
desires to escape, such longing to flee were directly and indi- 
rectly (through a multiplicity of mediations) determined by 
class struggle and that the confrontation with Marxism and 
the revolutionary working-class movement lay behind the 
turbulations of intellectual life. . 
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After the October revolution, this crisis. myth no longer antic- 
ipated the attitudes and tendencies of the general crisis, but 
reflectedits reality: the struggle against Marxism and the revolu- 
tionary working-class movement expressed itsélf also in the 
philosophy of decline. Even the appearance that life philosophy 
and positivism existed only for, and dealing only with, the, 
intelligentsia faded. In the new historical situation, during 
and after the First World War and the revolutionary upsurge, 
the apotheosis of catastrophe, of downfall, of disintegration 
and decay became much more attractive to bourgeois consci- 
ousness; crisis philosophy—as abstract as it was—found its 
resonance in immediate experience. However, not only did 
the influence of crisis consciousness increase, but its content 
also underwent modification. The crisis myth was able to come 
out into the open as an ideology at the same time as the general 
crisis became a reality because its philosophical foundations 
had. been laid long beforehand. And yet the position and func- 
tion of its tenets changed in the context of reflecting the general 
crisis; it became a moment of the ideological content, which 
as a basic form of apology, it eternalized, justified, and defended 
this objectively real, universal crisis against the reality of the 
socialist revolution. 

As, however, mystification is inherent in the crisis philoso- 
phies, their connection to the real crisis of capitalism and to 
class struggle, their social significance and apologetic character 
now also did not appear openly and often were not intended. 
The struggle against Marxism-Leninism was the dominating 
factor in the totality of these philosophies in an objective sense, 
and not necessarily the subjective intentions and decisions 
of the individual philosophers.7! 


2. The myth of crisis and life philosophy 


At the beginning of the general crisis, this crisis myth was 
introduced to German—and international—bourgeois thinking 
through Spengler’s The Decline of the West.72 Spengler’s views 
were antiliberal and went hand in hand with the race theory, 
although both elements are not necessarily attributes of the 
crisis myth. Toynbee’s or Sorokin’s crisis philosophies hardly 
demanded the overthrow of bourgeois democracy and were 
certainly not linked to race theories; nevertheless, as Sorokin 
himself wrote, they were of the same type as Spengler’s.73 

_ The crisis myth brings out into the open a turn toward reac- 
tlonary attitudes that comes with imperialism;™ by accepting 
and justifying these attitudes, Walter Lippmann’s proclaimed 
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neoconservative “public philosophy’ meets with the Spengler 
conception condemned by liberalism as a token of decline. Lipp- 
mann also assumed—more than three decades after Spengler’s 
book appeared—that the West is in the process of decaying 
and that the spread of democracy would cause its downfall. 
Where mass opinion dominates the government, there is a 
morbid derangement of the true functions of power. The 
derangement brings about the enfeeblement, verging on 
paralysis, of the capacity to govern. This breakdown in the 
constitutional order is the cause of the precipitate and 
catastrophic decline of Western society. It may, if it cannot 
be arrested and reversed, bring about the fall of the West.75 
The political and ideological differences between the Prussian- 
Junker-conservative pseudoradicalism of Spengler and the 
bourgeois-liberal neoconservativm of Lippmann in the United 
States pleading for a strong state did not prevent their sharing 
of the crisis myth. Their differences (e. g., Spengler believed 
that the West would be destroyed with the certainty of fate, 
while Lippmann merely asserted the avoidable possibility. of 
this), however, remained within the general frame of crisis 
consciousness. The Decline of the West—not only this wording but 
also the view—is the common point of reference to the differing 
details and perspectives of the crisis myth; it is this original 
form which is criticized, corrected, modified, and radicalized. 
In Spengler, the fact that life philosophy and crisis myth 
essentially belong together comes out quite openly. The histo- 
rical vision in The Decline of the West removed the brackets 
around Nietzsche’s aphorismus, linked Nietzsche’s ideas and 
painted them as a monumental fresco, held together by the 
idea of the “‘eternal return of the identical.” In the corresponding 
phases of the particular “‘cycles of culture,’ Spengler saw the 
same fate, heard the same rhythm being repeated; the returning 
themes proclaimed the same decline, not only the twilight 
of the gods as in Wagner’s Ring cycle, but decay of the Faustian 
individual. According to Spengler, decline, degeneration, and 
decay emerge as fate from the very nature of “‘life’’: the scienti- 
fically inaccessible destiny, ‘‘the logic of time,’’ runs against 
causality, against ‘‘the logic of space’’ and is primary to it.7 
But the characteristic dimension of “‘life’’ lies in time. Even the 
decadence of the Faustian individual is an inevitable destiny 
of “‘life’’; this decadence appears in the fact that injustice is 
done to the organic principle of “life’’ in bourgeois democracy. 
“The powers of the intellect and money rise up against blood 
and tradition. The organized replaces the organic, the party 
replaces rank.’’77 But, he says, “‘life’’ makes itself felt in the 
form of the new ‘‘Caesarism’’ and thus completes the over- 
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throw of the Faustian individual. “That is the end of demo- 
cracy. If in the world of truth, proof is all-decisive, then so is 
success in the factual world. Success, that means triumph, one 
existence stream over the other. . . . In later democracy, the race 
breaks out and enslaves the ideals or throws them laughing, 
into the abyss.’’78 The apotheosis of blood and race, the pro- 
phecy of the inevitable Caesarism were later taken up by German 
fascism. Life philosophy’s mystification of the crises, however, 
is not specific to fascism, but a general aspect of bourgeois 
crisis consciousness. Spengler—in anticipation of fascism—for- 
mulated this common content vigorously; that is why The De- 
cline of the West was able to have such a lasting influence also 
on those forms of crisis consciousness which did not sympathize 
with fascism and even opposed it.7? Common to various ver- 
sions mystifying the crisis, and characteristic also of The Decline 
of the West, is that the crisis of capitalism is made ahistorical, 
its origins and essence placed outside of social reality,®® while 
at the same time, many phenomena in monopoly capitalism 
are interpreted from a mystified view of the crisis. Thus, this 
view is given an appearance of historical concreteness, the phe- 
nomena drawn into its interpretation are taken into the magic 
and apocalyptic world of mystification. According to Spengler, 
it is the fate of every culture to reach a crisis, to decay and be 
destroyed—and this fate is the anthropological destiny of hu- 
manity,*! it is the suprahistorical attribute of historical “‘life’’; 
the crisis myth gives an ahistorical and nonsocial explanation 
for a definite historical and social crisis in the present. 

During the twenties and at the beginning of the thirties, 
this mystification in bourgeois crisis consciousness was more 
or less recognized; it linked up with Max Weber’s basic socio- 
logical ideas and with his criticism of the age, and also with 
issues of life philosophy which had remained outside of Speng- 
ler’s tragic visions. Jaspers conceived of this generalized crisis 
as follows: 

Today, the world which had been that of human beings 
for thousands of years, seems to be falling apart. .. . Every- 
thing is in a crisis which is neither surveyable nor to be under- 
stood from one ground and to be repaired, but as our destiny 
it is to be grasped, to be borne and to be overcome. ... 
The question of what is there today can be answered only 
with: the consciousness of danger and loss as the conscious- 
ness of the radical crisis. Today it is only possibility, but 
neither possession nor guarantee. Every objectivity has 
become ambiguous; the truth appears in what is irrevo- 
cably lost, substance appears in perplexity and reality in a 
masquerade.82 
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The apocalyptic, dark tragedy of this vision of crisis reflected 
a peculiar situation: the shocks caused by the 1929 economic 
crisis, the special tension of the German class struggles at the 
time, the crisis of the Weimar Republic; Jaspers reflected 
this specific condition by combining the catastrophe ideology 
of Nietzsche and Spengler with the existentialist pattern of 
an inherently split human being. Jaspers’ crisis concept has a 
directly anthropological-“‘ontological” feature: the historically 
given crisis was no longer. to be identified with the crisis of 
only the ‘‘Faustian individual,’ but with the human being 
as such. This anthropological-‘‘ontological,’’ spiritual view 
appeared in Spengler—and in the conceptions which held fast 
to the repetition of historical cycles—behind what seems to be a 
historical view. The fundamental content of the crisis myth 
is not necessarily expressed in the idea of sequence of the side- 
by-side existence of the ‘‘cultures’—or as Toynbee says, the 
civilizations®°—but through a reinterpretation of the gencral 
crisis of capitalism it is turned into a psychic-intellectual crisis 
arising, allegedly, out of the primordial split of human beings 
as such, out of the so-called destiny of technology and science, 
out of the timeless depths of the soul. Spengler’s philosophy 
of history is, in this respect, a prototype of the later forms of 
the crisis myth, both of the cycle theories as well as the crisis 
derived from the “human situation’”’ and the general rhythm 
of human existence. 

Ortega y Gasset, like Spengler, saw the tragedy of the present 
in the “‘revolt of the masses,’ and in relation to this common 
content it is secondary that the crisis, according to Ortega, is 
not the descending curve of a “‘culture,’’ but more an often- 
Tepeated phenomenon; every change in generations where the 
continuity in the ‘‘system of convictions” is broken is consid- 
ered a crisis; ‘‘the human being remains without convictions, 
i. e., without a world,”’ the change intensifies into a crisis and 
takes on a catastrophic character, he says.® “‘Being human... 
is an absolute and dangerous adventure,’ Ortega writes. ‘“The 
human substance is nothing else than danger. The human being 
wanders between abysses, and it is his very own task, whether 
he likes it or not, to maintain his balance.’’85 Like a sensitive 
instrument, the various versions of the crisis myth register the 
historical movement of the general crisis of capitalism, its modi- 
fications and national differences in intensity and form. How- 
ever, life philosophy’s conception—and the elite attitude 
going hand in hand with it—links these versions in which the 
antinomy of the historically specific essence of the interpreted 
and described crisis and the suprahistorical character of this 
interpretation—in which the concepts of the human being, of tech- 
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nology, and of science are taken out of their historical and social 
context—is necessarily repeated again and again. Thus, accord- 
ing to them, the actual field and source of the crisis lie in the 
mental sphere. Psychologizing, which corresponds to the thesis 
of an irrationality of the ‘‘will’”’ or of a split ‘‘existence’’ of the 
soul, was already a basic theme of Nietzsche’s life philosophy 
and of Kierkegaard’s existentialism. Spengler adopted this 
psychological view of history—“‘only from the soul can the 
history of mankind become accessible’ *—and he placed the 
connection between the destiny of ‘‘life’ and the mystery of 
the soulinto the foreground: “From destiny, there leads a path 
to the experience that is exceedingly difficult to grasp, what I 
call the depth experience.’’ 87 

Psychologizing of life philosophy evolved further in Freu- 
dianism, although Freud’s view of science was subjectively more 
positivistic; the philosophical content of his “depth-psycho- 
logy’’88 created the missing link in the crisis-myth chain. At 
the time of the general crisis of capitalism the fundamental 
direction of this philosophical content ran parallel to the paths 
of life philosophy. Although Freud’s conscious intention was 
to light up the depths of the subconscious by scientific ratio- 
nality and although he despised the philosophical mystifica- 
tions surrounding the subconscious, he did, in fact, accept the 
mythological character of the psychoanalytical view of the soul 
and of society and thus the intellectual affinity to Nietzsche 
and life philosophy’s mythologizing concept of science.89 Freud’s 
rational scientific intentions and opinions became victims of 
the philosophical content of his own doctrine, whose logic prov- 
ed stronger than the originally positivist-mechanistic concept 
of science in his personal intentions. Objectively, this philo- 
sophical content fits into life philosophy and becomes an inte- 
gral part of bourgeois crisis thinking, despite the legends about 
Freudianism being critical of ideology, rebellious, and even 
revolutionary.®” In the twenties and early thirties Freud reached 
the conclusion that the psyche can be explained through the 
conflict between autonomous, timeless, and unchanging prin- 
ciples—the instinct for life and for death, Eros and Thanatos—and 
he described the topology of the psyche with the formula of 
the zd (an impersonal-personal, anonymous, subconscious psy- 
chic being), the ego and the superego—in other words, explained 
More in terms of mystical shapes clothed in a conceptual form 
than in concepts. At the same time, these life-philosophy prin- 
ciples (mythical shapes) in Freudianism appear to be concepts 
of natural science. 
__ The fundamental and dominating field of the psyche—the 
1d—has .a somatic origin, according to Freud, the instincts 
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emerge out of the human body, they represent the demands of 
the material organism on the psyche.9! Freud was always of 
the opinion that psychology is a natural science;?? however, 
his rather positivist neo-Kantian concept of science does not 
exclude life philosophy’s idea of the irrationality of the un- 
conscious. “Reality will always remain ‘unknowable,’’”’ Freud 
claims, consistent with the schema of the positivist and neo- 
Kantian epistemology of his time; “‘and if, for instance we say: 
‘At this point an unconscious memory intervened,’ what that 
means is: ‘At this point something occurred of which we are 
totally unable to form a conception, but which, if it had entered 
our consciousness, could only have been described in such and 
such a way.’’’’3 In Freud, the mental became the area of the 
crisis as interpreted by life philosophy; he thought it was pos- 
sible to explain history of the condition of crisis through the 
psyche understood in this way. For Freud, the psyche is not 
absolutely unchangeable; a pattern of development occurs in 
which the external force is internalized, through the superego 
accepting the demands of the external force.% Freudianism, 
however, considers the topology of the psyche unchangeable, 
the dominating role of the id to be uneliminatable, and the id 
itself to be timeless. The struggle between Eros and Thanatos, 
between the instincts for life and for death, characterizes the 
development of the individual, and at the same time the “‘process 
of civilization” and ‘‘the secret of organic life.’”’® According 
to Freud, “‘civilization” (here identified with the development 
of society) emerges through the stimulation given by Eros—that 
primordial, eternal instinct for life—under the pressure of ex- 
ternal need; however the soul must pay for “‘civilization’’ the 
tribute of the energy taken away by Eros for restraining the 
instincts. 
Human civilization rests upon two pillars, of which one 
is the control of natural forces and the other the restriction 
of our instincts. The ruler’s throne rests upon fettered 
slaves. ... Woe, if they should be set loose! The throne 
would be overturned and the ruler trampled under foot.% 
Thus force, the suppression of instinct—and according to Freu- 
dianism all oppression—is depicted as an inevitable conse- 
quence of the control of nature: Freud even concluded that 
the economic crisis of 1929 was a reprisal for technical devel- 
opment. 

The mystified picture of the general crisis of capitalism as 
reflected in bourgeois thinking, Freudianism places into the 
eternal_and gloomy—landscape of the soul: the human being 
is locked from two sides into his existence (Dasein) and thus 
also trapped in a crisis situation. On the one hand, “‘civilization’”’ 
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is considered the work of Eros, it also presupposes force—not 
only the curbing of the death instinct, but also the exploitation 
of sexuality—therefore, its necessary attribute is “fear of a 
revolt by the suppressed elements” (sexuality) which requires 
‘stricter precautionary measures.’’°8 On the other hand, the 
hopeless crisis situation results from the timeless structure and 
inner tensions of the soul, from the dynamic of the instincts; 
the death instinct, with its representative, the aggressive or 
clestructive instinct, like the fear of the superego, belong cter- 
nally and universally to “‘life,’’ to the psyche. “Neither of 
these instincts is any less essential than the other,’”’ Freud wrote 
about the erotic and the destructive instincts; “the phenomena 
of life arise from the concurrent or mutually opposing action 
of both.’’409 Thus Freud considered illusory all attempts to 
remove aggressiveness; he considered the idea and practice 
of revolutionary socialism futile. This attitude was not moti- 
vated by personal sympathies or antipathies—separated from 
the philosophical and social content of Freudianism, but by his 
whole view of society, culture, and life. In Freud’s opinion, 
the socialist revolutionary abolition of private ownership of 
the means of production cannot change the human instinct 
for aggression. “In abolishing private property ... we have 
in no way altered the differences in power and influence which 
are misused by aggressiveness, nor have we altered anything 
in its nature.’’0t In line with his fundamental attitude, Freud 
rejected the Marxist conception which he saw as explaining society 
clialectically as a specific process of natural history; he repeated 
the bourgeois platitude which identifies Marx’s criticism of a 
psychologizing view of society and history with ignoring the 
processes of the psychical.192 Freud represented an extreme 
version of the psychologizing view which he linked to an ap- 
proach which saw the crisis as the psychological-anthropolog- 
ical destiny of the human being. Freudianism does not simply 
express the general myth of crisis, lending it a character which 
goes beyond the single historical situation; it does not merely 
yield a link in the crisis myth lacking earlier; it can be asso- 
ciated with the other basic form of apology too: psychoanalytical 
Social therapy can supplement and support the more prosaic 
social therapy of “‘social technology.’’ 13 

The psychologizing of the general crisis, which is characte- 
Tistic of life philosophy, is not always mediated by Freudian- 
ism; and also outside Freudianism it does not always take 
on such a directly anthropological form, as in Ortega’s crisis 
view, This anthropological motif appears in Toynbee as a pseu- 
dohistorical pattern of the soul, in Sombart, Max Weber, or 
Scheler as a psychic principle that gives rise to and maintains 
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capitalism. While the crisis is not treated as the immediate 
attribute of the human being as such, but as a fatefully recur- 
ring process of historical development, the detailed historical 
circumstances merely reproduce and illustrate the constant 
mystery of the eternal soul of the human being, of the relation 
of this human being to divinity and, finally, of Creation itself. 
The somewhat parallel tendencies of the crises, which prepare 
for or accompany changes in socioeconomic formations, here 
lose their historical determination, are taken out of their social 
context and raised to the abstractness of ahistorical spirituali- 
zation. According to Toynbee’s theologizing crisis myth, the 
fatal disintegration of ‘‘civilization’”’ appears as a splitting of 
the soul,!% the sequence of “civilizations” reveals the eternal 
and unchangeable nature of the human being determined by 


the spirit. 
The conclusion is that human life and its setting are mys- 
teries. ... We recognize that a human being is not master 


of the situation in which each of us finds himself as a conse- 
quence of having been called to life by forces whose nature 
and working he cannot fathom. The recognition of this 
impels a human being to seek to make contact with these 
mysterious forces that hold, him in their power. !% 
Toynbee considers the psyche of the “noncreative majority” 
of people to be unchangeable: 
In every growing civilization ... the great majority of the 
participant individuals are in the same stagnant quiescent 
condition as the members of a primitive society which is 
in a state of rest. More than that, the great majority of the 
participants in any civilization in any phase are men of 
like passions—of identical human nature—with Primitive 
Mankind. ... The characteristic type of individual whose 
action turns a primitive society into a civilization and causes 
a growing civilization to grow is the “‘superior personality” 
or ‘‘genius’’ or “‘great mystic”’ or ‘‘superman’’; but in any 
growing society at any given moment the individuals of 
this type are always in a minority. They are no more than 
a leaven in a lump of ordinary humanity; and this ordinary 
humanity is no different.in nature from the human type 
which is typical of primitive societies. 1% 
Toynbee claims that even the strength of the creative superman 
is an issue of the unchangeable mystery of life, and to life be- 
longs the growth and decay of the “‘civilizations,” like the destiny 
of mental crisis whose intrinsic nature remains constant under 
changing conditions. 
In the crisis myth of life philosophy, the emphasis is placed 
sometimes on the spiritualization of the bourgeois crisis and some- 
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times on the spiritualization of the bourgeots crisis: the psychol- 
ogizing-spiritualizing view of capitalism is specific to both 
variations of apology in the imperialist era, particularly during 
the period of the general crisis. Even before the First World 
War, Scheler summed up the efforts of Max Weber, Troeltsch, 
Sombart, and also of James and Bergson, by linking the psychol- 
ogized and anthropologically interpreted concept of alienation, 
the idea of the “capitalist spirit’’ and the specific ‘“‘human type” 
it produced through its structure of experience and instinct, 
and then fitted this conception into the apologetic criticism 
of culture. ‘Of the various signs showing us the demise of the 
social system under whose strength and direction we live, 
J see none more convincing than the deep alienation which today 
fills the best minds and strongest hearts faced with this order 
of life,’ Scheler writes. He says that Gobineau, Nietzsche, 
facob Burckhardt, and Stefan George were the first to give 
expression to this alienation; it “‘grips more and more also the 
real children of our time, grips not only the ‘poets and think- 
ers,’ but, for example, the merchant Walther Rathenau and 
the economist Werner Sombart, so deeply imbued and familiar 
with the living forces of our economic life.’ 1°7 
The introduction of a category of totality did not weaken, 
but firmly established the apologetic character of Scheler’s 
views: this totality concept—in contrast to that of materialist 
dialectics—claims the primacy of a spiritual-psychic totality 
which a priori excludes investigation of the material framework 
in society; it cannot be comprehended through scientific cog- 
nition, but through the revelation of the psyche. Scheler pro- 
jected a psychologized anthropological concept of alienation 
onto a totality defined by the “bourgeois human type’ or the 
“capitalist spirit’? (whereby he anticipated the “‘total’’ exis- 
tentialist view of alienation that unfolded later): 
Alienation, therefore, does not apply to this or that single 
side or phenomenal aspect of our social system, but to its 
totality, and it must do this, because it is directed above 
all against the human type who, after all, guarantees the 
existence and continuation of this social system. ... The 
new alienation, a wholly indisputable and immediate ex- 
perience, is doubtless also the mental starting point for 
the problem of essence and origin of the “capitalist 
spirit’? 108 
The “capitalist spirit’ and the human type bearing it are here—and 
not only in Scheler, but in the whole direction of thought that 
he represents—a totality of mental properties, a psychic con- 
dition, separated from the reality of social classes, but which 
creates and maintains the capitalist ‘‘system of life and 
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culture.” 109 While the idea of the crisis and decay of the ‘‘capi- 
talist spirit’ and of the ‘Shuman type’’ corresponding to it 
expresses invertedly the real crisis of capitalism, it gives the 
impression of being radical criticism: it states the agony of 
psychic death throes of capitalism, and even its critical 
feature—a_ ejection of enlightenment and_liberalism—is 
actually an affirmation of the real capitalism developed into 
imperialism. The view which at first interprets the crisis as a 
mental-historical event, objectively remains caught up in this 
affirmation, even if—as in Martin Buber—it is subjectively 
inspired by petty-bourgeois, utopian, romantic, anticapitalist 
intentions. According to Buber, the intrinsic nature of the crisis 
is the ‘‘crippling failure of the human soul,”’ which people ex- 
perience in technology, economics, and politics. The ‘‘pecu- 
liarity of the modern crisis,” Buber writes at the beginning 
of the forties, is ‘‘the lag of human beings behind their works.” 
“‘People can no longer cope with the world they have created, 
it is becoming stronger than they, it is becoming free of them, 
it confronts them in an elementary independence, and they have 
forgotten the word which would control this Golem that they 
themselves created.’’119 This conception reduces the crisis 
to the conflict between “human being”’ and “‘world,’”’ between 
soul and historical reality; the crisis is neutralized from the 
beginning. 

In the fifties, this tenor appears in Buber: anthropological- 
psychological restylization of the crisis separates it from capi- 
talism, and at the same time applies it to real socialism.141 Of 
course, Buber’s Proudhonist utopian ideas and intentions are 
far from the conservatism of Scheler and even further from the 
racial myths of a Spengler, and even in opposition to them, 
but the bonds that link. Buber’s crisis conception with the 
fundamental content of the Decline of the West prove to be 
stronger. 

Spengler’s crisis myth is also a prototype of the later life- 
philosophy view of crisis not only in that it is very persistent 
in its psychologizing of capitalism and the crisis, but also in 
that it believes the crisis in philosophy belongs fundamentally to 
the psychologized general crisis of capitalism. ‘‘‘Capitalism is 
in no way a form of economy or a ‘bourgeois’ method of making 
money. It is a way of seeing things.”’ 112 This way of seeing things 
is a pattern of the soul behind which lies a fatal philosophical 
error, the “‘unlimited confidence in the almighty power of 
reason.”’ 113 The antiintellectual philosophical crisis consciousness 
glaiming the failure of scientific thinking and giving itself a 
general, explanatory principle of history is not only a main 
thesis of the culture-critical views, a variation of the explicit 
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belief in catastrophe, it is also not only a joint element in the 
visions of Spengler and Toynbee, Sorokin and Berdyayev,!but an 
element which it has in common with such differing philosophical 
purposes as those of Bergson, Dewey, or Husserl. In a certain 
sense, their philosophies appeal to “‘life,”’ but the originally 
naive-Tealist sentence of the primum vivere, deinde philosophant 
changes its meaning: according to these doctrines, people actu- 
ally live life philosophy.1 In Bergson, the rupture between 
‘life’ and scientific abstraction appears not only as an episte- 
mological subject, but also as a key problem of the spiritual and 
psychic condition of the individual and society. The limitation 
of a given particular stage of scientific knowledge is here ab- 
solutized into its universal powerlessness: in the intuitionist the 
human being feels lost if he relies on science. Bergson’s critique 
of science claims that science is incapable of comprehending 
movement and development. But this critique sees a science 
thinking, measuring, and calculating in fixed concepts as in- 
dispensable, not only because it is technically useful, but because 
it also asserts that science—through its fixed concepts—conserves 
society. “The general intellect, the ability to ‘rationally’ order 
the concepts and use the words correctly, must participate in 
social life just as intelligence in the narrower sense, the mathe- 
matical function of the mind, has a leading role to play in cogni- 
tion.’’ 146 Bergson treated the positivist metaphysical view of 
science in a way similar to Popper’s later conception of “‘social 
technologies.”” Science thus interpreted in Bergson’s philosophy 
is subordinated to intuitionism, which does not want to study 
society by means of scientific concepts, because, according to 
this view, society has no laws of its own; it is supposed to have 
only biological laws, which are to be taken into account in 
studying the psychological development of the individual and 
society. 

It is in this context that one sees crisis consciousness, or the 
illusion of its dissolution in the older Bergson. In accordance with 
the moralizing and psychologizing crisis clichés of the time, he 
explained the crisis in terms of the discrepancy between technol- 
ogy and soul. The instruments extended the human body, 
allowed it to grow: 

but the soul in this hugely enlarged body has remained the 
same; now it is too small to fill this body, too weak to govern 
it. Thus, the gapbetween them. Thus, the terrible social, polit- 
ical, international problems, and lots of definitions of this 
gulf; nowadays, these problems stimulate so many confused 
and ineffective efforts to fill the gap; what we would need 
is new reserves of potential—and today moral—energy. 147 
While Bergson rejects the radical antitechnology and tends more 
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to a technology fetishism viewed positively, he does hope that a 
psychic-moral renewal will dissolve the contradictions which are 
caused, according to his conception, by technology through 
“badly managed industrialism’’; he considers it possible to 
correct these negative effects with the machine becoming a “‘big 
benefactress.’” However, it is a paradox of this crisis pattern that 
a philosophical expression of crisis, intuitionist life philosophy, 
is presented as its solution. Bergson says that the unity of 
“mechanics’’ and “mysticism’’ (the latter being primary) is 
capable of bridging the gap between technology and soul. 
Human beings lift themselves over the earth, relying on 
efficient tools. They must rely on matter if they want to 
oes away from it. In other words: mysticism needs mechan- 
. We would add that ... mysticism is demanded by 
mieshiniee The origins of this mechanics is more mystical 
than one would believe. 118 
This explanation of the crisis assumes the fundamental unity of 
“‘mechanics’”’ and “mysticism,”’ sees its conflict as external: 
Bergson may have perceived the ‘‘terrible social, political, itter- 
national problems,” but took the intensity of the experience of 
bourgeois crisis into account merely epistemologically—among 
other things, in the subjectivization of the experienced historical 
time; his diagnosis of crisis, and his hopes for overcoming it, Te- 
mained nebulous, superficial, partial. 

Compared to the vagueness of the Bergson experience of. Crisis, 
the view of crisis in Dewey’s philosophy at the beginning of the 
twenties was more explicit. The program of the “‘reconstruction 
in philosophy” reflected Dewey’s view of “‘a crisis and a turning 
point in human history” and he tried to solve this. crisis. Dewey 
wrote: 

Insecurity and strife are so general that the prevailing 
attitude is one of anxious and pessimistic uncertainty. Un- 
certainty as to what the future has in store casts its heavy 
and black shadow over all aspects of the present.119 
In its essentials, his diagnosis corresponded to the common 
pattern of Western European bourgeois crisis philosophy: he, 
too, is of the opinion that the crisis is caused by science, that it is 
an immediate consequence of the split between science and 
morals. 
The upsets which, taken together, constitute the crisis in 
which man is now involved all over the world, in aspects of 
his life, are due to the entrance into the conduct of the 
everyday affairs of life of processes, materials and interests 
whose origin lies in the work done by physical inquirers.12 
Dewey claims that pragmatism offers a solution to the crisis; 
however, his solution is just as ambitious as his diagnosis. 
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According to Dewey, the crisis appears through immaturity in 
“the development of scientific inquiry’: science did not yet 
penetrate behind the physical and physiological aspects of 
human problems and interests; it did not investigate the ‘‘in- 
stitutional conditions” that determine the “human consequen- 
ces” of science.124 Thus, Dewey’s program demanded and pro- 
mised scientific research into social institutions, a new philosophy 
of science. The intrinsic nature of the crisis, however, Dewey sees 
above all as a moral problem; 122 in order to overcome and solve 
it, one must strive for a moral revival, for a philosophy of morals. 
This ambiguity goes through the whole of Dewey’s pragmatism; 
it aimed to be a philosophy of science of a positivist character 
and at the same time to be a moral philosophy in an antiposi- 
tivist sense that was to represent the spirit of modem science and 
simultaneously the subjectivity that raises itself above the 
objectivity of science, criticizes it from outside and yields activity 
and.“‘practical action.’’ The latent tendency toward life philos- 
ophy in Dewey’s thinking makes it appear that the inconsistency 
between his philosophy of science and his moralizing social:views 
had dissolved; he declared cognition to be a type of “practical 
action,’ 123 and ignored the epistemological difference between 
scientific cognition and material practice. He attempted to 
eliminate the idea of the objective-concrete general from philos- 
ophy and science; according to Dewey, scientific judgments 
refer only to individual cases and individual acts; he thus approx- 
imated scientific judgments to ethical,!% and made science 
dependent on moral considerations. In the end, moral philosophy 
won the day over the positivistically oriented philosophy of 
science. However, this proved to be only an apparent harmony: 
Dewey’s philosophy claimed for itself “empiricism,” the prac- 
tical, ‘operative’ and experimental character of natural scien- 
tific knowledge, and hoped to avert the danger that philosophy 
would ‘“‘undergo a complete break with the authorized spirit of 
science.’ 125 At the same time it criticized the objectivity and 
generality of science in line with life philosophy; its instrumen- 
talist view of science made impossible a scientific cognition of 
that which Dewey thought was the intrinsic nature of the crisis 
and its solution. 

The starting point in the crisis conception of Husserl’s philos- 
ophy is related to that of Dewey (although strong differences, 
even contradictions, exist between their philosophical concep- 
tions). The older Husserl, too, looked for the source of the crisis 
of human existence in the crisis of the sciences, but his ideas 
were much more radical than Dewey’s. This questioning and 
critique of science, this sharpness in the exposure of the problems, 
and the philosophical decisiveness of the solutions proposed, 
@ Gedo 
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reflected European—and in particular German—conditions at the 
end of the twenties and beginning of the thirties (and also 
Husserl’s personal experiences). The radicalized life philosophy 
of the older Husserl expressed itself both in considering the 
essential character of crisis as philosophical and also in the view 
of this philosophical content. Husserl states that 
After all, all modern sciences... fell into a peculiar crisis 
that was perceived as growingly puzzling. It is a crisis which 
does not attack the individual science in its theoretical and 
practical achievements and yet shatters the whole of its 
meaning of truth through and through. ... Therefore, the 
crisis of philosophy means the crisis of all modern sciences as 
links in the philosophical universality, an at first latent, and 
then growingly visible, crisis of European mankind even in 
the total sensuality of its cultural life, in its total ‘‘exis- 
tence.”” 126 
The radicalism of Husserl’s criticism of the sciences may go 
beyond the biologizing-psychologizing Bergsonism and beyond 
Dewey’s pragmatism (friendly to the spirit of a new science),"and 
yet it was still on this side of the direct antiscience attitudes of 
existentialism or of Heidegger’s ‘‘philosophy of Being.’’ Husserl 
made room for ‘‘objective sciences” in his epistemology (even 
if its place was subordinated and limited). He nevertheless con- 
sidered their special content as philosophically irrelevant, put 
their current general philosophical attitude on the negative pole 
by arguing that the source of the universal crisis lay in this 
philosophical attitude, in their claim to objectivity, in their 
“naturalism.’’ That is why the older Husserl no longer tried to 
keep up with the particular scientific theories or even with the 
spirit of contemporary science.!27 However, technology and its 
connection to science did not yet present a direct basic problem 
for him.128 
The connection between crisis consciousness and life philos- 
ophy’s criticism of objective scientific knowledge, the in- 
corporation of this criticism into the crisis consciousness and also 
the idea of a primary subjectivity of the Lebenswelt, inaccessible 
to any objective scientific cognition, were not philosophically 
new. They were already important motifs in Kierkegaard’s, 
Nietzsche’s, and Dilthey’s writings, while in the bourgeois 
philosophical crisis consciousness of the twenties and thirties 
they became commonplace. ‘‘Away from naturalism and the 
almost identical intellectualism, but also away from historicism 
and the identical specialization and relativism of fossilized 
academic disciplines, those are the best-known slogans,’’ 129 
Troeltsch wrote at the beginning of the twenties, and a decade 
jater, Jaspers identified the “‘crisis of the sciences’’ with the 
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“human crisis.” 130 Life philosophy’s conception of the crisis of 
the sciences in the twentieth century, also in the phenomeno- 
logical form of Husserl, usually reduces the social crisis to the 
philosophical crisis of the sciences. Here it supplements the 
earlier criticism of scientific thinking, which calls upon “‘life,’’ 
with the positivist interpretation of the epistemological problem- 
atic of the “‘crisis of foundations’’ and applies this inter- 
pretation to its own views. 

Some explicit or implicit assumptions of life philosophy, 
explaining the universal crisis with the crisis in science, have 
also been taken from positivism. This crisis conception accepts 
the thesis of positivist scientism, which places merely formal 
scientific rationality on one side and the irrationality of imme- 
diate personal experience on the other. Here the positivist con- 
cept of science is identified with science itself. 

In its specialized scientific form, science has become a type 
of theoretical technique, just as technique in its usual sense 
is based more on a “practical experience” that grew out of 
many-sided practical activity, .. . and less as an insight into 
the rationality of a performance completed. Thus, modern 
science has surrendered the ideal of genuine science that has 
been alive and effective in the sciences since Plato and the 
radicalism of scientific self-responsibility.131 
In the phenomenological criticism of science—and thus also in 
interpretation of the crisis—dissatisfaction with science as 
degraded by positivism, rejection of its practical ties, and 
disapproval of its materialist attitudes are all combined. This 
latter prevails in the phenomenological view of the philosophical 
crisis of the sciences: the allegedly tragic confusion of science, 
says Husserl, originates from its materialism, its claim to objectiv- 
ity. Husserl’s later philosophy has a certain peculiarity and 
novelty compared to the usual versions of life philosophy in 
that it criticizes science from the epistemological viewpoint with 
the promise of a “‘rigorous science,’’ and by unfolding this 
criticism. Husserl sets up the absolute subjectivity of the Lebens- 
welt. To eliminate the objective scientific content he constructs 
a detailed method and gives the fundamental and common 
essence of life philosophy an appearance of a new rationality, of 
a new and now no longer objective scientificity. Accordingly, 
Husserl’s works contain the program for a total philosophy 
(although, as one of his pupils commented, they are more like an 
introduction to this philosophy 432) ; phenomenological philosophy 
1s not based on, but substantiates, the sciences, 133 claims to lead 
to adequate consciousness about the Lebenswelt, to solve the 
Tiddle of subjectivity, to know the way out for the universal 
Crisis of the ‘“European sciences,”’ i. e., of ‘European humanity.” 
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“The crisis of European existence has two solutions,’’ says 
Husserl; one is the “‘downfall of Europe in alienation from its 
rational “‘sense of life’’ (Lebenssinn), barbarity, enmity against 
the spirit, and the other is ‘‘Europe’s rebirth out of the spirit of 
philosophy through a heroism of reason which finally overcomes 
naturalism.” The ‘‘crisis of European existence’ is in Husserl’s 
view not an inevitable fate; it arises out of the teleology of 
European history understood in phenomenology, its intrinsic 
nature consists in ‘‘the apparent failure of rationalism,” in the 
estrangement of rationalism in its entanglement in “‘naturalism”’ 
and ‘“‘objectivism.”’ 134 However, the promised phenomenological 
solution to the crisis, the new redemption, has an exceedingly 
doubtful feature. The current condition of philosophy and of the 
philosopher is, in the view of philosophical crisis consciousness, 
from the outset problematic and burdened with antinomies. On 
the one hand, the philosopher today seems to be faced with an 
“existential contradiction’? because phenomenology considers 
only one philosophy possible; this premise and this aim of philos- 
ophy is confronted with the plurality of existing philosophies. 135 
On the other hand, phenomenology strives to be a science with 
absolute and universal validity of the subjectively relative 
Lebenswelt and claims for this supposed science a “‘universal- 
purpose idea of final truth.’’436 

Husserl is convinced that his phenomenological method dis- 
solves this antinomy; in his self-understanding he opposes irra- 
tionalism, and he fears that philosophy ‘‘today threatens to 
succumb to scepticism, irrationalism, and mysticism.’ 97 Hus- 
serl’s phenomenology, however is actually a methodical intro- 
duction and substantiation. for just this scepticism, this irration- 
ality and mysticism. The “‘rigorous”’ scientificity by which the 
Lebenswelt is embraced in a nonobjective way, proves to be an 
illusion; the phenomenological rationality of the Lebenswelt is in 
fact a “‘mythological rationality.’’ 138 The proclaimed “‘rigorous’’ 
scientificity concentrates, in line with Husserl’s interpretation, 
on the hope of a ‘‘change in personality,” ‘“‘which would first of 
all be comparable with a religious reversal,”’ promising a ‘‘new 
will of life.’ 439 In the final analysis, Husserl’s reformulation of 
Descartes’ “‘cogito”’ conjures up Nietzsche. According to phenom- 
enology, the essence of the crisis is the crisis in philosophy; the 
new way of thinking, the philosophy of the Lebenswelt, is present- 
ed as the way out of the universal crisis, but is itself caught up 
in the crisis of philosophy. Husserl’s philosophy does not break 
through the vicious circle of the philosophy of crisis and the 
crisis of philosophy. 

Thus, the conception of crisis in Husserl’s philosophy with its 
open idealism reproduces the general motif of crisis consciousness 
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in late-bourgeois philosophy. The substance of the crisis in the 
sciences and human existence is supposed to be philosophy: 
‘‘philosophizing has become the foundation for the actual being 
of man,” Jaspers states in his survey of crisis consciousness. He 
also links the future to philosophy: “‘The future of humanity 
lies in the mode of its philosophical life.’ “0 However, it is no 
longer Spengler’s vision that provides the ideas for an alternative 
way out, for a religious (or related) redemption; ‘*! usually, life 
philosophy’s versions of crisis consciousness do not accept the 
complete hopelessness of Spengler’s catastrophical faith. Even 
Heidegger does not want his own crisis philosophy to be identi- 
fied with that of Spengler’s visions; yet, his lectures, referring to 
Nietzsche, published at the beginning of the fifties, painted an 
even gloomier picture of decay and devastation. 
A generation ago one spoke of the “‘decline of the West.” 
Today one speaks of the “loss of a center.’’ Everywhere 
decay, destruction, the threatening annihilation of the world 
is noted and described. Everywhere we have a special type 
of novel-reportage which wallows in this decay and failure. 
This may be easier than saying something really essential 
and thoughtful; and this type of literature is beginning to 
get boring. One finds that the world has not only come out 
of joint, but that it is rolling into the nothing of the senseless. 
For all this, Nietzsche, looking far into the future from the 
highest position, found a simple and fitting thought as 
early as the eighties of the last century: ‘‘the desert waste- 
land is growing.” That means: the devastation is spreading. 
Devastation is more than destruction. Devastation is more 
horrifying than annihilation. Destruction eliminates only 
what has grown and been built so far; devastation, however, 
stops future growth and hinders all building. Devastation 
is more horrifying than mere annihilation. This, too, elimi- 
nates, it eliminates the nothing, too, while the devastation 
cultivates and spreads the stopping and hindering. 1%? 
Yet, according to Heidegger, there is still a way out of this abyss 
which is much deeper than that of Spengler, a philosophical way 
out, even out of the devastation there is philosophical salvation. 
Now it looks as though the statement that “the most 
disquieting thing about our disquieting time is that we do 
not yet think” also belongs to the concert of voices who 
assess present day Europe as il] and the current time as one 
of decay.... The deliberation with which the “not yet”’ is 
said implies that we, probably from a distance, are already 
on the road to thinking, on the road to thinking not only as 
once usual behavior, but on the road i# thinking, on the 
Toad of thinking. Thus, our statement brings light into the 
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gloom that appears to burden the world not just from 

anywhere, but scems almost to be brought about by people 

themselves. 13 
However, this hope does not penetrate the crisis consciousness 
from outside; it is its inner reflection: one gains merely a forebod- 
ing of the depths of the abyss, the darkness of the blind alley, 
the mystery of ““Being.’”’ While the hope given by the new crisis 
myth of life philosophy lures one into a new abyss, the hoped-for 
way out proves to be a dead end and the promise of escape does 
not eliminate the false consciousness of crisis, but perpetuates it. 


3. “Social technology” and positivism 


Social technology and the crisis myth of life philosophy some- 
times appear to be separate or even competing currents. Thus, 
one or the other may prevail in the work of a theoretician or 
group, perhaps influenced by national or regional peculiarities. 
From a broad perspective, however, and in the totality of 
bourgeois thought they can be seen to supplement each other in 
constituting crisis consciousness. Their complementarity may 
be revealed also in particular intellectual currents and in the ideas 
of individual ideologists. 

Perhaps Max Weber’s conception, that prototype of the ide- 
ology of “‘social technology,” shows up this connection most 
clearly. Even Weber’s followers admit that his philosophical 
conception of society lacks the central idea the presence of which 
in Marx they cannot deny (and which they acknowledge in 
Freud).14 Instead of a central idea, an intellectual effort per- 
meates Weber’s thought. In the shadow of the universal crisis 
consciousness he seeks the possibility of a ‘“‘rational” functioning 
of capitalism (and the knowledge needed for this).145 The idcol- 
ogy of social technology has for Weber two interwoven aspects: 
the intellectual justification of bourgeois society, concentrating on 
an identification of capitalist “‘rationality’’ and technical ration- 
ality in general, and a theoretical guarantee for the practical 
“rational’’ functioning of capitalism, of monopoly-capitalist 
“planning,” and of state-monopoly regulation, which was just 
beginning to evolve. 

The connection between these two aspects gives this “‘socio- 
technological” thinking its peculiar apologetic character. It 
assumes the possibility of empirical knowledge, which is in- 
dispensable for the functioning of the capitalist economy (and 
politics) under the new conditions. Neo-Kantian epistemology, 
tending towards positivism, substantiates both aspects of socio- 
technological ideology. Max Weber limits empirical scientific 
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knowledge of society to the function of discovering the ‘‘instru- 
mental rationality” (Zweckrationalitat) of means and thus justi- 
fies both the identification of capitalism with a rational economy 
and the possibility of empirical knowledge necessary for capital- 
ist “‘rationality.”’ 

The concept of instrumental rationality (assumed a priori in 
sociotechnological thinking) links up with the neo-Kantian 
positivist thesis in which the objective validity of knowledge is 
based on the subjectivity of categories and values.“ This con- 
cept uses the idea of the intrinsic individual subjective nature of 
social and historical knowledge. Max Weber sharpened the ide- 
alist; as opposed to the Marxist, concept of science; and in his 
criticism of the materialist conception of history he claims: ‘‘Not 
the ‘objective’ (sachliche) connections of ‘things’ but the ‘thought’ 
connections of the problems is where the field of the sciences 
lies.147 In line with neo-Kantianism, Max Weber confines knowl- 
edge of society — within the general subjectivity of all knowl- 
edge—to the boundaries of subjectivity. He reduces the subject 
of all knowledge of society to individual-subjective acts whose 
teleology is, in his opinion, the actual starting point of social 
knowledge, while the individual and the particular activity make 
up the lower and upper boundaries of sociological ‘“‘understand- 
ing.”’ “Concepts like ‘state,’ ‘cooperative,’ ‘feudalism,’ and 
others are for sociology, in general, categories for certain types of 
human common activity, and its task is to reduce them to 
‘comprehensible’ acts, and this means, without exception, to 
the acts of the individuals concerned.’’ 18 According to Weber, 
knowledge of society cannot go beyond pure subjectivity because 
only the concept of the “ideal type” is capable of putting some 
order into the chaos of facts. of experience; this concept of the 
“ideal type’ does not reflect objective reality. “It is not a rep- 
resentation of reality, but it wants to lend unequivocal means 
of expression to the representation ;’’ 19 it is an epistemological 
utopia. Social cognition—and within this, the concept of in- 
strumental rationality—is often forced into the closed sphere of 
the Vaihinger “‘as-if’’ and it cannot break through to objectivity. 
lor Max Weber instrumental rationality means above all the 
methodological assumption as if the acting individuals behaved 
according to a pattern which “‘is exclusively oriented to means 
seen as subjectively adequate for (subjectively) unequivocally 
understood purposes.”” 150 

To compensate for the loss of objective truth, the concept of 
the “ideal type’’ promises unequivocalness, but it is certainly 
Not unequivocal. It vacillates between a thought construction 
Claiming empirical validity and a useful fiction, between a con- 
cept that can be related to reality and a mere “as-if’’ assumption. 
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However, its epistemological lability remains within the frame- 
work of the positivist view insofar as the “‘ideal type,” and thus 
instrumental rationality, is not a reflection of the movement of 
reality (and also not a Platonic objective concept). This epistem- 
ological uncertainty of instrumental rationality ranges from 
the attribute of subjective action to the subjectivity of the 
knowledge that ascribes attributes to action; within this frame- 
work, ambiguity remains. The concept of “ideal type” and 
especially that of instrumental rationality serve as an alter- 
native to the Marxist thesis of objective social laws, and therefore 
it is necessary for these concepts to reduce social events to 
individual-subjective action. Moreover, the idea of instrumen- 
tal rationality implies the “rational’’ functioning of capitalism 
and attempts to deliver the knowledge of ‘‘rules’” needed for 
this “rational’’ functioning. However, this demands concepts 
not derivable from the experience of individual-subjective action. 
Sociotechnological ideology defines capitalism through instru- 
mental rationality and instrumental rationality through capital- 
ism. At the same time, it is determined to make the “rational” 
functioning of capitalism possible in thought. It must contain, 
therefore, in the sociological and epistemological respect, individu- 
alistic subjectivism and also concepts related to society necessary 
to acquire knowledge of the “‘rules’’ for ‘‘rational’”’ action. Max 
Weber does not solve this dilemma, but pushes it out of sight by 
maintaining the primacy of individualistic subjectivism, both 
epistemologically and sociologically, and, without limiting the 
former, introduces idealist categories for the social sphere. 
Instrumental rationality can find room only in positivist epis- 
temology that leans on general empirical “rules” and at the same 
time rejects social laws, or it assumes special causal relations and 
pushes determinism aside. 
There is no rational action without causal rationalization of 
the section of reality considered as the object and the means 
of influence, i. e., without its integration into a complex of 
empirical ‘‘rules’’ which state what success is to be expected 
from certain behavior.151 
Instumental rationality (in particular, in the form of ‘‘objective 
instrumental rationality’) represents the apparent objectivity 
of the ‘‘rules” but in the field of subjectivity. As instrumental 
rationality is limited to the relation between means and ends, 
and the purposes appear in Weber simply in connection with the 
individual-subjective action, the objective social determination 
of the purposeful action remains from the beginning outside of 
his concept of science: the content of instrumental rationality 
always depends, says Weber, on the subjective decision. And 
whatever stands outside this instrumental rationality also stands 
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outside the range of scientific knowledge of society: science is 
capable only of stating whether the given means corresponds to 
the given ends (and it can judge the practical meaning of the 
ends merely through the means 52). Max Weber realizes that this 
instrumental rationality assumes a certain teleological ‘“‘evalua- 
tion,’”’ that the element of necessity is also contained in the end- 
means relationship. The paradigmatic attitude of social technol- 
ogy is indicated by the fact that Weber, nevertheless, insists on 
rejecting scientific value judgments: 
As this evaluation has a purely “‘technical”’ character, i. e., 
postulates merely on the basis of experience the adequacy 
of the ‘“‘means’”’ for the purpose wanted by the acting person, 
it by no means leaves the ground of analysis of the empiri- 
cally given, despite its character of an “‘evaluation.’’ And 
this rational ‘“‘evaluation”’ appears on the basis of knowledge 
of the real events and also merely as hypothesis or ideal- 
typical formation of concepts. 153 
This positivist category of instrumental rationality and this 
positivist concept of science can exist only because they are 
caught up in life philosophy. The presumption is that the aim, 
the choice, the act of decision, are facts of life which stand 
outside of any “rule,” the willing person “‘considers and chooses 
between the values concerned in accordance with his own con- 
science and his personal world view... The validity of such 
values is to be judged by faith, or perhaps it is a task for specu- 
lative consideration and interpretation of life and of the world 
for their meaning, but it is certainly not the subject matter of an 
empirical science.’’ 54 And the conclusion is that the concept of 
the “ideal type’’—the knowledge of the “rules’’ needed for in- 
strumental rationality—cannot provide any yardstick for choos- 
ing the “values,” for judging the aims. Thus in the field of faith, 
of “world view,’’ scierice is incompetent and useless. 

Max Weber approves the main idea of life philosophy, accord- 
ing to which ‘‘‘world views’ can never be the product of pro- 
gressing empirical knowledge’’; he insists on the primacy of the 
“highest ideals,’ which cannot be explained by any objectivity; 
he insists on their decisive role—and their plurality.155 In this 
way he bases his view on an irrational voluntarism whose vulgar 
forms he wants to avoid. He polemicizes against the romantic 
naturalist conception of the individual which “‘seeks the authen- 
tic holiness of the personal “in the dank, homogeneous, vegeta- 
tive ‘underground’ of personal life,’’ 56 he vehemently opposes 
the “‘lies and self-deceit’’ of the new prophecies offering a sur- 
Togate for religion.157 Yet, he himself accepts the domination of 
rationality, while irrationality dominates below—if not in the 
psychophysical underground of the personality, certainly in the 
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psychic process of individual-subjective action—and above, in 
the consideration and choice of the “‘values,”’ i. e., in the sphere 
of world view. Weber wants to evade psychologization, and yet 
the concept of instrumental rationality does not go beyond the 
framework of the psychologizing view insofar as “‘technical cor- 
rectness’’ belongs to the complex of subjective meaning (Sinn- 
zusammenhang). Max Weber claims that instrumental rationality 
is of the ideal type—not only on the basis of his epistemological 
views, but also on the basis of his conception of the psychic 
nature of action: ‘‘The real action, in the great mass of cases 
proceeds in dull semiconsciousness or the unconsciousness of its 
‘believed meaning.’”’ 458 And even if Weber does not consider 
instrumental rationality to be the only form of rationality, he 
does claim it to be the only rationality that a scientific “under- 
standing’’ can grasp. On the basis of this instrumental rationa- 
lity, the ‘‘value rationality’’—by which Weber understands the 
realization of the ‘‘values’”’ guiding the action—is irrational ; 159 
however, seen from the “values,” the ‘‘technical”’ character of 
the empirical sciences is considered subaltern.160 7 

What this positivist view of science would grant is, first, merely 
the “knowledge of the technical, how to control life, the external 
things and human action through calculation,” and second, the 
“methods of thinking, the tools and the schooling for it,” and 
finally, clarity on the ‘‘value problem,” 161 although by no means 
a solution of it (in the absence of a ‘‘world view’’). Positivism, 
which degrades the sciences into an instrument of social technol- 
ogy and sees rationalism only as a ‘“‘methodological means,”’ is 
based on the ideas of life philosophy. Max Weber’s aversion to 
contemporary anti-intellectualism merely rejects a certain form 
of irrationalism: he also continues to maintain that the ‘‘mean- 
ing’’ of the world can be grasped only outside of science. For him, 
a precondition for experience (and not only religious) is libera- 
tion from the rationalism and intellectualism of science. In the 
case of ‘‘modern intellectual romanticism of the irrational,’’ it 
is more the method, the argumentation that irritate him, than the 
result ; he is concerned more about the inverted intellectualism 
of anti-intellectualism, (the intellectual intrusion into the inac- 
cessible irrationality of the “personal world view’’) than the rebel- 
lion against reason itself. “Disturbing is only the road that is 
taken: namely, the only thing which intellectualism had not 
touched up to then: just that sphere of irrationality is now raised 
into consciousness and examined by it.”’ 162 

The instrumental rationality category of social technology 
limits itself to the ‘‘technical’’ element. Here, this ‘‘technical”’ 
loses its materiality, is equated with the formal mcthod of ideal- 
istically comprehended action and thought which has no social 
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or historical content whatever, and is interpreted in analogy to 
the machine and linked to the relation between means and end. 
The economy, says Max Weber, focuses on the concern “‘for 
useful performance,” on the “utilization purpose,’’ the technol- 
ogy, the ‘technological rationality,” but in doing so deals with 
the “‘problem of the means to be used.”’ 163 The money calculation 
represents the “‘technical,”’ formal ‘‘rationality’’ of the economy; 
the maximum of this rationality, however, consists in how to 
calculate capital. Thus, this formal rationality is bound to 
material conditions, as Weber states.164 In this way, the “‘tech- 
nological instrumental rationality’’ that is ahistorical when 
placed outside of the socially concrete—as a principle of historical 
explanation—becomes embroiled in such dilemmas.‘ Insofar as 
Max Weber investigates history, he links the “‘spirit’’ of capital- 
ism with historical circumstances interpreted idealistically, but 
then he determines capitalism sociologically—through the socially 
neutral, ahistorical, instrumental rational economy.166 And this 
dilemma cannot be eliminated by the fact that the merely 
“technological instrumental rationality’’ in Max Weber’s eco- 
nomy is implicitly capitalist. This view extrapolates capitalism 
as a. hidden definition of the ‘‘technological’”’ rationality into the 
ahistorical; on the one hand it comprehends the historical 
experience of “‘modern’’ capitalism as the assertion of the un- 
historical principle of ‘‘rational’”” economy that has come out into 
the open, and on the. other hand, explains it in terms of the 
pseudohistoricism of life philosophy with particular intellectual 
and spiritual conditions. 

This theory of “technological’’ rationality is an element of 
crisis consciousness: it is both a basic concept of that “‘socio- 
technological’’ world of ideas which claims the “‘rational”’ 
functioning of capitalism and the bridging of class antagonism, 
and it is also a main tenet of the crisis myth. The identification 
of capitalism with “rational economy” takes up the old motif of 
that bourgeois apology which ‘‘declared the relations of capital- 
ist production to be eternal laws of Nature and reason’’ 17 
during the first half of the last century. But it adapts this apology 
to monopoly capitalism: it explains the unavoidability of bu- 
reaucratization and thus the growing role of the capitalist state 
through “‘rationalizing’’; it maintains an awareness of the 
working-class movement and tries to contain its activities within 
bounds that are acceptable to the capitalist state,168 suggesting 
that ‘‘rationalization’’ of the economy is also in the interests of 
the working class.169 Weber anticipates the theory of the indus- 
trial society when he claims that socialist changes are incapable 
of stopping the “‘irresistible march forward” of “rationalization” 
and bureaucratization, that eliminating “‘private capitalism”’ 
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would merely result in the unlimited domination of state bu- 
reaucracy: thus, the socialist revolution (in Germany and in 
general) would merely give rise to a bourgeois economy.!”9 The 
idea of social technology promises to bridge over the class 
antagonisms and also the “‘rational”’ functioning of capitalism, 
and yet—or by the logic of Weber’s social philosophy exactly 
because of this—it does not overcome the crisis consciousness, but 
fans, nourishes, and perpetuates it. As in Nietzsche, therefore, 
“rationality” is pregnant with the destiny of crisis. This destiny 
closes in on mankind from two sides: from intellectualization 
and from the united power of the machine and bureaucracy. 
“It is the destiny of our time with its rationalization and intel- 
lectualization, and above all, the disenchantment of the world, 
that the very last and most sublime values have retreated from 
public attention, either into the behind-the-scenes kingdom of 
mystical life or into the fraternity of direct relations between 
individuals.’’ 171 The bureaucratic organism, the “‘living machine’ 
is working ‘‘together with dead machinery... to produce the 
shell of that bondage to the future in which the people, like the 
powerless fellahin of ancient Egypt, were forced to submit to a 
purely technological and rational authoritative administration 
and welfare system which makes decisions about the manage- 
ment of their affairs.’ !72 Behind this possibility lies the destiny 
of “rationalization” which only the extraordinary, ‘‘charismatic”’ 
individual can successfully resist. That is why Weber’s pessimism 
(about the near, but also the more distant, future 173) is so pecu- 
harly intense: the crisis myth, hardened by the consciousness of 
the inevitability of social technology, of growing “rationaliza- 
tion,” leaves no way out. 

Max Weber’s view, presented as an alternative to Marxism, 
containing as it does the main features of current bourgeois 
social theory,!74 was, as a political ideology, a phenomenon of 
the crists of liberalism. Even Weber’s supporters saw him as the 
thinker of this crisis, the successor to Tocqueville, the repre- 
sentative of a current that opposes enlightenment.!75 The 
reason for this crisis during Weber’s time lay mainly in the con- 
tinual conflict between the reality of monopoly capitalism and 
classical liberalism. The bourgeois political thinking that (with a 
tinge of liberalism) favors imperialism, reacted in two ways: 
either, like Weber, it considered most of the bourgeois-liberal 
ideas as illusory, or, like Woodrow Wilson, it adapted these 
ideals to the changed economic conditions. This difference is 
relative. !“6 Weber, too, supported the idea of parliamentarianism, 
which he considered a necessary and desirable corrective for 
bureaucracy. The still-existing liberal crumbs became secondary 
in comparison with the basic idea according to which bureaucracy 
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rises as a ruling power out of progress in ‘rationalization.’ 
Bureaucracy and the factory ‘‘place their stamp on the present 
and the foreseeable future,’ 177 which means that the increasing 
and unavoidable “‘rationalization’’ would cut down liberal 
democracy. 

Wilsonism drew conclusions on bourgeois democracy from the 
imperialist period without any particular philosophical con- 
sciousness. Maintaining the continuity of liberalism, Wilson gave 
expression to the general changes in liberal political apology 
mediated through the specific objective conditions and the 
ideological situation in the USA. Here monopoly capitalism was 
most developed and the resulting limitation and deformation of 
bourgeois democracy were most visible. Here there was the 
greatest need (and possibility) for the defense of monopoly 
capital to take on liberal antimonopolist demagogic: forms, to 
promise a neutral state standing above classes and willing to 
renew bourgeois democracy. In Wilson’s book The New Freedom, 
published on the eve of the First World War, this demagogy had 
two functions: it was a critique of the conditions at the time and 
it demanded a neutral state. This directly served bourgeois 
policy. At the same time it characterized the historical modifica- 
tions of bourgeois-liberal apology and showed first signs of the 
political ideology of social technology. Wilson appears to criticize 
severely conditions in the USA. (In general, the ideas of social 
technology certainly do not lack critical elements, but in fact, 
these justify the apology.) He writes, ‘“While most men are thus 
submerged in the corporation, a few, very few, are exalted to a 
power which as individuals they could never have wielded.’ 178 
According to Wilson, the individual is exposed to impersonal 
powers and organizations, US enterprise has lost its freedom, 
the “middle class’ has become dependent, the government is 
controlled by “big business,’’ the “‘little men” are tamed and 
humiliated by the trusts, and these trusts also prevent economic 
progress.179 This was a criticism of real phenomena of monopoly 
capitalism, but it was subordinated to a demagogy characterized 
by immediate interests. Wilson set up a program in which he 
Promised a “new freedom’’: social tensions would be resolved 
and the criticized conditions would disappear. The use of the 
consciousness of crisis during elections and the proclamation of 
“new era” with every new president became a tradition in the 
history of US politics and political ideology.189 The New Freedom 
was published in close connection with the presidential elections 
of 1912. Lenin pointed out: 

The world significance of the U. S. elections lies not so much 
in the great increase in the number of Socialist votes as in 
the far-reaching crisis of the bourgeois parties, in the amazing 
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force with which their decay has been revealed. Lastly, the 
significance of the elections lies in the unusually clear and 
striking revelation of bourgeois veformism as a means of 
combatting socialism.184 
Wilson’s opponent, Theodore Roosevelt, emphasized bourgeois 
reformism more strongly, but this reformism became reality in 
its tempered, Wilsonian form and for some time gave rise to 
petty-bourgeois social-democratic and reformist illusions. 182 The 
New Freedom went beyond the immediate political problems. 
Wilson put forth his own bourgeois-liberal reformism against 
that of Theodore Roosevelt. He stressed the more fundamental 
question of how political practice and ideology could be adapted 
to the changes in economic conditions (or, in Marxist terminol- 
ogy, to monopoly-capitalist development): 
We have changed our economic conditions, absolutely, from 
top to bottom; and, with our economic society, the organiza- 
tion of our life. The old political formulas do not fit the 
present problems; they read now like documents taken out 
of a forgotten age. 183 * 
Wilsonism doubted the economic continuity between the new 
“economic society” (monopoly capitalism) and free enterprise. 
He had the illusion that it would be possible to realize the ideals 
of liberalism with the help of the monopoly-capitalist state. 
Wilson pictured the new ‘‘economic society” in an entirely new 
way: as the loss of an already achieved paradise, as the elimi- 
nation of the once existing “intimate partnership’ between 
workers and capitalists.184 The new “‘economic society,”’ with its 
corresponding new “‘political society,’’ meant for him also a new 
“silent revolution.”’ (Wilson never tried, however, to link these 
two elements of apology—originating from and reflecting differ- 
ent stages of capitalism—or to resolve the tensions between them; 
he contented himself with having the new “political society” 
carry out the old ideals.) 
We stand in the presence of a revolution,—not a bloody 
revolution; America is not given to the spilling of blood, 
—but a silent revolution, whereby America will insist upon 
recovering in practice those ideals which she has always 
professed, upon securing a government devoted to the 
general interest and not to special interests.185 
This viewpoint, however, was more a liberal adaptation to 
imperialism than a defense of free-competition liberalism. 
Bentham’s liberalism expected his ideal of harmony to come 
about spontaneously in a capitalist market.18¢ John Stuart Mill, 
who.was already disappointed in the bourgeois-democratic 
hopes and liberal illusions of ‘‘self-government” and ‘“‘the power 
of the people over themselves,’ continued to believe that the 
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power of society over the individual was to be limited to com- 
pensating for the damage done to another, in other words, that 
real freedom existed only in the individual sphere, in ‘‘private 
life’ outside ‘‘the power of society.’ 187 In contrast to classical 
liberalism, Wilsonism hoped that the “‘new freedom”’ would come 
about through the power of a strong state, and this ‘‘new free- 
dom”’ was no longer equated with the assertion of individual 
interests in an individual way, but called upon each to act in 
such a way that the other person is not injured. The ‘‘new 
freedom”’ was to establish harmony between the interests of the 
individuals and those of ‘“‘complex institutions’’ and in turn be- 
tween the latter and the government. 188 The liberal concept of free- 
dom was adapted to monopoly conditions; it accepted and con- 
solidated these conditions. The demagogically critical elements 
of Wilsonism, which were reproduced in the apologetic thinking 
of social technology, came from the contradictions of monopoly 
capitalism. The interests of the ¢mdividual monopolies do not 
immediately and completely coincide with the joint and general 
interests of monopoly capital. There are differences and contra- 
dictions between the monopoly-capitalist character and the 
general bourgeois character of the state. 189 The relative independ- 
cnce and interdependence of the state and the monopolies give 
rise to a common interest to maintain the capitalist system, but 
they also demand social maneuvering and, in certain historical 
conditions, bourgeois reforms. Wilsonism reflected this need 
when it linked the direct justification of ‘big business’ with a 
condemnation of the ‘‘trusts’’ and claimed that the restriction 
of bourgeois democracy, and the revision of the liberal concept 
of freedom, were in the “general interest.” 

Right from the beginning, this libéral demagogy was anti- 
socialist and against the revolutionary working-class movement. 
This was the character of the international political and ideolog- 
ical activities of Wilson after the October revolution, at the 
time of the intervention against the young Soviet Republic and 
oa world-wide revolutionary upsurge. Lenin wrote at the end of 

18: 

The idealised democratic republic of Wilson proved in prac- 
tice to be a form of the most rabid imperialism, of the most 
shameless oppression and suppression of weak and small 
nations. ... Now, however, the course of world events and 
the bitter lessons derived from the alliance of all the Russian 
monarchists with Anglo-French and American imperialism 
are proving 7” practice that a democratic republic is a bour- 
geois-democratic republic, which is already out of date from 
the point of view of the problems which imperialism has 
placed before history. 19 
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For the bourgeoisie, Wilsonism was the political ideology of 
liberal counterrevolution and so it. has remained—hence the 
reemergence of the confrontation between Leninism and Wil- 
sonism 191_but as regards the historical processes, it became an 
element of the social-technology version of bourgeois apology. 
After 1917, the fundamental content of this ideology was to 
oppose the socialist revolution: Wilson sought a‘‘road away from 
revolution’’—and thought he had found it. The idea of preserving 
capitalism by bourgeois reformism was here interwoven with the 
crisis consciousness, with the shocks experienced after the Rus- 
sian revolution. Wilson himself sought the cause of “the universal 
unrest and perturbation” ‘“‘at the sources of the spiritual life of 
our time’ and recommended uniting bourgeois democracy with 
the spirit of Christianity in order to eliminate the grievances 
giving rise to the dissatisfaction. 
But democracy has not yet made the world safe against 
revolution. That supreme task, which is nothing less 
than the salvation of civilization, now faces democracy, 
insistent, imperative.... The road that leads away from 
revolution is clearly marked, for it is defined by the nature 
of men and of organized society.192 

Wilson’s clichés indicate the basic ideas contained in the polztical 

tdeology of social technology. 

However, Wilsonism lacked a well-thought-out theoretical 
conception—the idea of state-monopoly regulation, of the state 
to influence the crisis cycle. The characteristic economic ideology 
of social technology connects up with the ideas of Keynes (who 
also wrote a critique of Wilson’s foreign policy 193). Keynesianism 
is not the only economic element of this type of apology. The 
thematic narrowness of Keynesianism led to its need to borrow 
growth theories from “‘neoclassic’’ sources,!% and the content 
of Keynesianism itself links up with “neoclassic’”’ views.1% His 
program expresses most vividly (even more than Keynes himself 
had intended) the sociotechnological direction in bourgeois 
economy, i.e., the attempt to overcome the general crisis by 
state-monopoly regulation. Keynes no longer conceived this 
tendency as an epistemological and sociophilosophical pos- 
sibility, but as a program of economic policy. While this program 
was a direct reaction to the crisis of overproduction between 1929 
and 1933, indirectly it hoped to overcome the general crisis of 
capitalism with its proposals for eliminating the cyclical crises.19° 
In this sense ‘‘Keynesianism is capitalism’s economic answer to 
its own general crisis.’’ 197 Here, the consciousness of crisis, of the 
threat to bourgeois society, of the ‘‘social dangers,’’ and the 
conscious desire to rescue capitalism become the main motif of 
the economic view, not only as the personal intention behind the 
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conception, but as the ultima ratio repeated in the argumenta- 

tion. The conceptual and practical imperative of ‘‘full employ- 

ment’’ is derived by Keynes from the fact that 
the world will not much longer tolerate the unemployment 
which, apart from brief intervals of excitement, is associated 
—and, in my opinion, inevitably associated—with present-day 
capitalistic individualism. But it may be possible by a right 
analysis of the problem to cure the disease whilst preserving 
efficiency and freedom.1% 

The apology of social technology is closely linked to state- 
monopoly policies of economic regulation. Keynes’ economic 
conception justifies his program and decorates it with the illusion 
of a nonindividualistic, partly socialized capitalism. His economic 
theory, however, is in every respect a characteristic form of the 
economic thinking of social technology. It guarantees the partial 
knowledge needed for state-monopoly regulation and provides 
the necessarily false theoretical context for this knowledge, 
because it says nothing about the historical laws governing the 
totality of social relations. 199 

The positivism implicit in Keynes’ thinking, too, is bound to 
both elements of economic ideology in social technology: 2 on 
the one hand, this positivism makes it possible to establish in 
part the interconnections and regularities. On the other hand, 
this positivism is responsible for the narrowness and apologetic 
intrinsic nature of the theoretical context, and prevents recogni- 
tion of the fundamental laws of economic motion. This finds its 
philosophical starting point in the concept of individual-subjective 
expectations; the whole of Keynesianism is permeated with a 
largely positivist version of psychologizing, and on the level of 
general considerations, this turns into an openly idealist philos- 
ophy of history. Keynes’ views reproduce that method of 
“creeping” positivism with which vulgar economy began in 
Marx’s time, but with a modified content: single elements of the 
immediate empirical experience are separated from the concrete 
totality of the real interrelations, turned into extra-historical 
abstractions, and then applied to the already abstractly seen 
empirical experience, and finally, every category is reduced to a 
single relation.201 Keynes wants to reduce the theoretical in- 
vestigations of the ‘economic system’’ to “two units, money 
and labor.”’ 292 The apology for the capitalist system, the thrusting 
aside of the problem of property relations—in other words that 
social philosophy which, according to Keynes, appears as the 
Possible consequence of his economic views—is, in actual fact, 
the economic and philosophical presupposition for this concep- 
tion. Keynes himself considered the social implications of his 
€conomic theories and polifical opinions as ‘‘moderately con- 
7 Gedo 
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servative.”’ He realized that his program was very different from 
that of liberalism in the nineteenth century. 
Whilst, therefore, the enlargement of the functions of govern- 
ment, involved in the task of adjusting to one another the 
propensity to consume and the inducement to invest, would 
seem to a nineteenth-century publicist or to a contemporary 
American financier to be a terrific encroachment on indi- 
vidualism, I defend it, on the contrary, both as the only 
practicable means of avoiding the destruction of existing 
economic forms in their entirety and as the condition of the 
successful functioning of individual initiative.23 
This became the leitmotif of sociotechnological ideology. Through 
mediation it also affected the course of positivist philosophy, 
and in economy, even the ‘neoliberal’ conceptions (and the 
economic measures inspired by them) could not resist its in- 
fluence. Under this influence, the reformulated political ideology 
of liberalism went over even more to favoring a strong state and 
state interference. 

During the midthirties, before Keynes’ main work was pub- 
lished, and immediately afterwards, the idea that the practice 
and ideology of social technology was the answer to the universal 
crisis and the cyclical crises of capitalism began to gain ground 
in other domains of bourgeois social thinking. Elements of this 
type of apology could be found in the intellectual world of 
fascism, in particular after it took power. But the ‘‘myth of the 
twentieth century,” the roar of blood and race, the philosophical 
doubt of reason,2* became so strong that in the thirties and 
forties social technology as an apology for capitalism—in its 
philosophical version—could have emphasized only outside of 
and, in a certain sense, against the ‘‘myth of the twentieth 
century.”’ In this period the ideas of social technology were 
formulated in a general way as a comprehensive conception, 
corresponding to the bourgeois democracy of the imperialist 
epoch. It kept apart from the political ideology of the fasczst 
crisis myth or the unbridled irrationalism of its philosophy, and 
polemicized against them without, however, giving up its affinity 
for the fundamental content of the crisis myth. This affinity and 
the specific differences of social technology stem from its diagnosis 
of the crisis. 

For Mannheim, as for the stereotypical versions of the crisis 
myth, the deeper cause of the crisis appeared to lie in the colli- 
sion between rational and irrational elements, while the 
direct cause seemed to lie in the “tensions and difficulties which 
inevitably arise when the old laissez-faire and the new principle 
of regulation are allowed to exist side by side without control.’’ 2% 
Mannheim, too, felt depressed by the picture that “civilization is 
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collapsing before our very eyes.”’ Mannheim’s version of social 
technology, in contrast to the crisis myth, considered a prac- 
ticable way out possible: ‘‘The contemporary social order must 
collapse if rational social control and the individual’s mastery 
over his own impulses do not keep step with technological 
development.” 206 However, the catastrophe can be avoided, the 
jlIness—the universal and acute crisis—cured, if there is a transi- 
tion from laissez faire to a ‘‘democratically planned society’’ 207 
and thus with “rational social control’ the rational elements are 
brought into harmony with the irrational. This conception 
accepted Max Weber’s thesis of rationalization; Mannheim, too, 
says that the development of industry and of the divisions of 
labor extend the “‘functional rationality’ (which is really nothing 
more than another name for Weber’s ‘‘instrumental ration- 
ality”). ‘Functional rationality” is in inverse proportion to 
“substantial rationality’”’ (by which Mannheim means personal 
insight); thus the spread of the former leads to an increase of 
“substantial irrationality.’”’ This view attributes the threatening 
irrationality (beside growing interdependence) to “mass society” 
and ‘“‘mass democracy.” In contrast to the similar crisis patterns 
of Spengler, Jaspers, and Ortega y Gasset, it leaves open the 
hope that “rational social control’? and ‘‘democratic planning,” 
the work of an elite centralized state, would gain the upper hand, 
and, with the help of social technology, a new morals and religion 
would bring about harmony. 28 

In Mannheim’s view, the conflict within liberalism took an 
explicit form: it revealed the tendency of state-monopoly 
capitalism to come into contradiction with the principles of the 
old liberalism and partly rescind them. The liberal alternative 
was founded upon a criticism of liberalism from the night, but at 
the same time the apology appeared to keep the liberal concept 
of freedom as a counter-argument to socialist planning. ‘“Demo- 
cratic planning’ was to guarantee liberal freedom exactly by 
turning its back on liberalism. The apology pretended that there 
existed a harmony; it obscured the real conflict by falsely 
reflecting the two elements of this conflict. State-monopoly 
Tegulation was given an appearance of social planning and 
bourgeois democracy was seen as the incarnation of the only 
Possible freedom. Thus it was an inconsequential, ambiguous, 
‘nd vulnerable construction that was to provide an illusory 
bridge between monopoly capital and democracy. It was a 
symptom of this ambiguity that on the one hand Mannheim 
Wanted to separate his concept of freedom from the laissez-faire 
Nberalism ,209 but at the same time claimed that the old liberal 
'reedom could only be realized within the system of “‘planning.’’21 
Vithin the ambiguity of liberalism and antiliberalism, the latter 
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dominated. The democracy that Mannheim recommended was 
to be militant in a conservative way, was to defend, with the 
help of social technology, the traditions, virtues, and values of 
capitalism, which was equated with Western civilization as a 
whole. 211 

Part of what was new in Mannheim’s conception was taken 
into bourgeois crisis consciousness.?!2 He outlined that category 
of “social engineering’? which says on the one hand that the 
antagonisms can be eliminated through state-monopoly regu- 
lation, and, on the other, that this regulation would take place 
through an “‘engineering’’ which stood outside and above the 
classes, independent of socioeconomic formations and socially 
neutral.243 This category of “‘social technology’ assumed the 
“deliberate recognition of irrationality” by demanding ‘‘rational 
mastery of the irrational which does not rob it of its peculiar 
charm.” 244 Following the tradition of Comte and Tocqueville, 
which was continued by Max Weber, Mannheim developed the 
concept of the industrial society and used this to explain the 
problems of socialist development in the Soviet Union. The 
illusionary image of capitalist ‘‘planning’”’ which eliminates com- 
petition and creates a universal harmony haunted Mannheim’s 
thinking in the thirties and forties to such an extent that this 
image detached itself from monopoly capitalist realities, from 
the fact of monopoly competition (side by side with continuing 
free competition in some fields of monopolycapitalism), and the 
antagonisms that are continually reproduced and become sharper 
from time to time. This became a burden even for bourgeois 
apology, which, after the Second World War, used the slogan of 
bourgeois freedom (including “free enterprise’) as a battle-cry 
against reality and the idea of socialism. 

Among the modifications of social technology, Popper’s social 
philosophy, his view of the “open society,” had the greatest 
influence on the whole of bourgeois thinking. This conception 
took from Mannheim the concept of ‘‘social engineering,” the 
demand for ‘‘rationalization of society,” the slogan of “planning 
for freedom,’ but it did not take over the thesis of overall societal 
planning.*5 It gave more room to competition and spontaneity 
of the capitalist market (and also justification for it), apart from 
providing an epistemological and sociophilosophical basis for 
state-monopoly regulation. The theoretical conception of the 
“open society” arises out of the experiences gained during the 
beginning phase of the general crisis of capitalism, but Popper 
also took into account some foreseeable developments and 
problems of the next phase.2!6 In the years of the Second World 
War, the social technology view in Popper’s ideas took on the 
form of an integrated epistemological and sociophilosophical 
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theory. Popper’s theory sought to solve those problems that 
the various phases of the general crisis more or less have in 
common. He did not, however, link them so closely with any 
conception in economics or economic policy that would inter- 
fere with “critical rationalism’’ becoming the potential starting 
point: of differing bourgeois economic (and political) currents.2!7 

In the context of critical rationalism, positivism is directly: 
and unequivocally linked to the idea of social technology, although 
Popper at no time declared himself to be a positivist and later 
claimed that he opposed positivism. Popper’s conception of 
social technology continues the neo-Kantian positivist feti- 
shization of the problem of cognition. According to it, ‘‘our 
often unconscious views on the theory of knowledge and its 
central problems (‘What can we know?’, ‘How certain is our. 
knowledge?’) are decisive for our attitude towards ourselves 
and towards politics.” 2!8 The largely positivist content of the 
epistemology of critical rationalism, hypostatized into social 
philosophy, determines—and limits—the possibilities of ‘‘social. 
technology’ in Popper’s ideas. Popper agrees with ‘‘piecemeal 
social engineering,” “the application of social engineering from 
case to case,”’ the “ad hoc social engineering,’ and has doubts 
about ‘the Utopian engineering of reconstructing society.’’ 219 
This contrast arises from the axiom that Popper shares with 
life philosophy that, on the one hand, social totality has no: 
objective historical laws, which implies that theoretical knowl- 
edge about the historical process of society is impossible, and 
that, on the other hand, the choice between aims lies outside 
the critical competence of scientific knowledge. This “‘tech- 
nological social science’ offered by Popper is rooted in the 
overwhelmingly positivist epistemology that is applied in social 
technology. Such ‘‘technological social science” ‘‘instead of 
trying to find laws of social development, ... would look for 
the various laws which impose limitations upon the construction 
of social institutions, or for other uniformities.”’ 220 

Critical rationalism is willing to ensure the possibility of 
state-monopoly regulation and the (empirical) knowledge needed 
for the system-stabilizing reforms, but at the same time it wants 
to maintain the unbridgeable gap between scientific knowledge 
‘and activity. While in the final analysis the formula of theo- 
Tetical knowledge (‘‘trial and error’) appears in Popper’s ideas 
4S a principle of all action, even life in its general biological 
Sense, critical rationalism holds fast to the idea that theoretical 
knowledge cannot directly encourage activity, and that it 
can even discourage some activity.224 

Positivist epistemology falls into unavoidable antinomies as a 
Philosophy of history and society, and the concept of social 
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technology is given a certain ambiguity. The positivist episte- 
mology in the shape of critical rationalism absolutizes theo- 
retical knowledge; it both denies theoretical knowledge of history 
and at the same time constructs a theory of history. The first 
of the three principles of Popper’s philosophy of history is the 
thesis of the two phases of history, the ‘‘closed’”’ and the “‘open”’ 
society. This principle does not result from his epistemology and 
cannot be made to coincide with the conception of the impossibil- 
ity of theoretical history. The second principle, history depends 
on the growth of theoretical knowledge, may be the historical- 
philosophical equivalent of the epistemological fetishization 
of theory, but in this it is asserting a universal historical prin- 
ciple that it should question as “historicism.’”’ The third prin- 
ciple deals with the ‘‘decisionist’’ individualism, according 
to which there were no collectives but only individuals in history, 
and that every event comes from the indeterminate, and, in the 
last analysis, irrational, decision of the individual. This prin- 
ciple places in doubt the role of theoretical knowledge. The 
epistemological and historical-philosophical foundation of social 
technology and its status are thus caught up in ambiguity: 
as the realization of ‘‘critical reason,’’ social technology hovers 
between individual decision and theoretical knowledge, be- 
tween the individual considered to be the only reality and society 
considered to be merely nominally real. Thus the conception 
social technology again and again violates those principles that 
it itself formulates and applies. 

All of this does not dissolve the connections between posi- 
tivism and the idea of social technology, but indicates the antin- 
omies contained in what is essentially a positivist epistemology 
that extends to a philosophy of history. If critical rationalism 
takes note of its antinomies, it still pushes them aside by pro- 
claiming the primacy of irrationality. And just as it accepts 
this primacy of irrationality in epistemology, it accepts in the 
same way the cardinal idea of life philosophy in the philosophy 
of history, too: 

The universal, the typical, is not only the domain of reason, 
but it is largely the product of reason, insofar as it is the 
product of scientific abstraction. But the unique individual 
and his unique actions and experiences and relations to 
other individuals can never be fully rationalized. And it 
appears to be just this irrational realm of unique individ- 
uality which makes human relations important.22? 
Thus, the idea of social technology does not oppose the uni- 
versal principle of crisis myth; in the end, it accepts its priority. 
According to Popper, the “open society’’ that replaces the 
“closed society’ 223 can turn into a “completely abstract or 
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depersonalized society,” and he claims that ‘“‘our modern 
society resembles in many of its aspects such a completely 
abstract society.’’224 Popper’s diagnosis of the ‘‘abstract so- 
ciety,’ whose “new uneasiness” he articulates, is the concise 
summary of the commonplaces of the crisis myth, the general 
conclusions of which Popper also expresses: one must bear this 
crisis as destiny. According to Popper: 
It is the strain created by the effort which life in an open 
and partially abstract society continually demands from 
us—by the endeavor to be rational, to forego at least some 
of our emotional social needs, to look after ourselves, and 
to accept responsibilities.225 
Here, rather than overcoming crisis and crisis consciousness, 
rationality is considered their source. Social engineering does not 
dissolve the fundamental situation of the ‘‘open society.’’ The 
“technique of a step-by-step reconstruction of the social system”’ 
is a method to “directly improve’’ the world, to plan the insti- 
tutions; the destiny of these plans depends, however, on the 
forces facing one another, because ‘‘under no circumstances 
could the outcome of rational planning become a stable struc- 
ture.’’ 226 In the last analysis, the effect of social technology is 
unpredictable,227 and actually increases the irrationality of 
history. Conjuring up Voltaire’s Pangloss, Popper’s shallow 
optimism ends in a paradoxical banality ;228 he moves in a philo- 
sophical vacuum. Bourgeois freedom and “piecemeal social 
engineering’ claim to guarantee the best of all possible worlds, 
but the universal crisis, even according to the theory of the 
“open society,’ has taken control of this best of all possible 
worlds. Critical rationalism expresses, in its apologetic way, 
what it denies: state-monopoly regulation and its reformism 
do not dissolve the general crisis of capitalism, but prove to bea 
factor of this general crisis. 


Chapter Four 


HISTORICAL SHIFTS IN CRISIS 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


The variations in crisis consciousness, the changes in what are 
seen as the main problems, the differing forms of the dominating 
apology and their interconnections reflect the developments 
of the general crisis.1 During the transition to thenext period—Pop- 
per’s views on an “‘open society’”’ express this transition—the 
ideas of social technology dominate, at least in respect to the 
political-historical and economic ideology; bourgeois philos- 
ophy reacts to this change (above all in the USA and England), 
on the one hand, with a spread of logical and linguistic posi- 
tivism that links up more indirectly to social technology, and 
on the other hand, with the existentialist fashion of crisis myth. 
Those conceptions which place social technology in the fore- 
ground (Popper, Schumpeter, or Répke) repeat not only the 
permanent motifs of the crisis myth, 1. e., not only the thesis 
of a “naive confidence in the future’ as the deeper cause of 
crisis (R6pke) or the thesis of the original irrationality of the 
individual (Schumpeter). Theirs is the openly proclaimed or 
latent fundamental idea conceived during the Second World 
War, that in the new historical situation the crisis does not 
wane, but grows worse. The neoliberal Répke notes “‘the patho- 
logical distortion of our occidental society,’’2 Schumpeter con- 
siders probable the automatic “‘socialization’’ of the economic 
processes within capitalism, whereby he realizes that the ex- 
istence and future of capitalist society have become fundamentally 
questionable.3 

At that time, these diagnoses of crisis were based on the 
assumption that German fascism would lose the war, that the 
role and influence of the Soviet Union would strongly increase‘ 
and that one must reckon with a strengthening of the revolu- 
tionary working-class movement. This realization is the main 
factor deepening crisis consciousness, and here the critique of so- 
cialism gains a new value for bourgeois apology. The doubts 
thrown on the necessity of a socialist revolution, on the possi- 
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pility of building a socialist society, the polemics against the 
theory of scientific socialism, and the condemnation of the 
revolutionary socialist working-class movement have been 
fundamental elements of bourgeois apology since the last third 
of the nineteenth century. During the period of the general 
crisis of capitalism—in the crisis myths as well as in the ide- 
ology of social technology—the critique of socialism becomes 
explicit. It is expressed in the context of the direct threats to 
capitalism and concentrates on the reality of the socialist 
revolution and socialist society. As early as the beginning 
of the general crisis, the simultaneous effect of shifts within 
capitalism and of the shaping of socialism lay behind the trans- 
formations in the crisis myths and the modifications in the 
views of social technology. It is known that Keynes’ program 
or Mannheim’s planning conception were reactions to the con- 
trasts between. the cyclical capitalist crisis of 1929 to 1933 
and the crisis-free, planned socialist economy. The crisis 
diagnoses announcing the new period show that the critique of 
socialism at that stage is no longer only the negative critical 
defense of capitalism, but one of the basic arguments in apology 
for it. Thus, it is argued that existing socialism should be re- 
jected not only because of its inevitable failure to overcome the 
tensions within capitalism, or because bourgeois society realizes 
the rationality of social technology. One must choose the socio- 
technological rationality of capitalism, because “‘socialism com- 
pletely mechanizing and dissolving society” is a ‘‘tragedy,”’ 
an abnormal, unacceptable, tyrannical situation in which social 
technology could not function effectively. It is further claimed 
that insofar as it functions, socialism approximates capitalism 
but at the same time violates the irrationality of human ex- 
istence.5 

The pressure of socialism and the possibility of its further 
spread stimulate bourgeois apology into lending its alternative 
to socialism an appearance of overcoming capitalism (at least 
the “old’’ capitalism) and into equating monopoly-capitalist 
socialization of production with a spontaneous “‘socialism.”’ 
Schumpeter thinks that ‘‘the economic process has the ten- 
dency to socialize itself (and also the human soul),”’ and what 
is more, it does this ‘‘automatically, that means, independent 
of anyone’s will and of any measures taken for that purpose.’ & 
And no matter how much his view of the automatically “‘so- 
cializing’’ capitalism differs from that of Répke, whose neo- 
liberalism rejects all ‘‘collectivism,’’ even the term socialism, 
they both agree that capitalism is becoming “‘socialized.’’ Répke 
says that “the economic system that has dominated in Europe 
for a long time is not capitalism, but collectivism in all its 
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degrees and types.’’? Like Schumpeter, Répke proclaims a 
“third road’ between socialism (‘‘collectivism’’) and “historical 
liberalism and capitalism’’ (laissez faire).8 Schumpeter, however, 
believes that the third road can become reality under state- 
monopoly capitalism—here anticipating the ideas of ‘‘demo- 
cratic socialism’’—or hopes for its early realization through social 
reformism, while Répke sees the third road as a petty-bourgeois 
idyll and criticizes the ‘‘socialization’”’ of capitalism. 
A main thought in apology which recurred both in ideological 
debates around coexistence? and in the fundamental conception 
of industrial society1° was the rejection of an alternative to 
capitalism and socialism, namely, the idea of the self-transfor- 
mation of bourgeois society. Burnham’s ‘‘managerial revo- 
lution’”’ is a relatively early version of this thought; according 
to Burnham “‘the transition from capitalist society to the ma- 
nagerial society”’ is taking place, this ‘‘managerial society’’ is 
not only a positive alternative to capitalism and socialism, but 
an alternative that is more probable than both.1! Berle’s con- 
ception of a “‘capitalist revolution of the twentieth centufy”’ 
borne by the monopolies in which power is separated from pro- 
perty,’!* is a later version of the same thought. These procla- 
mations of a “‘revolution’”’ (which usually came from the right 
wing in the political and intellectual life of the USA) differ 
from the “revolution from the right’’ proclaimed in the twenties 
and thirties in Germany in that these US authors do not demand 
their “revolution,” but assert its existence; they do not want 
to oppose bourgeois democracy from outside, but, while keeping 
its external form, they dismantle it from inside in line with 
the need of state-monopoly capitalism. 
Since Nietzsche, bourgeois crisis consciousness has placed the 
idea of socialism and the working-class movement within the 
crisis concept, describing them as symptoms of crisis. Bourgeois 
apology has since the 1940s drawn the reality of socialism into 
its crisis pattern, giving the crisis an apparent universality 
which subsumes socialism. Late-bourgeois thinking sets a false 
alternative to socialism by claiming that real socialism is no 
alternative to the general crisis of capitalism. According to Répke, 
socialism, too, aS an expression of anticapitalist mass 
rebellion, is nothing more than a certain wrong path, en- 
dangering everything, a reaction, but not the salvation 
that it claims to be.... Totalitarianism and socialism .. . 
complete the total crisis of society; both are so much the 
opposite to a solution that they even mark the extreme point 
up to which we can depart from the solution.!3 

The equating of fascism and real socialism is also widespread 

among supporters of the more refined versions of bourgeois 
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apology who do not unconditionally accept the form of Répke’s 
antisocialism. These apologists make a general attempt to turn 
the crisis of capitalism into a universal human crisis and thus 
not only to eternalize the antagonisms of bourgeois society, 
by ideologically neutralizing and justifying them, but also to 
include socialism in their concept of crisis and thus eliminate 
any way out. 

In the apologetic views characteristic of the new period of the 
general crisis, socialism is mainly criticized on the basis of 
the bourgeois concepts of democracy and freedom. Popper’s, 
Schumpeter’s, and Répke’s conceptions differ, but they have 
in common the alternative of a “free world’’ and ‘‘democracy”’ 
against communism. In bourgeois apology during the crisis 
period after the Second World War, the concepts of an abstract 
democracy play a key role.* On the one hand, this apology 
interweaves the partial and provisional supposed dissolution 
of the crisis, the bridging of the antagonisms, the overcoming of 
the “old” capitalism, the classlessness of social technology, 
the ‘‘welfare state,’’ and the rational functioning of the eco- 
nomic and political machinery with bourgeois democracy, and 
on the other hand, it believes that the spontaneity of the irra- 
tional individual is revealed in this democracy. Thus, the bour- 
geois understanding of democracy is to ensure the rationality 
of social technology and at the same time the irrational choice 
of freedom. 

In this category of freedom and democracy, the life philos- 
ophy of the crisis myth encounters the largely positivist think- 
ing of social technology, not only epistemologically, but also 
on the level of political and historical ideology. The ideology 
of social technology that safeguards bourgeois democracy is 
linked to the consciousness of the crisis of this democracy. 
Répke argues against “collectivist rule’’ by claiming that it 
does not overcome the “crisis of democracy,” but that it is 
“its last and most serious consequence and the extreme point 
of the disease of modern society which it introduced.” # Schum- 
peter, too, reflects the crisis of bourgeois democracy: according 
to him, the classical liberal theory of a representative 
democracy does not coincide with reality;!6 he drops the 
idea of the people’s will and changes the concept of democ- 
racy by making it more formal than it was in classical libe- 
ralism. He reduces the concept of democracy to “that insti- 
tutional order for achieving political decisions ... in which 
Individuals gain the right of decision through a competition 
for the people’s votes.” 17 Usually, the current apotheosis of 
liberal democracy is linked to the conservative criticism of 
‘mass democracy.” ‘‘The liberal democracies have been tried 
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and found wanting,’ says Lippmann.!”? Thus even the advo- 
cates of liberalism consider the restriction of bourgeois democ- 
racy, the extension of the independent power of the executive, 
and the repression of the influence of “‘mass opinion” to be a 
way out of the crisis in bourgeois democracy; they openly 
oppose “‘the doctrine of democratic revolution,’’!® the “ideas of 
1789,’’20 ‘‘the Jacobin philosophy’ among whose representa- 
tives Lippmann counts Holbach, Diderot, and Thomas Paine.?! 
The current bourgeois concept of democracy and freedom is the 
political and ideological pillar of the liberal world of thought; 
however, this concept is founded on the consciousness of the 
crisis of this democracy, on the marshy ground of the crisis 
myth. 

As much as the different types of bourgeois apology of this 
period are interwoven, there still exist—in particular on the 
more abstract levels of crisis consciousness—the relatively in- 
dependent tendencies of sociotechnological ideas and of the 
crisis myth. It is at this time that Parsons’ conception is ela- 
borated and turned into the codified ‘‘grand theory” of US 
sociology (and thereby more or less of bourgeois sociology in 
general). The development of Parsons’ social philosophy reflects 
the changes in the general crisis and thus the emphasis on social 
technology. Parsons’ first significant work in the second half 
of the thirties still advocates ‘“‘the voluntaristic theory of 
action,’ 22 which he first took from German idealist social 
theory, mainly from Max Weber. In his “‘structural-function- 
alistic’’ theory after the Second World War, emphasis is 
shifted from the will of the acting individual to the equilibrium 
and stability of the “‘system.’’*5 However, the difference be- 
tween Parsons’ earlier and later views is relative. First there 
appears, following Max Weber, “the law of increasing ration- 
ality,’ in his earlier conception ‘‘as a fundamental generali- 
zation about systems of. action.’’ Parsons is willing to drop 
Max Weber’s “‘fatalistic conclusions,’ by blaming these on the 
“Teification of theoretical systems.’ 2* The individualist-volun- 
tarist starting point is maintained in Parsons’ more recent 
theory,» a concept derived from this starting point is considered 
for “analytical purposes’”’ “the most significant unit of social 
structure.’’26 The crisis consciousness, the fear, the doubts 
about the cquilibrium and stability of the ‘‘system’’ persist, 
but more as latent assumptions,—not only in the sense that the 
system of Parsons’ concepts (increasingly complicated by more 
and more formal distinctions) rests on the idea of individual- 
voluntaristic action, thus on a foundation unsure from the 
viewpoint of equilibrium and stability. of the “‘system,” but 
in the sense that the imperative repeatedly calling for equi- 
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librium and stability of the “social system,’’ actually reacts 
to the threat menacing this equilibrium and stability. Now and 
then, this crisis consciousness is directly revealed; Parsons sees 
thé contradictions of the capitalist (particularly the state- 
monopolist) system now in a general crisis in the cliché terms 
of an “unavoidable and universal, very fundamental dilemma’”’ 
of ‘‘social systems and especially large-scale societies.’ These 

can only live by a system of institutionalized values, to 
which the members must be seriously committed and to 
which they must adhere in their actions. On the other 
hand, they must be able to accept compromises and ac- 
commodations, tolerating many actions which from the 
point of view of their own dominant values are wrong. 
Their failure to do so precipitates rebellion and withdrawal 
and endangers the continuation of the system even at the 
level of integration which it has hitherto achieved. In this 
paradox lies a principal source of strain and instability in 
social systems, and many of the most important seeds of 
social change.?? 
Parsons’ fears for the equilibrium and the stability of the 
“system”? and the consciousness of unavoidable conflicts and 
dilemmas, the vacillations of, and threats to, the “system” 
are in the back of his mind. His theory about the ‘‘system of 
action” (which includes the “social system” and the “‘perso- 
nality system,’”’ the “‘system of culture’ and the behavioral 
organism) represents the extreme of the sociotechnological 
illusions of the late forties through the early sixties, insofar as it 
separates (at least on an abstract level) the thesis of “‘growing 
rationality’ from the idea of the fatal crisis weakening and even 
eliminating the connection between the two. This connection 
formed an essential part of the sociotechnological theories of 
Weber, Mannheim, and Popper. According to Parsons, every- 
thing that acts against the maintenance of the “‘system’’ is 
“dysfunctional,’’28 deviates from the norm and the normal. 
Its subject matter (and not merely any group of its theorems) 
concentrates on the stable “system’’ and on the stability of the 
“system.’”’ In Parsons’ world of ideas, an inherent purpose 
guides the concepts, the will of individuals, and the functioning 
of the institutions toward stability and equilibrium, which is 
the supreme goal.29 “Rationality” of action also derives from 
this stability and equilibrium (following in Weber’s footsteps, 
Parsons also explains “‘rationality’’ by the abstract general 
relation between means and end); the “functional imperatives 
of a system of action’’ 3° are directed at stability and equilibrium, 
but these are sanctioned by the ‘‘‘law of inertia’ of social pro- 
Cess,’’ 34 
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Parsons explains and justifies the stability and equilibrium 
of the “‘social system” and its crisis-free functioning through 
a system of concepts which partly ignores the real historical- 
social contradictions, partly dulls them verbally, and partly 
dissolves them into formal definitions. In every respect, his 
theory strives for a synthesis, to unite and reconcile those 
currents of late-bourgeois thinking that polemicize against each 
other; it appeals both to behaviorism and Freudianism. It not 
only continues the idealism of German life philosophy and 
intellectual history by accepting individualist voluntarism, but, 
particularly after the Second World War, also positivist sociol- 
ogy and philosophy, from which it takes its concept of system. 
The connection between sociotechnological ideas and positivism 
is also shown in Parsons’ opinions, although he disagrees with 
some positivist theses and is concerned to demarcate his position 
from positivism. His empty and fetishized category of system 
bears a close relationship to positivism, as does the obviously 
ahistorical?? and static character of the concepts, the methods, 
the theory, and the entire epistemology. Parsons’ conceptfon 
pays the penalty for establishing the stability and equilibrium 
of the ‘‘system’”’: only an abstract general theory of a doubtful 
epistemological status can claim the complete stability and the 
desired equilibrium of the “social system.” 

In Parsons’ early work, the rejection of the “reification” 
of theory is already ambiguous: he points to the difference 
between theory and reality, but claims that his theoretical 
views have a “‘phenomenological’ status’ based on Husserl 
(its conceptual system of reference is unchangeable and does 
not reflect real phenomena “‘in the empirical sense’), He 
advocates an “analytical realism,’ argues against positivist 
empiricism, but interrupts the continuity of theory and empirical 
experience—in the spirit of positivist antiempiricism—and doubts 
the possibility of theory (including his own) having a real con- 
tent.34 This relegation of theory to an epistemological no man’s 
land at first saved Parsons from having to accept Weber’s 
pessimistic conclusions. Later, this ‘‘theoretical assumption” 
of the equilibrium and stability of the “‘system”’ saved one from 
the necessity of confronting the theory with the relations among 
the facts: as an “empirical generalization” such a confron- 
tation would become necessary. These concepts in Parsons’ 
theory are ambiguous: abstract general, and, at the same time, 
taken directly from empirical experience. In the ahistorical 
static categories, the survface of present-day capitalism is ex- 
pressed in the way that this surface appears in apologetic 
consciousness. As for his basic ideas, Parsons in the final anal- 
ysis merely translates the commonplaces of apologetic conscious- 
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ness into an exceedingly complicated jargon. Insofar as Par- 
sons postulates stability and equilibrium of the “social system’”’ 
to be “‘natural’’ requirements, he is saying the same thing—but 
now transposed into the abstract general—as he did in defense 
of the present social system in the USA in an argument with 
C. Wright Mills: 
it is necessary for the older balance between a free economy 
and the power of government to be considerably shifted 
in favor of the latter. We must have a stronger government 
than we have traditionally been accustomed to, and we 
must come to trust it more fully.% 

Thus, in the abstract evidence and their ‘‘empirical’’ proofs, 
the current issues of apology come to light: the conception 
of the industrial society36 or the end of the ideologies3? that 
have dominated in the historical ‘‘cycle’’ up to now. The syn- 
thesis again proves to be eclecticism (render unto Caesar what 
is Caesar’s, and to God what is God’s); he believes that he can 
at the same time make room for (a positivistically interpreted) 
science and religion, for Max Weber and Pareto, for the in- 
dividual and the “‘system.”’ Parsons’ attempt ends in a double 
fiasco. On the one hand, he cannot construct the “‘social system” 
out of the individual will, out of a relation (conceived in an 
almost existentialist way) between the “‘self’” and the “‘other’’; 
he is forced to subordinate voluntary individual action to ex- 
ternal authority. On the other hand, in Parsons’ system, the 
individual has almost no real or even intellectual elbow-room.*8 

Besides the relatively pure versions of social technology, 
of which Parsons’ theory is only one form, during this period 
of the general crisis the modifications of the crisis myth con- 
tinue, in part adapting to changing circumstances. Because 
of the real danger of a thermonuclear war and the alienation 
effects peculiar to state-monopoly capitalism, the crisis myths 
take on a new dimension and find a new echo. At the end of 
the forties, Jaspers maintains the crisis diagnosis39 that he 
conceived at the beginning of the thirties in Intellectual Situation 
of the Time; the ‘tremendous crisis” of our time emerges out 
of the domination of science and technology, and it is revealed 
in the fact that the masses have become a “‘decisive factor’ 
and the traditional values are being lost. In his judgments 
of the future, Jaspers again calls upon Tocqueville, Burckhardt, 
and Nietzsche. In Turning Point of the Times he again notes 
the universal and existential fear, recalls fascism and the Second 
World War and the experiences of present-day capitalism (with 
uncertainty, danger, and insecurity), and integrates that fear 
with the dread of a socialism that is equated with nonfreedom 
into a universal fear. “‘Fear must be affirmed. It is a reason for 
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hope.’’40 The old content, recurrent in life philosophy, now 
changes, however, in that late-bourgeois contemporary conscious- 
ness, insofar as its conception of current conditions hovers 
between fear and hope sees socialism as its principal and imme- 
diate problem. Motifs from social technology also appear within 
this crisis myth. Jaspers combines the category of crisis from 
life philosophy with certain elements of conservative liberalism ; 
he recommends that the alternative to a planned socialist 
economy would be the golden mean between a “‘free-market 
economy” and “‘planning.’’“1 He places hopes on this combi- 
nation that seem questionable even in terms of social technology 
itself.42 For Jaspers, however, this hope is subordinated to a 
tragic sense that permeates his views of the present and history. 
According to him, only faith is capable of bringing hope 
and resisting the existential destiny of technology and 
science. 

This tragic sense the apocalyptic vision, also appears in 
Alfred Weber’s crisis conception. At the end of the forties, he 
wrote down a diagnosis of his time in the last chapter of*the 
republished book written originally in the first half of the thir- 
ties, thus emphasizing the continuity of his ideas.43 During the 
thirties, Alfred Weber presented a well-known picture of crisis: 
it is the “fateful hours’ of modern capitalism and of modern 
technology, because rational intellectualism and its philosophy 
have fallen into a crisis.“ The chapter written at the end of the 
forties confirms this assessment. In the contemporary situation, 
Weber saw the confrontation with real socialism as the main 
problem; but his terminology shows the phenomena arising 
from the development of state-monopoly capitalism more 
realistically than Jaspers. Alfred Weber’s ideas share, in a more 
pronounced form, the essence of Jaspers’ views; the crisis 
myths of this period include many elements of social technol- 
ogy, which plays a double role. First, as in Max Weber, a fetish- 
ized social technology is an expression and factor of the crisis, 
an element of complete “‘rationalization.”’ Alfred Weber inter- 
prets Burnham’s conception of the “‘managerial revolution” in 
such a way that it is conceived as “part of a civilizing structural 
tendency of the most general kind.” ‘This upheaval creates the 
administrative leviathan as the outer form of existence, be it 
in the state sphere with which it is amalgamated or in other 
fields of life—everywhere.’’45 Secondly, the crisis myths inte- 
grate social technology into their structures, interpreting these 
as a possibility for the daily functioning of the system, for dis- 
charging the directly threatening tensions, for bridging a number 
of contradictions (while the antagonisms which are considered 
insoluble from the beginning continue to exist), Alfred Weber 
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wanted to set limits to the ‘‘modern apparatus of existence’’ 
through a utopian improvement of social technology, through 
a state-controlled economic ‘‘self-government,’’ a “‘really free, 
democratic socialism’’46 (which is where he differs from the 
conservative Jaspers). For him, social technology finds room 
between the individual spiritual and the universal historical 
crisis—an unstable place, for in the entire crisis myth, social 
technology is more source and symptom of the crisis than its 
provisional and partial bridge. What remains is the apocalyptic 
perspective, whose dark cloud spreads over the present and 
future landscape. O. Veit says: 
The philosophy of history of our day is dominated by an 
apocalyptic prevailing mood. Collapse, catastrophe, decline, 
twilight, the end—these are the slogans of every culture- 
critical study. ... The foundations of present-day events are 
covered with a deep uncertainty, and the apocalyptic mood 
of today repeatedly receives more nourishment. The cer- 
tainty of the collapse of culture or at least of a “culture 
crisis’ has become almost a truism in the European intel- 
lectual world.47 
Even the sociotechnological ideologies, promising and demand- 
ing equilibrium and stability, hardly lack the mystery of 
crisis consciousness, even if not as the prediction of the apoc- 
alypse, but as the historical-philosophical background, as an 
anthropological given. The Freudian idea of the essential split 
within the person or, in a milder form, Max Weber’s tragic 
view of society and history, are significant motifs even in Par- 
sons’ world of thought. Because Lippmann perceived the per- 
manent presence of tensions at close range in political ideology 
and in the analysis of political events, he conceived a more marked 
and articulated crisis consciousness than Parsons. The Public 
Plulosophy, which argued for an effective realization of social 
technology, maintained, ‘‘Since the breakdown of public order 
curing the First World War, there has been no security for 
multitudes and no ease of mind for anyone.”’ In line with the 
crisis myths, Lippmann connected this situation with the mysti- 
fied relationship of the individual and society, with the hopeless 
dilemma of “modern men.’ At this time the experience of a 
universal instability, of an intellectual-psychic-moral crisis, 
penetrated bourgeois consciousness, even where social tech- 
nology was the primary ideology. The mystified character 
of the crisis experience was expressed less in the idealist inter- 
Pretation of the socioeconomic content of the crisis than in the 
usion that this crisis consciousness had no socioeconomic 
foundations. It appeared as though social technology and its 
thinking were coping with the socioeconomic problems, yet 
8 Gedo 
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the general fear and uncertainty remained. The crisis conscious-. 
ness in the foreground (or even in the background) of socio- 
technological ideas became a complete riddle, in line with the 
irrationality of life philosophy. The illusions that the crisis 
was due to human existence itself and that the ‘‘welfare state”’ 
would guarantee “social engineering”’ resulted in a complicated, 
horrifying, and confusing game, like multiply curved mirrors 
facing each other in a bewitched castle. 

Hans Zbinden’s crisis diagnosis, characteristic of the mid-.; 
fifties, summarized the truisms of bourgeois thinking at the. 
time: 

Seldom has an epoch seemed as much as ours to be ruled, 
in fact to be hypnotized, by fears, by collective worries, 
and by personal anxieties, and the vulnerability for panic 
is large. It is truly a peculiar picture: the more the securities 
grow, the smaller is the general confidence, the denser 
is the ring of bulwarks, the stronger the feeling of a continual, 
vague threat, the more insatiable is the yearning for more 
and higher fences.‘9 . 
At that time, bourgeois consciousness attempted to supplement 
doubts about general capitalist crisis, to supplement the illu- 
sion of its dissolution with a deeper and more universal ideolog- 
ical, spiritual, and anthropological crisis. In contrast to pessi- 
mism and “culture critique,’’ Schelsky pointed to the ‘‘stabili- 
zation processes,” which, in the fifties-compared to the revo- 
lutionary movements and structural changes of the nineteenth 
century—had, in his opinion, created a new situation. He claimed 
that class societies in the Marxist sense no longer existed in 
western countries, that the inner-factory tensions were being 
solved, that consumer and free-time behavior was coming to 
the fore. The “new, peculiar conditions of tensions and social . 
contradictions,’ even “‘dangers,”’ to the ‘‘new social structure’”’ 
were linked to the “distribution of welfare,” but Schelsky claim- 
ed that they came from the unavoidable conflict of the 
individual with “bureaucracy,”’ of “small primary, inti- 
mate groups’ with ‘abstract orders and superstructures.”’ 
The “basic need underlying all striving for security’’ is also 
impossible to satisfy.5° Here, social technology was used as an 
argument for both the stability of the system and its eternal 
crisis; the verbal criticism of social pessimism and the “‘culture: 
critique’ led to an even more radical crisis consciousness. In 
“social existence’ which, according to Schelsky, is no longer 
divided by class struggle and interenterprise conflicts, but is 
determined by “stabilization processes,’ confusion ‘‘has inten- 
sified into a comprehensive loss of reality.’’54 
Crisis consciousness, with a psychologizing idealism, inte- 
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grated the depiction of certain sociopsychological tensions :52 
individual phenomena were isolated or explained by moral cir- 
cumstances. Class categories were left out from the beginning,53 
and explanations for psychic contradictions in society were 
sought above all in the consumer or free-time sphere.54 In the 
USA, even such psychologizing critique did not correspond. to 
the dominating political and economic ideologies of the time, 
to the illusion of a perfect society; the diagnoses of crisis: con- 
sciousness always impair the illusion of a stable, well- functioning 
system in a world of satisfied people. The critical potential 
that lay in the perceived sociopsychological problematic, in the 
mmeasiness and discontent, was largely lost, however, within 
the context of bourgeois crisis consciousness. When the “lonely 
crowd” or the “organization man’’ was depicted, the experience 
of crisis appeared as the other side and derivative of a social 
technology that seemed all-powerful and autocratic. The socio- 
psychological present was identified with the disintegration 
of the individuals themselves, and seen from viewpoints taken 
from the past (Riesman with his “‘inner-directed man,’’ Whyte 
with the individualistic ethic of Protestantism); it was seen as a 
universal and inescapable ruin.55 Social technology and its 
effects were here embodied in characters from intellectual 
history or in semimythical beings. In Whyte’s description, the 
“organization” was in this manner transfigured into an ‘‘organi- 
zation man,’” a member of the “homeless middle class,’’ the 
“dominant figure” of American society, and given its own ideol- 
ogy, its own neuroses, and its own literature. The formulas of 
the “Jonely crowd” and the “organization man” fitted, ob- 
jectively, into the bourgeois crisis patterns which obscured 
the social content of the capitalist crisis. Schelsky did not need 
to distort the conception of Riesman’s book in order to allude 
to the “lonely crowd” in his conservative fatalistic crisis pic- 
ture.56 

The emphasis which Schelsky placed at the ‘end of the fifties 
and beginning of the sixties on social conflicts already diverged 
somewhat from the earlier forms of bourgeois apology. With 
all the continuity of problems, issues, and ideas, a certain change 
came about. Themes and ideas were modified, because capi- 
talism experienced new “‘challenges,’’ and a still more pessi- 
mistic and intense mood of crisis, arising from new social devel- 
opments, filled bourgeois consciousness. The existence and the 
international progress of the world socialist system was the 
first and most fundamental ‘‘challenge’’; the influence of social- 
ist revolution in Latin America was a particular shock. The 
realization that ‘‘we are on the defensive in so many places,’’5? 
that these phenomena are linked to a forced capitalist retreat, 
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placed the struggle between the two social systems within 
the perspective of crisis consciousness. With the “balance of 
nuclear power’’58 (and the specific quality of the technology of 
thermonuclear war), coexistence proved unavoidable, which 
did not mean that bourgeois crisis consciousness waned. Fritz 
Sternberg wrote: 
Since the end of the Second World War the Soviet Union 
has succeeded in increasing its own power very considerably 
without resort to war, and there are important factors which 
suggest that this can continue for a long time, once again 
without any necessity for war.59 
The oppressive fact of the “‘real Communist challenge,” ® arising 
from the differing course of economic development has become 
a constituent of crisis consciousness since the fifties—although 
with ups and downs linked to conditions on the capitalist market 
and the current achievements or setbacks in socialist develop- 
ment.61 

The anticolonial revolution and the national liberation move- 
ments constituted a second challenge which helped to deefen 
and modify crisis consciousness, confronting ‘“Western society” 
with a “test,’’ not only in economic and political terms, but also 
in ideological terms.62 The imperialist wars against the liberation 
movements adversely affected the impact of catchwords like 
“freedom’”’ and “‘democracy,’’ and more subtle and indirect 
neocolonial methods were also rejected,63 all of which under- 
mined the self-confidence of bourgeois apology and its attrac- 
tiveness. The sociotechnological view and the bourgeois concept 
of freedom and democracy linked to it proved inapplicable 
in that part of the world.% These failures of imperialism in the 
developing countries, countries embedded within the world 
capitalist system, whose problems would remain unsolved far 
into the future, strengthened the mood of crisis in the field of 
social technology, with its claim to universality. While the 
challenge of the “third world’ fitted into the crisis myths 
proclaiming the “decline of the West’ (Spengler had visions 
of combining class struggle with struggle against the ruling 
“‘races’’),65 here the crisis myths did not offer a general and 
attractive alternative: they had nothing to say about the prob- 
lems of these nations. 

Third, as shown in Schelsky, the consciousness of inner 
conflicts within ‘“Western society’? began to penetrate bourgeois 
apology, but the illusions about harmony also remained. Since 
the midfifties, capitalist society’s need to “understand and to 
grapple effectively with the causes of its own internal weakness 
and insufficient unity’’ had to be considered as the ‘‘basic chal- 
lenge to Western society’s intellectual and moral capacity.’’® 
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At that time, not only Lipset, who had little understanding 
of social contradictions, believed that “‘the fundamental political 
problems of the industrial revolution have been solved,’’68 
but also Gunnar Myrdal, who is much more sensitive to ten- 
sions and contradictions, was of the opinion that the “welfare 
state’ had succeeded in creating a certain coincidence of in- 
terests and that within the framework of general political har- 
mony the “internal political debate in those countries is be- 
coming increasingly technical in character.’’® Galbraith’s 
book The Affluent Society made visible a number of contra- 
dictions in the economic process. It showed up the discrepancy 
between the level of individual consumption and the expenditure 
for social needs and yet still maintained the illusion of affluence. 
The limited and inadequate acceptance of social conflicts did 
not throw any doubts on the effectiveness of social technology 
and its bridging of class antagonisms, but it did give reason 
to question the earlier slogan of ‘‘people’s capitalism’ ” 
and, combined with the consciousness that a thermonuclear 
war is possible, underscored the insecurity of capitalist so- 
ciety. 7! 
In the USA, bourgeois crisis consciousness first expressed 
this change in the general crisis in the field of political ideology. 
At the end of the fifties, the various currents of bourgeois think- 
ing became conscious almost simultaneously of a crisis in 
political ideas. This was linked to the realization that the suprem- 
acy of the United States, the ““American century,” had become 
highly questionable. What even relatively farsighted advocates 
of big-bourgeois liberalism took for granted in the midfifties— 
namely that the United States style of capitalism was the universal 
alternative both for socialism and for the ‘‘third world’’ as well 
as for the other capitalist countries’2-proved problematic 
by the end of the decade. United States hegemony was now con- 
sidered the crux of ideological crisis also outside of the USA.73 
This questioning arose on the one hand from the loss of omni- 
potence and invulnerability,74 from the crumbling of an alleged 
universal validity of the “American model,’ and on the other 
hand through increased and unsolved inner social conflicts 
directly emerging from racial discrimination and the growth 
of the democratic movement. Reston wrote: 
Thus, in a torrent of change, in a revolution of science, a 
social revolution at home and an unprecedented political 
revolution in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, it is scarcely 
surprising that there is a crisis of understanding in the 
nation. 

Stevenson’s assessment was even more depressing: 
At a time of universal social upheaval and challenge, our 
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vision of our own society seems to be of limited social 
significance... . Neither the turbulence of the world abroad 
nor the fatness and flatness of the world at home are moving 
‘us to more vital effort. We seem becalmed in a season of 
storm.%6 
To those who defended the status quo, the crisis of political 
consciousness appeared to be both a fear of threats to state- 
monopoly capitalism and United States hegemony, and the 
search for ways to ensure this hegemony. The realization of 
this crisis involved critical tendencies, and in Heilbroner it 
was linked to the attempt—at least in his questions—to sce 
through the political-ideological crisis, to find its objective 
causes, and to illuminate the relations of present-day capi- 
talism. He claimed: 
Today we find ourselves in a position of defensive insecu- 
rity. ... Today and over the foreseeable future, traditional 
capitalism throughout most of the world has been thrown 
on a defensive from which it is doubtful that it can ever 
tecover. As a capitalist nation we are no longer ridihg 
with the global tides of economic evolution,‘ but against 
them.77 
In his view it was not only “‘people’s capitalism” that had proved 
illusory, but also bourgeois optimism. Heilbroner held a stereo- 
typed view of real socialism, however, and interpreted state- 
monopoly regulation as a “socialization’”’ which would eliminate 
“traditional capitalism.’’ Thus Heilbroner’s own conception 
was caught up in pessimism, in the intellectual crisis. However, 
he did not place the crisis into the field of the life-philosophical 
myth; but described somé symptoms of the historical crisis 
of capitalism. “This indeed is a time of great trial for the West,” 
he commented, noting that at present “the West is no longer 
the spearhead” of historical forces pointing toward optimism 
and progress, ‘‘but their target.’’78 His diagnosis failed when 
depicting the objective-material foundations for this crisis in 
consciousness, its concrete class nature. 

The crisis myth affected thought in the USA with increasing 
intensity. The philosophical sections of the “anatomy of the 
future’’” showed a universal hopeless crisis. That world of 
ideas which maintained and continued West European (partic- 
ularly German) late-bourgeois traditions of crisis myth, revealed 
itself in the changed situation with a certainty that was based 
on the general uncertainty. When Jaspers and Spranger, Répke, 
and Schelsky answered the oft-repeated question: “Where do 
we stand today?” they took from the old and new signs of the 
universal crisis the confirmation of their earlier prophecies. 
“The condition of the world as a whole appears today worse 
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than before,’ Jaspers wrote. He suspected, rather than recogniz- 
ed, the existence of the universal crisis consciousness (which re- 
mained hidden to the sociotechnological view): ‘‘Economically, 
something is wrong with the Western perspective.” 8° The presen- 
timent of a creeping economic threat, the restylization of the 
teal crisis of bourgeois democracy, again linking up with Toc- 
queville, served to illustrate the old crisis pattern. At that time, 
too, Jaspers explained the situation as an extreme type of the 
“basic situation’ of the existentialist formula, registering 
as he did the contradiction at that time of the intensifying crisis 
consciousness. “Alarming is the impression of general confusion 
with the simultaneous false reassurance that there is no danger 
at the moment.’’8! This ambiguity manifested itself in the 
renewals of the crisis myth: on the one hand, Spranger linked 
the crisis experience with any one period, thus completely 
neutralizing the category of crisis, and on the other hand, he 
postulated the ‘‘uncanniness of the threshold’’ in the -current 
present and the ‘‘feeling that we are in an unusually serious 
crisis today with our Western culture.’’8? “Between fear and 
hope,” Ropke sought for connection between the social crisis 
and communist “‘totalitarianism’’; he sought for possibilities to 
remove, overcome, liquidate the latter.83 These diagnoses, partic- 
ularly by Jaspers, brought out the old theme of crisis myth 
for the new conditions: according to Jaspers, the essence of 
the intellectual situation in the ‘‘technical age’”’ was that “‘our 
way of thinking had become technical.’’® Schelsky, however, 
still preserving the crisis consciousness in his relativized new 
formulation, put forth the illusion of a dissolution of the ten- 
sions causing the crisis and a conception of an industrial society 
that he considered “‘less dramatic and more realistically. con- 
vincing’’ than Spengler’s type of crisis myth.® 

It is an expression of the contradiction between the techno- 
logical revolution and the current capitalist relations of pro- 
duction that the issue of technology has played a dominating 
role in bourgeois crisis consciousness since the forties and especi- 
ally since the midfifties. A technology fetish is continually 
present in the crisis diagnoses of Jaspers, but its importance 
changes. Under the influence of the scientific and technological 
Tevolution, Jaspers became increasingly obsessed with tech- 
nology. As early as the beginning of the thirties, Jaspers declared 
our entry into the “‘age of technology,” and was even then of 
the opinion that “‘technology and apparatus” are the ‘‘condi- 
tion for mass existence.’’86 His diagnosis for the period after 
the Second World War was that “technology is perhaps the 
main theme for understanding our situation’’; Jaspers connected 
the demonic in technology not only with material technology, 
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but—and this far more than at the beginning of the thirties—also 
with social technology, with planning.8? Even in the late for- 
ties, he still believed in the limitation of demonized technology ; 
while he predicted universal technological development, he 
considered the omnipotence of technology as questionable. 
Yet, ‘technology is in the process of changing the whole work- 
ing existence of the human being, in fact even the human being 
himself.’’88 Later, at the end of the 1950s, Jaspers postulated 
the completion of this process, the mechanization of human 
thinking, and, by the logic of his thinking, society had now lost 
the opportunity to become master of technology and avoid 
its dangers. The mode of thinking had become technical, he said. 
“The conditions of daily life have impressed this mode of think- 
ing on us, at the same time weakening and finally destroying 
all other modes, which are now no longer understood.”’ 89 Jaspers’ 
three diagnoses have in common that in all it is the crisis of 
philosophy that underlies the crisis of technology. The content 
of life philosophy’s crisis myth in general is not simply an attri- 
bute of German late-bourgeois intellectuality, but of all bouf- 
geois thinking in the imperialist epoch. Similarly, the explanation 
of the capitalist crisis in terms of the advance of technology is 
not simply a phenomenon in German philosophy. Fetishization 
of technology also appears in Toynbee’s and Mumford’s works. 
The “‘technologicalage”’ motif, presented as something completely 
new during the last two decades, has been part of both critical 
(life philosophy) and positive (positivism) fetishization of tech- 
nology since the anticipation of crisis consciousness. In the 1870s 
Nietzsche ushered in the crisis-mythicizing critique of the ‘‘ma- 
chine age.’’ 2° Seeing the power of the “‘machine’’ behind social 
contradictions, behind historical and spiritual decay, he ex- 
plained in a neoromantic manner the “‘anonymous and imper- 
sonal slavery’? with the impersonality of the “‘machine,’’®! 
which he interpreted in an anthropological and psychological 
sense. Thus he attributed the conflicts arising out of social 
relations to the anthropologized-psychologized relation between 
man and machine, with the Fall of Man through technology in 
the conquest and rape of nature. ‘“Hubris [arrogant pride] is 
today our whole attitude to nature, our rape of nature with 
the help of machines and the so-harmless inventiveness of tech- 
nicians and engineers,’’ wrote Nietzsche some time later. Not 
only the religiosity hidden in his critique of Christianity, often 
of the concept of God, but also the religious origin and the fi- 
deistic content of the idea of the Fall of Man through technol- 
ogy come to light when Nietzsche adds: “Hubris is our attitude 
to God.”®2 The most characteristic and influential versions 
of life philosophy’s crisis myth, whether Spengler’s vision of 
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history,®3 the technology views of Hans Freyer, Ernst Jiinger,% 
Friedrich Georg Jiinger,® and Ortega y Gasset, or Heidegger’s 
late philosophy, continued the negative fetishization of technol- 
ogy (referring to Nietzsche), while Toynbee’s, Mumford’s, or 
Ellul’s ideas reproduced it but with a direct and open religions 
character (and acknowledging Nietzsche only occasionally or 
rejecting his tradition). 

In the religiously oriented antitechnological crisis philosophies, 
this Aubris was identified with the original sin of the Old Testa- 
ment and at the same time served as an ahistorical explanation 
of the current crisis. The basic ideas fetishizing technology in a 
negative sense in the Toynbee or Mumford conceptions and 
also the main attitudes of German life philosophy were formed 
during the first stages of the general crisis of capitalism. The 
picture of the current historical crisis held by Toynbee or Mum- 
ford, however, was directly influenced by the cyclical world 
crises of 1929 to 1933.96 Life philosophy’s criticism of technol- 
ogy—the interweaving of the crisis with the abstract-anthro- 
pological contrast between man and technology and its subor- 
dination to the “schism of the soul,” the psychologizing-spiri- 
tualizing explanation of crisis during and after the Second World 
War—took an important place within the antitechnicist crisis 
conception. Mumford accepted Toynbee’s view of history in 
his book published during the war (before Hiroshima). 

The period through which we are living presents itself 
as one of unmitigated confusion and desintegration: a 
period of paralyzing economic depressions, of unrestrain- 
ed butcheries and enslavements, and of world-ravaging 
wars. 
According.to Mumford, deeper changes lie hidden behind the 
phenomena of physical destruction; “‘the earliest form of this 
crisis was an internal ‘schism of the soul,’ as Toynbee calls it.’’ 97 
This earliest form, according to Mumford’s view—but it is also 
Toynbee’s opinion—is also the cause of the crisis, its deepest 
essence; it reveals itself in the interdependent processes of the 
“rise of the machine” and the “Fall of man.’’% The abstract 
anthropological opposition between man and technology—which 
should explain the special historical situation—is, after all, only 
the outer shell of the inner psychic crisis. After the atom bomb 
was dropped, Mumford formulated a “‘crisis of the crisis.’’ In the 
threat from the atomic bomb he saw proof of the universal 
crisis formulation.!9 The antitechnological view was particu- 
larly emphasized in Toynbee’s writings after the Second World 
War. For Toynbee, the crisis maintained its psychic-spiritual 
nature. He assumed tensions between “revolutionary Technol- 
ogy” and “‘conservative Psyche’; he connected the crisis and 
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technology itself with its oppressive development and indicated 
the material basis for the crisis, but did not go beyond a psychic 
interpretation. Toynbee writes: “A geometrically progressing 
Technology had now armed a perpetually reborn Original Sin 
with a weapon potent enough to enable a sinful Mankind to 
annihilate itself.’’ 100 
Toynbee’s conception, like most crisis myths at the beginning 

of the fifties, also included the fetishization of technology. In 
bourgeois apology as a whole, this supplemented the socio- 
technological view and dominated apologetic thinking (parti- 
cularly in the USA) in the fifties and sixties. This fetishization 
expected a spontaneous solution, or at least the long-term 
alleviation, of contradictions of capitalism. The absolutized 
technological revolution was seen as the alternative to social 
revolution, making superfluous the Marxist-Leninist program 
of socialist revolutionary elimination of capitalism and establish- 
ment of the new socioeconomic formation. However, just as the 
antitechnology crisis myth is the inverted reflection of real 
processes and conditions, the technological fetish absolutizes 
real historical developments. “‘A latter-day Western Civiliza- 
tion’s technological tours de force had, in fact, made War intoler- 
able by making it manifestly suicidal, and made Class-Conflict 
intolerable by making it apparently remediable,”’ 1°! Toynbee 
writes. On the one hand he reduced complicated social dialectics 
to developments in military technology which tended to reduce 
the likelihood of war. It was not the developments in military 
technology themselves that had such an impact, but the complex 
changes in the relations of power between the two social 
systems.102 On the other hand, Toynbee realized that in view of 
the sudden progress in the forces of production, the class con- 
ditions under capitalism would sooner or later become unbear- 
able for the masses.103 The technology fetish, however, became 
the starting point for his view of class relations. In his opinion, 
the working class is faced, not with the capitalist class, but with 
“the impersonal force of a mechanized technique.’ 1° Toynbee 
projected the hope of social harmony with the preservation of 
capitalism; the hopes he placed in social technology were linked 
with religious renewal. 

Under the aegis of Religion, Western Man might find him- 

self able to handle with spiritual impunity the material 

power thrust into his hands by the mechanization of Western 

technology. 15 
However, the technology fetish was only a temporary episode in 
Toynbee’s antitechnology crisis myth; in his work, even the 
prospect of technology working against war and class conflict 
turned into signs of crisis and were integrated into a picture of 
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catastrophe inherent in all human history, even in biological 
being. 

Technicist or antitechnicist fetishization, reflecting the new 
possibilities of the scientific and technological revolution, mani- 
fested themselves in a particularly strong form at the end of the 
forties and during the first half of the fifties in France. The fact 
that this development occurred in France, where technology was 
far less advanced than in the USA, indicates its social and ideo- 
logical charge; the French conception (above all that of Ellul, 
who took over many of Mumford’s ideas) affected bourgeois 
thinking in the United States. Technology as a philosophical and 
economic issue was well articulated in French thought, with 
positive and negative fetishes conceived in a more or less extreme 
manner because of the political polarization. The sharp class 
struggles and the resultant heightened ideological consciousness, 
even with the relatively low level of technical development, 
caused people to feel the intellectual relevance of the technology 
problem. At the end of the forties, Fourastié held technical 
development to be ‘‘the great hope for the twentieth century,” 
promising satisfaction of needs, independence, freedom, and 
individuality through increased labor productivity. Ignoring 
certain countertendencies, he gave some tendencies and con- 
sequences of technological progress an appearance of exclusivity 
and absoluteness (particularly automation, the quick growth in 
production of mass consumer goods in capitalist countries, the 
intellectualization of labor in some areas of industrial produc- 
tion, shorter working hours, etc.) Technology became the fetish 
of a spontaneous upheaval and “‘humanization’’ of bourgeois 
society.196 Fourastié realized that there was no inevitable “tech- 
nological unemployment”’ arising from immanent laws of techno- 
logical development,!°? but he transferred the technological 
possibilities in themselves to technological possibilities within 
the capitalist economy, and in the midfifties was of the opinion 
that the cyclical crises could be avoided by “‘orienting’”’ bour- 
geois economy to make general full employment possible.108 
Crisis consciousness itself, however, by no means disappeared. 
lourastié noted the existence of ‘restlessness, purposelessness, 
insecurity,’”’ but attributed the intellectual and psychic signs of 
crisis to a lack of information, to the difference between the speed 
of economic (and that meant for him technological) development 
«nd of human thinking. He felt that this could be overcome with 
the help of information corresponding to technological progress 
nd through ‘‘regulation of economic growth.” 

Ellul’s antitechnology fetishism—the opposite pole to Fou- 
rastié’s technology fetishism—opposed the idea ofa “‘humanizing”’ 
technology with the philosophy of a “dehumanizing’’ technol- 
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ogy.!°9 With prophetic fanaticism, Ellul pronounced and 
tepeated the same cardinal idea: 
Technique integrates everything... man himself is over- 
powered by technique and becomes its object. The technique 
which takes man for its object thus becomes the center of 
society. ... Technical civilization means that our civilization 
is constructed by technique (makes a part of civilization only 
what belongs to technique), for technique (in that everything 
in this civilization must serve a technical end) and is exclu- 
sively technique (in that it excludes whatever is not technique 
or reduces it to technical form), 1/0 
This extreme version of the antitechnological vision integrated 
the essence of earlier crisis myths, summarized and subordinated 
them to one single fundamental thought.1!1 While Ellul had the 
hope that the nineteenth century “problem’’ of the proletariat 
could be solved, even with difficulties !42-and this belief he had 
in common with contemporary sociotechnological views—he saw 
a fatal, universal absoluteness in the psychological-spiritual 
crisis arising from technological progress. Ellul, like Toynbe® or 
Heidegger, did not demand a return to less advanced levels of 
technology, but wanted philosophical and moral resistance 
against the spirit of technology. Thus, he became a double victim 
of the vicious circle he himself created, with a fatalism that saw 
no way out: “The operation of Technique is the contrary of 
freedom, an operation of determinism and necessity”’ and “‘the 
more technical actions increase in society, the more human 
autonomy and initiative diminish.”’ 113 Thus, the spiritual and 
moral resistance of the individual has no chance against develop- 
ing technology, whilst it devours everything in its path. Yet, this 
same fatalism hoped that technological progress, causing crises 
and dehumanization, would eliminate the difficulties arising 
out of the encounter between man an. machine (difficulties 
which, according to Ellul, are always technological-anthropolog- 
ical),144 would enable a growing influence of ethical and spiri- 
tual factors, and would break the omnipotence and spell of tech- 
nology.145 
The fetishes of technology and antitechnology both originate 
from the fetishization of capital and are expressions of it. The 
starting point of the technology fetish appears to be technology 
and not capital, so that capital and socioeconomic relations in 
general are neglected; thus, the connection between the fetish of 
capital and of technology is often nebulous, particularly in the 
abstract philosophical sphere. It is the Marxist analysis of the 
fetish of capital that shows the difference and the connection 
between the two variants of the technological fetish, their real 
cause, and the way they interweave with bourgeois apology. The 
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fetish of capital_the appearance of the capital relations in the 
form of things and the appearance of the things in the form of 
capital—means that material technology functions as an element 
of constant capital, that capital buys technical knowledge 
together with the commodity labor power, or separately, and 
incorporates it into its reproduction process. Thus, the proper- 
ties of capital actually appear to be transferred to technology 
while capital appears to acquire the features of technology. 
Marx showed that 
with the development of the specifically capitalist mode of 
production, it is not only these directly material things... 
that get up on their hind legs to the labourer and confront 
him as “‘capital,’’ but (also) the forms of socially developed 
labour ...—all these appear as forms of the development of 
capital, and therefore the productive powers of labour built 
up on these forms of social labour—consequently also science 
and the forces of nature—appear as productive powers of 
capital ... But science realized im the machine appears as 
capital in relation to the labourers. And in fact all these 
applications of science, natural forces and products of labour 
on a large scale, these applications founded on social labour, 
themselves appear only as means for the exploitation of 
labour, as means of appropriating surplus labour, and hence 
confront labour as powers belonging to capital.116 
On the other hand, in the labour process technology, functioning 
as capital, gives the appearance of having ‘“‘merely a passive 
existence, merely an objective existence, in which the deter- 
mination of its form as capital—therefore, an existing social 
relation for it—has completely disappeared .. .; it is more as an 
object rather than as objectivized labour that it enters the pro- 
cess,’? 117 
The higher the level of development of the productive forces, 
the greater the share of constant capital in the organic compo- 
sition of capital, the more powerful is the might of dead over 
living labour, the more constant capital appears as “‘an automatic 
system of machinery,” 148 then the more the fetishism of capital 
takes on the form of the fetishism of technology. Bourgeois 
apology accepts this mystification as a final, ahistorical and 
unanalyzable fact. On the one hand it considers the antagonisms 
Within capitalist relations to be attributes of technology,1!9 at 
the same time removing its concrete social content, and on the 
other hand it questions the existence of the antagonisms of 
Capitalism, conceiving only a technology free of class con- 
flict, 120 
Both protechnology and antitechnology forms of apology 
deny the conflict between the productive forces and capitalist 
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telations of production, either dissolving these production rela- 
tions into only one element of the productive forces developing 
in a revolutionary manner—into technology—or transferring the 
antagonisms from the production relations to technology and 
blaming the revolutionary aspect of the contradiction. In its 
interpretation of the general crisis, the technicist view hopes to 
bridge over or alleviate the crisis of technology, while the anti- 
technology conception pushes the odium of crisis onto technology, 
thus eternalizing it. These fetishisms grow from economic or 
sociological partial conceptions into a philosophical idea with 
claims to universality. This happens partly before and also during 
the general crisis. The philosophical views about technology 
interweave with the philosophical crisis consciousness in two 
ways: first, these views hold that the essence of the crisis has 
technical origins and must be solved technically; this essence, 
however, consists in the final analysis in the philosophical crisis 
and in philosophical crisis consciousness. Second, the philosoph- 
ical problem of technology causes difficulties for late-bourgeois 
thinking which prove insoluble and make the philosophical 
crisis and the realization of it more difficult. 

In the framework of universal crisis consciousness, the apolo- 
getic nature of technologism and antitechnologism become more 
marked. This apology, however, does not always take on such 
an explicit form as in Drucker’s conception, according to which 
the technology of mass production bears within it the “world 
revolution” of today and ‘“‘made in USA,” and the ‘‘industrial 
order’’ based on this technology is able to solve the economic 
conflicts; it “can convert the socially destructive proletariat 
into the very basis of social strength and cohesion.” 124 Even the 
antitechnology crisis myth does not always reveal its social 
character as brutally as Ellul’s undisguised. apology: “It is 
useless to rail against capitalism. Capitalism did not create our 
world; the machine did.”’ 122 This apologetic content appears in a 
more mediated fashion—more as a tendency emerging from the 
internal connections of the theories resulting from the romantic 
anticapitalist intentions of some advocates of the antitechnology 
crisis philosophy. Mumford’s writings express not only a rejection 
of fascism and war, but also a dislike of capitalism. He rejects 
the ‘‘many prophets” of ‘‘barbarism”’ from H. S. Chamberlain to 
Sorel, from Nietzsche to Pareto and energetically opposes Speng- 
ler, the ‘‘sinister lure’ of the Decline of the West.122 Mumford 
writes about himself: 

Unlike the followers of Oswald Spengler, I have not urged 
submission to the ‘‘men of fact,’’ those guardians of the 
““Pentagon of Power’’ who now dominate political, military, 
and economic affairs. Unlike the existentialist followers of 
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the Nazi philosopher Heidegger, I have not taken our con- 

temporary nausea and despair as the ultimate revelation of 

all human experience. 1% 
Mumford realizes that the expansion of the monopolies and the 
economic activity of the state provided a one-sided “security for 
the favored groups at the expense of the community as a 
whole.” 125 His romantic anticapitalism, however, is theoretically 
neutralized through his acceptance of bourgeois criticism of real 
socialism and of the theory of scientific socialism. It is even 
subordinated to his idealist irrationalist philosophy of history.126 
and his antitechnological crisis myth, which is even not far 
removed from the views of Nietzsche, Spengler, or Heidegger, 
whom Mumford condemns so thoroughly in his writings. Mum- 
ford’s social criticism explains the antagonisms of capitalism, 
particularly its sociopsychological phenomena, with ‘‘mega- 
technology’’ and ‘“‘myth of the machine.” It derives the effects 
of a technology functioning as capital (particularly its conse- 
quences for the personality) from technology as such, or from a 
world picture which mystifies technology. An open and direct 
idealism gains the upper hand in Mumford’s conception; it 
explains the crisis first through technology and then through the 
myth of technology: the anthropological opposition between 
“megatechnology’’ and the human being. Moreover the philo- 
sophical moral attitude which subsumes the human being under 
“megatechnology”’ allegedly causes the crisis. According to Mum- 
ford the way out of the crisis is promised by a new philosophical 
anthropology which the soul and life itself give rise to and accept 
the more highly valued irrationality of the human individual. 
He presents a romantic dream of a megatechnology preceded by 
a life “technology of life,” which, interwoven with a new hfe 
philosophy, 127 rescues the human race before the technodrama 
turns into a tragedy; Mumford’s metatechnology ‘‘triumphs 
over the systems,” 128 and replaces the “money economy” with 
the utopia of a “‘life economy.” The antitechnology spiritualistic 
apology which dissolves the critical elements within itself sub- 
ordinates itself to romantic anticapitalist intentions. 

The fetishization of technology represents the apologetic 
substance of bourgeois crisis consciousness on two levels: on the 
level of the general philosophical conception and on that of assess- 
ment of the current crisis. Present-day antitechnologicism inclines 
toward a concept of technology that hovers between a materiality 
that is considered to be inferior and a higher spiritual principle. 
Eltul formulated both the extreme poles of this view. On the 
one hand he despised the “‘technical order’’ because it subordi- 
nates the human mind to material things.129 On the other hand, 
he equated the technology with rationality, with “rational and 
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absolutely effective methods’”’ in all fields of life. According to 
him, the machine itself is ‘‘integrated’’ into society through 
technology as rationality.13° It is symptomatic that Schelsky, 
who approves technology (and also social technology), can take 
over directly the concept of technology found in Ellul’s prophetic 
antitechnology. The various versions of the technology fetish 
generally operate with technological concepts of a common 
social origin, but with converging philosophical content. 

In the positivist attitude the peculiar societal, natural materi- 
ality of technology is just as veiled, the technology just as remov- 
ed, from the framework of the mode of production as in the 
antitechnology of life philosophy. Positivist technicism usually 
interprets technology merely as a derivative of natural science, 
mathematics, cybernetics, etc.;131 in the final analysis it sees 
it as abstract rationality (as does antitechnology) and attributes 
the historical development of society to the effects of scientific 
knowledge. 132 Owing to its own particular materiality and nature, 
the social objectification of technology—‘‘the objectified power 
of knowledge’’ 133_is thus deprived of its specific objectivity. 
This objectivity becomes a self-evident given without any social 
reference. Life philosophy turns this objectification into destiny, 
into ahistorical alienation, places it into a philosophical area 
bordered by a mythical pseudo-objectivity and an anthropo- 
logical subjectivity. Dessauer’s platonic religious view of tech- 
nology linked this to the figure of Robinson, a favored ‘‘model”’ 
of the bourgeois outlook on society.134 Anthropology in the life- 
philosophy current reproduces individualism in modified forms, 
integrates technology into the relation of the abstract single 
individual to “‘life,”’ of the “‘being’”’ (Secenden) into the mystical 
“Being”’ (Sem). While technology is fetishized, it is also dissolved 
into the concept of the abstract individual. Hans Freyer writes 

When the human individual meets his technology, it con- 
fronts him as something all-powerful and also when he is 
subordinated to it, he basically encounters himself, his 
science and invention, his projects and his work, and he 
becomes subordinated to himself.135 
This view of technology links the human being to technology 
as a “‘technical being’’ 136 (thus bringing this concept near the 
technicist philosophy) as Ortega y Gasset has already done; he 
connected the “rebellion of the masses,’’ the tragedy of crisis, 
to technology.37 If the materiality of technology is limited to its 
ties with people’s biological structure (their attitudes and 
shortcomings), life philosophy’s concept of technology is over- 
come merely verbally. 

Arnold Gehlen was of the opinion that his category of biologiz- 

ing technology goes beyond the principles of philosophical 
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anthropology, but in fact, it turned out to be a new version of the 
same. His thesis, demonstrated with much scientific material 
and relevant partial findings, absolutizes the connection (which, 
moreover, is increasingly mediated during the course of historical 
development) between the human biological constitution and 
technology, concluding that the biological shortcomings of the 
human being, the inadequacies of human organs, caused the 
development of technology. 138 

This negative biologization cannot explain technological 
progress, however, and Gehlen appeals (now no longer in the 
spirit of biology but of a biologizing life philosophy, not of the 
science of anthropology but ofa philosophical anthropologization) 
to ‘‘the irrational instincts,’ where he finds the reasons for tech- 
nical development.139 According to his technicist life philosophy, 
technology is to be justified by an assumed irrationality, and the 
autonomous laws of technology are noted as an incomprehensible 
fact. 

In these conceptions, together with technology and its rela- 
tively independent laws affecting also the other spheres of society 
and cognition, its “reified constraints,” through which the 
objective logic of technological progress proceeds, have also 
been fetishized. The technological and antitechnological views 
interpret the tendencies of the current developments in technol- 
ogy with a technicist fatalism in which the extreme poles of 
these conceptions meet. One of the tendencies is for technology 
to be applied on a mass scale outside the production process in 
economic and noneconomic activities. Ellul declares the internal 
necessities, the special laws and determinations of technology 
that are separate from socialized activity, to be destiny, a destiny 
which determines the social occurrences and to which they are 
subordinate. 140 In doing so he formulates the extreme technicist 
view from an antitechnological standpoint and thus writes the 
manifesto of “technological world view.’ 41 While Ellul’s and 
Mumford’s life philosophy want to overthrow the myth of tech- 
nology and of the machine, they represent exactly this myth— 
under an antitechnology heading—, and in the absolutization of 
the ‘‘reified constraints” of technology, the difference between 
Treyer’s antitechnological views and the more technicist opinions 
of Schelsky fades. It is part of the antinomies of the technological 
philosophies in life philosophy and positivism that, in the final 
analysis, they dissolve and eliminate the essence of what they 
make absolute: the characteristic, relatively independent laws 
of technology. “2 The idea of objective social laws is usually alien 
to current bourgeois philosophy in general. The technological 
fatalism both contradicts and supplements this indeterministic 
view. The specific inner necessities of technology are rejected 
9 Gedo 
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because in life philosophy technology is equated with rationality 
and is considered to be located in the border zone between 
“being” and “Being.” It thus takes on the mystified properties. 
of capital. Technology loses its specific character just as in 
positivist technicism a technological explanation is given to the 
motion of capital, epistemologically eliminating the material 
practical intrinsic nature of technology. It is a component of the 
myth of technology and of the tendency to obscure the specific. 
character of technology and its real laws that both versions of 
the technology fetish merge the concept of social technology into 
the general category of technology. In this way, the boundaries 
between technology and the social division of labor and between 
the technologically dependent organization of the labor process 
and monopoly-capitalist (or state-monopoly) regulation of socio- 
economic processes also become obscure. Ellul,443 Hans Feyer, 1%« 
Drucker (who advocates an extreme form of technocracy), 145 
and the critical rationalist Hans Lenk ‘6 include social tech- 
nology in the category of technology. This method raises 
current bourgeois apology to the rank ofa universal philosophy 
of history. 

In contrast to the most vulgar views, the more subtle forms of 
technicism expected that the technological means of production, 
im combination with social technology, would moderate and 
overcome the crisis.147 They hoped that state-monopoly regula- 
tion would counteract the alleged crisis tendency in technology. 14% 
The crisis myth also appeared in these views, however, continuing 
or supplementing the technicist illusions, just as the crisis myths 
of the fifties and sixties absorbed or adapted to the technicist 
illusions connected with social technology. These technology 
philosophies, no matter how great their differences, {nd even 
contradictions, existed within the general framework of crisis 
consciousness typical for the period. The antitechnicist philos- 
ophies of history also shared the general view that “‘the abun- 
dance of money and leisure . . . is now going to be at the disposal 
of the masses.’ 149 The technicist diagnoses and futurologies 
took into account the loss of the “almost total faith in the 
existing economic and social system,’’ adding the concept of a 
socially neutral alienation reduced completely to the psyche. 
H. Kahn and A. J. Wiener claimed that “such a society— 
affluent, humanistic, leisure-oriented, and partly alienated— 
might be quite stable.” 150 Drucker, too, held the view that the 
system was in a social and political crisis; this crisis, he said, is 
caused because politics and political institutions did not cor- 
respond to the “world technical revolution.’ 151 His final con- 
clusion was that “political action... will not overcome the 
profound spiritual crisis of the Western man.”’ 452 Kierkegaard’s. 
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influence appeared in his technocratic vision: ‘“How is human 
existence possible?” 53 Whoever understood, like Ferkiss, that 
the “technological man’’ is being used as a myth to obscure real 
contradictions and problems, to serve illusion and apology, 
and then placed the ‘‘technological man’ into the future, re- 
mained caught up in this myth—the combined myths of the 
crisis and of social technology united with technology. This only 
linked the solution to the crisis, the coming of the “technological 
man” and the realization of the myth with a new life philoso- 
yhy.155 

At that time, the philosophical technology views became 
polarized within the fairly broad general framework of crisis 
consciousness. Its attempts at synthesization, however, brought 
to light the inner kinship of their apparently irreconcilable 
opposite poles. During the same time that the conceptions of 
antitechnology and life philosophy, particularly those of Mum- 
ford and Hans Freyer,156 were being further developed, philoso- 
phical sociological views, such as those of Schelsky and Arnold 
Gsehlen, were spreading in parallel, in interaction with the former. 
Although life philosophy may have dominated, the philosophical 
sociological views, despite the antitechnology view of society and 
history, affirmed the concept of technological progress. They 
took fundamental aspects of the antitechnology attitude, like the 
idea of a technology “integrating’’ and shaping everything in its 
likeness and technicist fatalism, but exchanged the plus and 
minus signs. While the antitechnicist philosophies called for 
mental and moral (antihumanist or abstract humanist) resistance, 
this philosophy recommended acceptance of technology as fated. 
This reversal of premises was particularly pronounced in Schels- 
ky; he took this concept of technology and also many conclu- 
sions from El]lul.‘57 In his work, however, the technological con- 
cept was not a basis for philosophical and ethical-religious 
resistance, but was a pseudorealistic accommodation; it was not 
the theoretical prologue to a prophetic cry of woe, but it served 
to justify an attitude that welcomed “‘reified constraints.” 
Schelsky repeated Ellul’s thesis that technological progress and 
destiny limit and reduce democracy; but what belonged in 
Elul’s thinking to the universal negativity of technology, 158 
Schelsky sees as a positive and desirable development.159 ‘‘Noth- 
ing is further from my intentions than cultural criticism,” 16° 
Schelsky wrote. Gehlen, too, polemicized against the antitechni- 
cist traditions in Nietzsche and Spengler,61 against equating 
rationality and decay.'62 “Blindness toward the laws of technol- 
ogy and industry, which speaks from every page of Nietzsche,” 
ic stated with satisfaction, ‘‘no longer occurs.” 163 Schelsky’s and 
Gehlen’s views (which do not completely coincide) took in many 
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elements of the ‘“‘sociotechnological’’ world of ideas, but life- 
philosophy motifs prevailed. Their technicist fatalism operated 
with a concept of technology that had implications of life philos- 
ophy and the life-philosophy crisis myth, which they accepted 
in the end, was the continuation and background to their tech- 
nicist and social-technology hopes. Gehlen said that unchanging 
“institutions” were the medicine to cure the crisis, the guarantee 
for desired security. He vacillated between lamenting about the 
weakening institutions‘64 and the illusions he developed about 
complete stability of the system.1% This stability of the founda- 
tions of the system, however, is simultaneously for Gehlen an 
extreme intellectual crisis. He asserts that the history of ideas 
has ended and the age of post-history has begun; technicist 
fatalism has led to the thesis of the ultimate philosophical crisis, 
the end of philosophy.166 Schelsky, too, took over life philoso- 
phy’s diagnosis of crisis, the idea of a ‘‘new self-alienation of the 
people who entered a world with a scientific civilization. The 
danger that the inventor becomes lost in the work, and the con- 
structor in the construction, is now the metaphysical temptation 
of humanity.’ Here, too, the crisis was sublimated into a philo- 
sophical crisis. Schelsky, too, sought a way out in a new life 
philosophy, in a “‘metaphysical change of identity,” a way out 
which would dissolve the “contradiction between the meta- 
physical memory of humanity and a new self-creation in scientific 
civilization.’ 167 
While on the one hand technicist or antitechnicist crisis con- 
sciousness is contained in the thesis of the crisis in philosophy, 
on the other hand, the problem of technology proved a neuralgic 
point of late-bourgeois philosophy. Hans Lenk complains: 
Relatively few philosophical thinkers deal with the phenom- 
ena and problems of technology, and thege usually only 
casually in small supplementary writings—hardly ever do 
they make it a central point of their total philosophical 
systems.’ 168 
Although this is only partly true—Heidegger’s later philosophy 
pays great attention to the subject of technology—it is one 
moment in the fundamental problems dealt with by Jaspers, by 
Ortega y Gasset, more or less by Scheler, by the Frankfurt 
School, and by Hans Freyer, Schelsky and Arnold Gehlen. It is 
probably true for the most positivist philosophies, for the 
existentialist and hermeneutic schools of life philosophy, and for 
views similar to those of Nicolai Hartmann. But not only the 
relative neglect of the technology problem,169 but even more its 
mode of approach, indicates the difficulties of current bourgeois 
philosophy. Where technology becomes the focal point of late- 
bourgeois thinking, as in the older Heidegger and in philosophies 
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related to his, it becomes the bearer of “‘metaphysics,” the sub- 
ject matter of philosophical negation. The position of this philos- 
ophy towards technology is negative. From the viewpoint of a 
realistic idealist ‘ontology,’ Simon Moser correctly concludes 
that Heidegger’s tragic note in his philosophy of technology 
stems from the mysticism of his “philosophy of Being.” But 
Simon Moser’s proposed solution is at best a retreat before the 
problem. 
Modern technology is application of theoretical natural 
findings to the. various fields of life in the interests of the 
aims set by mankind.... Here, the science of nature and 
the satisfaction of human needs constitute a peculiar identi- 
ty. So the difference between natural science and technology 
lies in fields like theory and practice, cognition and action, 
insight and design. Thus modern technology is an autono- 
mous formation of modern history like science and art.170 
This approach ignores the dialectic of material productive 
force and the natural sciences, it does not try to state, let alone 
explain how the unity of the natural sciences and satisfaction of 
needs asserts itself.through productive labor, or how needs vary 
within the sociohistorical totality in the interaction of production 
and consumption.!7! If the claim to “autonomy’”’ of technology 
neglects this connection and these determinations, it remains 
caught up in a philosophical anthropology. In a certain sense, 
Moser’s view indicates the essential narrowness of current bour- 
geois philosophical conceptions of technology.172 It points to 
the theory-practice relationship, the concept of the objectivizing 
material practice. However, the insight into the primacy of this 
practice (which in the final analysis motivates and controls 
cognition) is no less alien to the epistemology of positivism than 
to the approach of life philosophy which ‘‘demonizes’’ technolo- 
gy.‘73 (Due to the joint pressure of positivism and life philosophy, 
the epistemological questions related to technology are usually 
reduced to problems of the methodology of the technical sci-~ 
ences.) The discrepancy between the general rank given the concept 
of technology in late-bourgeois thinking and its neglect by most 
philosophical schools is a new factor in philosophical crisis con- 
sciousness. The philosophical thinking of the decadent bour- 
geoisie gets into embarrassing situations when it is forced to face 
up to the problem of material reality, and within this the pecu- 
liar social reality of technology. This appears also in the connec- 
tion between sociotechnological thinking and technicism. In 
political and economic ideology, its unity seems a matter of 
course, but from a philosophical view it proves to be by no means 
evident. Apart from the general difficulties of the positivist con- 
ception of technology, this unity reflects that largely subjectivist 
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direction in the positivist theory of social technology which for a 
long time refused to acknowledge material things.1% It is a sign 
of intellectual and spiritual crisis that open philosophical ideal- 
ism, often directly tied to religiosity, tries to justify the primacy 
of the mind and soul by dealing with technology! (and with 
tendencies in the scientific and technological revolution: the 
increasing role of science in some branches of production, the 
intellectualization of certain types of production, and'the occur- 
rence of certain contradictions in the development of the pro- 
ductive forces under present-day capitalism). Here this primacy 
becomes accordant with the essence of technicist and anti- 
technicist neoromanticism, with the cult of the apparently new, 
but very familiar, anthropological subjectivity. 

Up to the end of the sixties, the diagnosis fetishizing techno- 
logy—theory of the industrial society—hardly took any notice of 
the antinomies in the philosophical concept on which it was 
founded. Insofar as it did take these into account, it ascribed 
them to rationality or philosophy as such. The patterns of the 
theory of industrial society differed in accordance with the inter- 
national currents and national differences in bourgeois politics 
and ideology, but the guiding line was the apologetic leitmotif in 
reflecting the existence of the world socialist system, the disinte- 
gration of colonialism, and the phenomena of the scientific and 
technological revolution. At the end of the forties and the 
beginning of the fifties, this conception was limited to doubting 
the alternative of capitalism and socialism on the basis of techni- 
cist considerations, and to trying to refute the Marxist critique 
of the bourgeois system through the thesis of a neutrality of the 
organization in industrial enterprises. “‘An industrial society is 
beyond Capitalism and Socialism. It is a new society transcending 
both,’ 176 Drucker claimed, and the later forms of industrial- 
society theory insisted on this idea (such as the opinions of 
Arnold Gehlen, Schelsky and Hans Freyer, or Aron and Rostow), 
so that a world historic schema was constructed on this basis. 
The technicist approach, interwoven with sociotechnological 
thinking, proclaimed during the second half of the fifties and 
beginning of the sixties the coming of an industrial society as an 
alternative to crisis consciousness. ‘“The current phase of human 
history . . . is essentially not so much the decline of the West but 
far more the dawn of an industrial society and a universal 
age,’’177 Aron stated. He had hoped that the ‘‘technical,”’ ‘‘scien- 
tific,” or ‘‘rationalized’’ order, equated with industrial society— 
—in its western shape——would overcome the antagonisms of the 
capitalist system through social technology. However, he shifted 
the origins of those tensions, which even the industrial society 
theory had to take into account, from capitalism to the technical 
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determinations of industrial society, and thus declared these 
features to be contradictions also of socialism. The conception of 
socioeconomic affinity of capitalism and socialism identified the 
regulating activity of state-monopoly capitalism, its social 
technology, with socialist planned economy and placed the 
similar phenomena arising from technological development and 
visible in both social systems (such as the technologically con- 
citioned aspects of the division of labor, urbanization, etc.) under 
the heading of industrial society. Rostow also harbored illusions. 
During the period of ‘‘maturity,” class struggle seemed to him 
blunted and social tensions dissolved. One would not find oneself 
in a “cataclysmic impasse,’ but would come closer to social 
harmony;!78 here he merely repeated in brief and vulgar form, 
the widespread bourgeois view of society. Summarizing the usual 
view at the time, Dahrendorf said in 1960: 
Industrial society is levelled out, individuality is lost through 
the efficiency principle.... In the industrial society the 
domination of one person by another disappears, so that 
every effective instrument separating those above and below 
that used to keep all earlier societies together has broken 
down.179 
Dahrendorf recognized the illusory and mythical motifs in the 
industrial-society concept, but he ignored its connection with 
the philosophical principles of the contemporary bourgeois view 
of society and the main tendencies of apology, which he himself 
represented. 

The industrial society theory linked up with both forms of 
apology—and with both fundamental directions of late-bourgeois 
philosophy. In contrast to its earlier illusions, it did not go 
beyond the framework of crisis consciousness. Like other ad- 
vocates of this theory, Arnold Gehlen also doubted its relation- 
ship to crisis consciousness. He, too, disapproved of “‘the merely 
critical malaise,’’ considered the industrial society as a cultural 
threshold, and reintroduced the whole issue of decadence in a 
relativized form into the industrial-society theory. According to 
his diagnosis, indeterminacy and ambiguity characterized the 
epoch of industrial society.189 Hans Freyer interpreted this 
ambiguity as the duality of a developing social technology, 
technical progress tending to assimilate everything into technol- 
ogy on the one hand, and a universal fear and anxiety charac- 
teristic of the crisis conviction on the other.181 The presence of 
the crisis motif of philosophical anthropology which appeared 
In Perroux’s works as part of what he intended to be a critical 
and humanist program 182 was less explicit in those theories of 
the industrial society that emphasized the illusions of a crisis-free 
functioning of social technology. Rostow’s conception, an extreme 
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version of these illusions, applied a largely positivist concept of 
technology and based itself on a pluralist concept of society 
which conjured up the “paradoxical condition’”’ of the human 
being, thus taking its category of human being from philosophical 
anthropology. 183 
The industrial-society theory recreated the antinomies of 

apology, and with it philosophical crisis consciousness; in the 
final analysis, it subordinated the ideas of social techriology under 
a concept of humanity beyond the reach of scientific rationality. 
The technicist fatalism in the industrial-society theory also 
implied a certain ambiguity. The possibility of comprehending 
the sociohistorical totality, social determinism, and the category 
of socioeconomic formation were eliminated by means of positiv- 
ist epistemological considerations which paved the way for 
technicist fatalism. The concept of technology used by this 
theory also had a partly positivist character. Either explicitly or 
latently, the other side, the life-philosophy motif of technicist 
fatalism, also belonged to this theory: technology as world 
destiny, as the reason for human homelessness. Even if in the 
early sixties Aron imagined industrial society to be the contra- 
point of crisis philosophy, his thinking, too, remained caught up 
in philosophical crisis consciousness. And in Aron’s opinion, this 
philosophical crisis consciousness is interwoven with the intrinsic 
nature of industrial society and its theory. He claims that 
industrial society is based on a positivistically understood ‘‘scien- 
tific spirit,’ but once more gives rise to (life) philosophy, “start- 
ing with the ancient Socratic questions. Why the science of 
shipbuilding if one cannot travel the seas? Why the science of 
shipping, if one does not know where to travel?’’ 184 Positivist 
scientism has no answer to these question, just as it cannot say 
where to travel; scientific knowledge and choice or decision are 
here two completely separated worlds, the laws of the movement 
of totality are inaccessible to scientific knowledge. One of the 
philosophical antinomies of the industrial-society theory is that 
it bases its content on positivism; but in its decision to choose 
the capitalist (‘““Western’’) version of the industrial society, it 
appeals to life philosophy which claims to lie outside of science. 

How could the West justify itself to itself and to the non- 

West if it limits itself to that science which makes possible 

the manipulation of the forces of nature and social beings, 

if it ignores what lies beyond science and technology, namely, 

research into reason, the essential nature of human beings 

and (or) its realization through history? #85 

These philosophical antinomies in the theory of the industrial 

society appeared most clearly in the thesis proclaiming ‘‘the end 
of the ideological age.”” The “‘end-of-ideology”’ slogan hoped to 
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overcome the general capitalist crisis and crisis consciousness, 
but at the same time it reproduced the vicious circle of the end 
of philosophy and the search for a new life philosophy. While 
this thesis concealed its own apologetic character and that of the 
theory of the industrial society in general, it was exactly here 
that this apology appeared. In the field of ideas, the end-of- 
ideology thesis appeared as a component of the theory of in- 
dustrial society. In the midfifties Aron proclaimed the end of the 
ideological age within the framework of this theory, 186 and a 
decade later still believed that “ideologies are dead in the more 
developed societies of the West (if we identify ideology with a 
total interpretation of world history).’’ He admitted the existence 
of ideological controversies only in those. countries ‘‘which are 
still in the developing stage.’’ 18? The opponents of the end-of- 
ideology thesis pointed out how closely linked it was with the 
theory of industrial society: Rousseas and Farganis wrote that 
the “‘end of ideology’? was the direct consequence of modern 
society solving the basic problems of industrial society. 188 These 
authors opposed this illusion—following in Wright Mill’s foot- 
steps. And the interweaving of the end-of-ideology thesis with 
the theory of the industrial society was burdened by antino- 
mies too. On the one hand, the theory declared the end of the 
ideological age and de-ideologized it in the name of an allegedly 
neutral ideology-free social technology and thus eliminated the 
socioeconomic contrast between socialism and capitalism (as well 
as the inner contradictions of bourgeois society). On the other 
hand, it gave ideologies such power that the contradiction be- 
tween the opposition of social systems was explained through the 
existence of and differences between the ideologies. According 
to Aron, this opposition was centered around “‘the mght of 
man to gain his own picture of his own destination.” 18 The 
foundation for the end-of-ideology thesis was the double illusion 
about the possibility of overcoming the crisis: the spiritualizing 
and psychologizing reinterpretation of tensions in capitalist 
society, the belief that these tensions had lost their objective 
basis and their class character,!9° and the confidence that the 
crisis of late-bourgeois thought would end when ideology ends 
and that by refuting Marxism one could go beyond the crisis.19! 
Daniel Bell wrote: 
As developed by such writers as Raymond Aron, Edward 
Shils, C. A. R. Crosland, and S. M. Lipset, the theme of the 
“end of ideology” has become a call for an end to apocalyptic 
beliefs that refuse to specify the costs and consequences of 
the change they envision. The ‘‘end-of-ideology”’ school (if a 
school it is) is sceptical of rationalistic schemes that assume 
they can blueprint the entire life of society; it argues that 
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the existing political tags “conservative” and “‘liberal’’ have 
lost their intellectual clarity ; it is critical of existing institu- 
tions but it does not accept the assumption that social change 
is necessarily an improvement. In short, it is pragmatic in the 
triple sense in which Dewey used the term.!"? 
Following on the tradition of the late-bourgeois sociology of 
knowledge, the end-of-ideology view identified from the outset 
the dogmatic, the apologetic, and the false with the concept 
ef ideology itself, in particular with Marxism as the ideology 
of the working class, the ideology of the revolutionary 
socialist movement. It set two positivist dogmas against Marx- 
ism: the impossibility of objectively comprehending the social 
and historical totality and the inevitable dichotomy of knowledge 
and action. The end-of-ideology thesis integrated one of the 
fundamental elements of crisis in contemporary bourgeois philos- 
ophy—the proclamation of the end of philosophy—into a theory 
of the industrial society based on scientistic positivism. Only in 
its illusions has the end-of-ideology ideology overcome the spiri- 
tual crisis. H. Kahn and A. J. Wiener had high hopes about the 
condition and future of ‘“Western”’ society, and yet in the second 
half of the sixties, they linked the ‘‘end of ideology” with crisis 
consciousness, with ‘“‘a common spiritual and political rootless- 
ness.’’ 193 In the context of the end-of-ideology thesis, the apolo- 
getics proclaiming the end of philosophy also appeared: this 
thesis sanctioned and defended the capitalist status quo in no 
uncertain terms, objected to the critique of capitalist society as a 
whole, !% and anathematized the scientific ideology of the revo- 
lutionary. working-class movement and socialist society. 

Bell and Lipset believed that the spiritual and political con- 
flicts of capitalism were a thing of the past, as also fundamental 
disagreements among the intellectuals.195 They based their “‘end- 
of-ideology”’ thesis on illusions which came up ‘sgainst the very 
real fact of ideological conflicts in the sixties even in the USA 
itself, against passionate quarrels and dissension among the 
intelligentsia, and thus these illusions were shattered. In Western 
Europe, where bourgeois ideology found itself in a direct and 
continual confrontation with Marxism from the fifties on, the 
end-of-ideology thesis was supplemented and relativized by a 
search for a ““Western”’ ideology, a homogeneous bourgeois con- 
ception to be used against Marxism.1!9® When the search proved 
fruitless, this negative result was used to show that the West did 
not need an ideology ; the end-of-ideology thesis was thus marred 
at the height of its popularity by an enforced realization that an 
intellectual alternative to Marxism needed to be found. It was a 
peculiar paradox of industrial-society theory that it tried at the 
same time to present an ideological alternative and the “‘end of 
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ideology.”’ In the late sixties, the theory of the industrial society 
failed ; the technicist hopes for a crisis-free, ‘‘Western’’ industrial 
society without class struggle were not fulfilled and the prognosis 
for an ‘‘end of ideology”’ was in direct and obvious contradiction 
with the political and ideological disputes, the class struggles, 
the deep effects that the critique of the capitalist system had 
had. Aron reported at the end of the sixties about these lost 
illusions, about the disappointment, without, however, revising 
the foundations of the theory of the industrial society. In his 
disillusionment about technological progress—and progress in 
general—he now emphasized the crisis myth of life philosophy 
and laid aside the earlier technicist hopes he had placed on the 
theory of the industrial society. The technicist explanation and 
justification of capitalist reification continued to be maintained. 
Every technically complex society 1s retfied, the individuals 
carry out anonymous tasks, in a certain sense they are treat- 
ed like things and they relate to each other merely through 
the mediation of things, that are products of all and given 
to all.... In which direction should one try to eliminate 
the split between humans and their existence—if not fully 
(because this is by definition impossible), at least to alleviate 
it? The answer seems to me both simple and banal: by lifting 
the intellectual level. People will become less alienated to 
their fate as they learn to understand it.197 
But Aron’s own irrational conclusions destroyed his solution: 
“the human being never could control and cope with social 
nature and is incapable of controlling and coping with it.’’ 1% 
And how could people understand their social destiny if it is 
irrational in its totality? Thus, the old crisis myth of life philos- 
ophy returns: the origin of crisis—and of crisis consciousness—is 
the modern ‘‘Promethean ambition,’ is the urge to appro- 
priate nature scientifically and technologically. The appearance 
of the antinomies of the theory of the industrial society was the 
first sign of the new phase in crisis consciousness and of the 
objective crisis. 


é Chapter Five 
CRISIS AND CRISIS CONSCIOUSNESS TODAY 


( 


The modifications in bourgeois crisis consciousness at the end of 
the sixties and in the seventies point to a change of phase in the 
general crisis-of capitalism. In the earlier phase, philosophical 
crisis consciousness interwove with political and economic 
illusions, which linked up with the alleged crisis-avoiding effects 
of social technology. During the second half of the sixties, the 
mood of uncertainty and uneasiness in the USA and-to differing 
degrees—also in Western Europe intensified. The feeling of con- 
fusion increased as did also the often vague presentiment of 
great chaos and conflicts, dangers and fears to come. Lippmann 
said: 
I’m more worried about the state of the country than 
I think I’ve ever been before. And it’s not because I’m 
afraid of nuclear war. I don’t think we’ll get to that. What 
I see is the disintegration of hope and belief and will.... 
we have despair and deterioration.! 
The social technology self-confidence remained caught in the 
grip of uncertainty; assessments of the most recent past and 
future were interwoven with a faith in social *echnology. When 
Kenneth Boulding compared the two decades before the Second 
World War with the two decades following it, the past appeared 
to him asa “‘total failure,” but for the period after 1945 he noted 
only that 
We have not had any great depression; unemployment 
in the United States has rarely risen above 6 per cent of 
the labor force; reasonable rates of economic growth have 
been maintained: and in Europe and Japan, even some 
other countries, extraordinary rates of growth have been 
_ achieved.2 
The technicist and futurological visions were also influenced by 
the confidence that social technology would work without fail. 
After Herman Kahn abandoned the prospects of a thermonuclear 
War against the socialist countries, he promised the capitalist 
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countries a crisis-free political and economic stability which was 
to be greater than that during the idyllic period of peace before 
the First World War (“‘la belle époque’’). 
We tend increasingly to feel that, at least as far as the “old 
nations” are concerned, the next thirty-three years will not 
be marked by as many politically and economically sur- 
prising and cataclysmic events as the first sixty-six years of 
this century.... Despite many obvious places and issues 
from which instability or chaos might arise, there seems to 
be a growing consensus that we are entering a period of 
general political and economic stability, at least so far as the 
frontiers and economies of most of the old nations are con- 
cerned.3 
A similar attitude came up in a number of antitechnicist crisis- 
myth concepts of this period. Hans Freyer’s ‘‘system’’ seemed no 
less stable, unshakable and almighty, his illusions about the 
effective and certain functioning of social technology were no less 
total and unproblematic than were the pictures painted at that 
time of the present and the future by Kenneth Boulding or 
Herman Kahn.‘ 

During this period, first, most bourgeois social diagnoses 
assumed that economic growth in state-monopoly capitalism 
would continue without major interruptions, obstacles, or 
relapses, without contradictions that could affect the whole 
society and without any deeper crises. Second, in the universal 
uncertainty, Keynes’ economic program was considered an 
effective counterpoint to intellectual decadence. It was believed 
that state-monopoly control would remove the threatening ten- 
sions and that perpetual stability would be guaranteed by the 
Keynesian program to ensure economic security—that is, full 
employment with controls over inflation. Third, the all-embracing 
crisis myth interwove with the assumption that the class con- 
tradictions could be always guided into paths that were accept- 
able to state-monopoly capitalism; this expectation was expres- 
sed in the ‘‘end-of-ideology”’ thesis.5 The phase change in the 
processes of general crisis was reflected in the fact that these 
illusions fell apart quickly and more or less at the same time. 
This fact testifies not to the expectation of a spontaneous 
breakdown of bourgeois society, but to the particular intensity 
of crisis consciousness and the collapse of illusions. The economic 
situation evoked for some the picture of a biblical Judgment 
Day and an apocalypse. The assumption of a crisis-free function- 
ing of social technology merely held an apologetic mirror up to 
the social reality of the fifties and sixties, in which state-monopoly 
Tegulation of the economy and the domination of bourgeois 
politics and ideology over the working class were made to seem 
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absolute and inevitable. During the new period, these elements. 
prove to have been relative, and the permanent motifs and. 
new developments of the general capitalist crisis make them- 
selves felt all the stronger. 

Since the late sixties, the universal mood of crisis and the 
uneasiness have increasingly penetrated political ideology: 
the acute and creeping crisis in the political system of a number 
of leading cee countries detracted from the general feel- 
ing of security coming from social technology..And although 
the illusions of a crisis-free, economic social technology were 
still alive, the turn of the decade brought the anticipation of 
coming economic difficulties, threats of unemployment and 
growing inflation, of a financial crisis in the capitalist world, 
of a long depression or stagnation, and thus an economic crisis 
consciousness: ‘‘we are unable to keep the monctary phenom- 
ena, i. e., the general balance under control; without exag- 
geration one can eee, that this is a threat to the liberal capi- 
talist economy.”? Acceptance of the economic nature of the 
crisis was resisted by some illusions related to the welfare state 
and social technology; the concept of a ‘‘stubborn uneasiness 
in the middle of affluence,’§ a psychic alienation without an 
economic basis temporarily continued to play a role among 
some economists. But under the influence of the new economic 
phenomena of the general crisis, the crisis consciousness pene- 
trates more deeply into economic ideology; even before the 
cyclical crisis in the midseventies, the economy had become 
the main theme of crisis consciousness. “‘Cassandra-like proph- 
esies about an economic disaster have become a cultural 
phenomenon,”’? The Economist wrote in the summer of 1974. 
During the world cyclical crisis of capitalism, the justifications 
for its existence appear particularly questionable. ‘““Everywhere 
in Western Europe disputes are occasionally held about the 
future chances of capitalism, but nowhere are they as heated 
and bitter as in the Federal Republic [of Germany.]’’1° The 
effects are not limited to Western Europe. In a certain sense, 
the shocks in the USA are even greater and are expressed through 
a general mood of “frustration, chagrin and uncertainty.”’!! 
As a result of ‘“‘the simultaneous persistence of inflation and 
recession, compounded by food shortages, the energy crisis, 
and the presumed exhaustibility of natural resources,” despite 
anticyclical measures “‘doubts have arisen in the last few years 
concerning the viability of the American (and Western) eco- 
nomic system.”’ !2 

The new phase of the general crisis (and the emergence of 
the cyclical crisis on its basis) is a blow to bourgeois apologetics, 
particularly to its sociotechnological form, because the func- 
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tional disturbances in the system of state-monopoly regulation 
have become obviously contradictary to the illusions of a 
‘Western-style’ industrial society overcoming crisis and spread- 
ing social harmony. The current crisis has appeared in the 
capitalist world on both a national and an international scale: 
its currency system is in continual confusion; the activities 
of multinational corporations cannot be effectively regulated 
within a single country, nor have they been successfully sub- 
jected to state economic bodies coordinating capitalist inte- 
eration. International state-monopoly control is urgently needed 
to cope with the crisis, but is difficult to institute. The con- 
flicts between the centers of world capitalism and the devel- 
oping countries which produce energy and raw materials 
increase economic uncertainty. In this new phase of the general 
crisis instabilities of varying degrees are transferred to the 
whole political system of international imperialism, and it is 
from these instabilities that the tendency toward national 
political crises arises. The inner class antagonisms sharpen 
and come more explicitly to the fore, entailing the possibility 
of a shift in the relation of social forces and the advance of the 
socialist revolutionary process. Such a constellation gives rise, 
on the one hand, to a greater possibility and stronger objective 
pressure for the rejection of bourgeois ideas; the ideological 
process undermining confidence in capitalism on a mass scale 
is given new momentum. On the other hand, capitalist apolo- 
vetics soon adapts to the new phase of the general crisis: crisis 
consciousness penetrates political and economic thinking, inter- 
weaves with the changing forms of social technology, which, apart 
from aiming at maintenance of the status quo, promise to bridge 
over the crisis (even if only partially and in a limited way). Under 
the shadow of a directly threatening apocalypse it is easier 
to accept the position that the burdens of the crisis are to be 
borne mainly by the working masses; under such conditions 
the functioning of state-monopoly regulation, however full of 
(lifficulties and frictions, can give the semblance of demon- 
strating the vigor of capitalism and the effectiveness of social 
technology. 

These modifications in crisis consciousness take place within 
the vicious circle of bourgeois apology: illusions of crisis-free 
capitalist economic growth without stagnation, regression, 
or tensions are replaced by a new crisis myth: “the limits to 
Srowth.” This antitechnicist crisis myth, constructed with the 
Nelp of technicism, leads to sociotechnological illusions of zero 
Stowth and global equilibrium. The “‘limits to growth” concept 
Teflects the real ecological crisis of present-day capitalism,’ 
While the interpretation of these phenomena excludes the 
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socioeconomic factors. It also expresses the transition to anew 
phase in the general crisis of capitalism in the mirror of an 
apologetics which attempts to counter those social criticisms 
which question the capitalist system, the antitechnicist condem- 
nation of the productive forces, the idea of a technological “‘orig- 
inal sin,’ and rejection of the philosophical and moral atti- 
tudes which encourage growth and consumption. 
rea eas is still assured that production and consump- 
tion are desirable, in the richest nations the feeling is spread- 
ing that life is losing in quality—and the foundations of the 
whole system are questioned. ... Thus, as a result of scien- 
tific and technical development, unbearable psychic, polit- 
ical, social, and economic differences have emerged, which 
have put the haves and havenots in the world into con- 
frontation against one another. All further sharpening 
of the situation would make political explosions unavoidable. 
The deeper cause is that man’s newly acquired abilities have 
gone to his head and he misuses them grossly. Blinded by 
the mirage of endless growth, he has thrown spiritual, 
ethical and other nonmaterial values overboard and concen- 
trates his best energies on busily creating a synthetic world 
for his material welfare.‘ 
This standard idea of crisis-myth apology was persuasive in the 
seventies, not only because it embraced the facts of the ecological 
and energy crisis and because it appeared to be a conclusion from 
modern science, a result calculated, ensured, and quantified by 
means of mathematical systems theory, but also, and mainly, 
because it encountered the intensified mood of crisis, and feeling 
of uneasiness. The new version of the crisis myth was echoed 
in the experience of social contradictions. Although some were 
expressed in this apologetic conception in a warped way and 
others (also fundamental) ignored, these contradictions as a 
whole raised sensitivity to the lure of the abyss, increased the 
apocalyptic visions, particularly when the hope of social technol- 
ogy promises salvation.16 Apart from the horrors of universal 
devastation, absolute ecological and economic catastrophe, it 
was claimed that the limits-to-growth theory—expounded by 
Aurelio Peccei following Jay W. Forrester, the original au- 
thor—also contains ‘“‘a method for solving current problems” 
through which “the spreading and depressing conflicts facing 
our society in the coming decades” can be overcome.‘ 

The essence of the limits-to-growth view is actually the 
crisis-philosophy principle of civilization versus culture, tech- 
nology versus spirit, material production versus soul. This 
conception is not new also in the narrower sense that it draws 
into the life-philosophy picture of crisis the prophecy of 4 
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physical-biological cataclysm, the prospects of a civilization 
destroying both itself and all humanity. In the debates on the 
“limits to growth,’ its opponents point to the similarity to 
Gpengler’s Decline of the West, and quite rightly so, for the 
limits-to-growth conception not only conjures up Spengler’s 
weneral vision, but also recalls his ideas about the relationship 
of humanity, technology, and nature (whether consciously 
taking over Spengler’s tenets or receiving them mediated through 
the antitechnicist patterns of present-day crisis consciousness). 
According to Spengler, world history strides from one catas- 
trophe to another, with humanity’s primordial tragedy lying 
behind it all: humanity rebels against nature, but nature is 
stronger; “all great cultures are just as many defeats,” and 
“the struggle against nature in hopeless.’”’18 A main idea of 
Ludwig Klages was that “in modern natural science [we] must 
sce the result of a hostility to nature,” 19 that the “spirit’’ as 
adversary of the soul through modern technology, which has 
an inherent mania for destruction, destroys the earth, and thus 
‘‘posthistorical mankind ... is standing on the threshold.” % 
Alfred Weber, too, was haunted by fear: he saw an overpopu- 
lated earth, and a stagnating West that found itself at a dis- 
advantage to real socialism.24 Mumford has been insisting for 
decades that in order to avoid the catastrophe mankind should 
achieve John Stuart Mill’s dream of a stationary economic 
condition ; 2? this is also the most important point in the limits- 
to-growth program.?8 
Spengler, Ludwig Klages, Alfred Weber or Mumford reached 
extreme conclusions which all crisis myths of life philosophy 
more or less have in common: the pessimistic absolutizing of 
contradictions between nature and society and the anthro- 
pologizing of the social pole in these contradictions. Engels 
showed that with the growing human mastery of nature and 
as a consequence of the development of the productive forces, 
the direction of movement of inherent contradictions in this 
Process show a tendency to restrain the reaction of nature to 
technological activities of society. This tendency, however, 
(loes not lead to general elimination of the contradictions between 
nature and society. 
For each such victory nature takes its revenge on us. Each 
victory, it is true, in the first place brings about the results 
we expected, but in the second and third places it has quite 
different, unforeseen effects which only too often cancel the 
first. ... Thus at every step we are reminded that we by 
no means rule over nature like a conqueror over a foreign 
people, like someone standing outside nature—but that 
we, with flesh, blood and brain, belong to nature, and exist 
10 Gedo 
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in its midst, and that all our mastery of it consists in the 
fact that we have the advantage over all other creatures 
by being able to learn its laws and apply them correctly. ... 
In particular, after the mighty advances made by the 
natural sciences in the present century, we. are more 
than ever in a position to realize, and hence to control, 
even the more remote natural consequences of at least 


our day-to-day production activities. But the more this | 


know their oneness with nature, and the more impossible 
will become the senseless and unnatural ideas of a contrast 
between mind and matter, man and nature, soul and body, 
such as arose after the decline of classical antiquity in 
Europe and obtained its highest elaboration in Chris- 
tianity.% 
This tendency, however, collides with the spontaneity of capital, 
the interest of producing surplus value, and the compelling laws 
of competition. Technology functioning as capital cannot utilize 
its objective possibilities (and one expression of the parasitic, 
decaying aspect of imperialism is its destructive effects on the 
natural environment, on the biological and psychic nature of 
the working people). The philosophical and economic conception 
of Marxism—in line with the principles of historical materi- 
alism—underscores the general contradictions between nature 
and society, the direction of movement of their totality, by 
viewing material production ‘‘in its specific historical form,’ 
by analyzing these universal contradictions within the context 
of socioeconomic formations and the differentiated content of 
their historical periods. The crisis myths of life philosophy see 
the contradictions between nature and technology functioning 
as capital as attributes of technology and economic growth tn 
itself. They mentally invert the main tendencies of technolog- 
ical progress and raise doubts about the possibility of their 
self-correction. They take their dualism of mind and technol- 
ogy as a fundamental principle, for whose elimination the 
development of the productive forces creates the canditions. 
The idea of an irremediable and unbridgeable conflict between 
technology and mind, material production and soul, nature and 
humanity in the crisis conceptions makes absolute and eternal 
a typical contradiction of capitalism.%6 It separates this contra- 
diction from the production relations of bourgeois society and 
tums it into a general feature of material production, of technol- 
ogy, of civilization, and of the mental-moral attitudes encour- 
aging economic growth. In this way the contradictions between 
nature and society are given an idealist and ahistorical inter- 
pretation, no matter how concretely historical the ecological 


progresses Be more will men not only feel but also 
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and economic problems which are dealt with in these crisis 
conceptions may be. 
In his investigation into the objective laws of capitalist pro- 
duction relations, Marx came to the conclusion: 
Capital. ..is in practice moved as much and as little by 
the sight of the coming degradation and final depopulation 
of the human race, as by the probable fall of the earth into 
the sun. In every stock-jobbing swindle every one knows 
that some time or other the crash must come, but every 
one hopes that it may fall on the head of his neighbour, 
after he has caught the shower of gold and placed it in 
safety. Aprés mot le déluge! is the watchword of every capi- 
talist and of every capitalist nation.27 
This also makes itself felt in the ecological crisis of highly devel- 
oped capitalist countries. The limits-to-growth view states 
the fact of crisis and fetishizes it. Following in Malthus’ footsteps, 
it reveals some of the contradictions. that appear through this 
crisis (ignoring other, deeper contradictions), attributing them 
apologetically to technology, economic growth and/or the rela- 
tion to nature, after making the ecological aspects of these 
contradictions absolute, and removing their social content.28 
Thus it explains fatalistically the fact that capitalism cannot 
cope with its own productive forces, and on the basis of this 
technicist fatalism extends the contradiction to all ‘complex 
social systems.’’29 Here three factors combine: reduction of 
the crisis to ecological and demographic tensions, their abso- 
lutization, and the exclusion of their social causes.39 The ominous 
shadow of a prophesied world physical catastrophe beclouds 
the social motifs of the general crisis of capitalism: the con- 
trast between the socialist and capitalist systems, the class 
struggle, the antagonisms between imperialism and national 
liberation, the laws of monopoly-capitalist economy. The de- 
bates on the limits to growth have shown (sometimes by non- 
Marxist authors) that Forrester and Meadows’ “‘world model” 
not only neglects the social factors, but also ignores important 
possibilities for developing technology, that it is based on in- 
adequate and limited assumptions, that its starting data are 
doubtful, that the structure of the model does not correspond 
to the task it sets itself.31 It is symptomatic that the modified, 
differentiated ‘‘world model’ by Mesarovic and Pestel,32 al- 
though it corrects Forrester and Meadows’ conception in some 
respects and abandons the ideas of zero growth, does not go 
beyond its predecessor in its determining theoretical and me- 
thodological principles, maintains the antitechnicism explained 
and guaranteed by means of a technicist method, and essen- 
tially suppresses the social motif.33 Thus, a discrepancy arises 
1o* 
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between this attitude and statements in Mesarovic and Pestel’s 
book that the dangers can be avoided only through international 
planning—impossible under capitalism. This second manifesto 
by the Club of Rome expresses capitalist impotence to cope 
with the destructive powers it has released, expresses the 
contradiction between its productive forces and its produc- 
tion relations, and makes one realize the depth and intensity 
of the crisis. It alleges, however, that the essence of this crisis 
consists in the abstract general ‘“‘problématique humaine,” 
in particular in the gap between humanity and nature and be- 
tween: oe “South” ;34 in other words, it reproduces 
ideas which have become a traditional part of bourgeois 
apology. 

Here, crisis consciousness takes on an explicit form, but, as 
Eduard Pestel states, even the first ‘‘world model” was a reac- 
tion to the universal crisis. By alluding to the system character 
of the crisis condition, he explains the mathematical, system- 
theoretical, and merely quantitative nature of the model. How- 
ever, even Forrester and Meadows’ model, with its eXact 
mathematical method, was based on philosophical considera- 
tions which were related to the all-embracing crisis: “‘we had 
realized that the current style of human development has a 
greater potential for creating further crises than for countering 
them.”’%> In the crisis diagnoses and programs presented in 
both world models, the method of positivist-technicist ‘‘social 
technology” is directly and paradoxically linked with those 
life-philosophy ideas of the crisis myth which belong to the 
latent assumptions of these world models (insofar as these 
reduce the current situation of the general crisis of capitalism 
to the anthropologized relationship of the human being, tech- 
nology, and the natural environment), and they manifest 
themselves openly and vulgarly in its conclusions. A peculiar 
version of positivism dominates its assumptions, which fetishize 
the computer and quantifying method to the extreme, and 
yet hardly take into consideration the possibilities of a tech- 
nology developing also in jumps. With their éomputerized Mal- 
thusianism,36 these world models are of a positivist character, 
subtly or quite openly. Here, the positivist aversion to the 
concept of a development moving in contradictions and pro- 
ducing qualitative changes meets with a view from life philos- 
ophy that excludes ‘‘mechanics” and technology from ‘‘creative 
development,’’ and asserts the fatality of human subordination. 
The materiality of society, particularly the element of material 
social change,37 is ignored. These concepts of a social system 
are suspended between technicism and psychologism.%8 (For- 
rester transfers the inadequacy of the category of society he 
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uses to the human mind which, he alleges, “is not adapted to 
interpreting the behavior of social systems.’’)%9 
The antitechnicist explanations of crisis in these world models 
have a positivist, technicist form, but their conclusions are 
allied to life philosophy. The basic reason advanced for the 
crisis is the philosophical “image of man” inspiring and con- 
firming the rule over nature, and life philosophy or religious 
faith is offered as a counterforce and hope for salvation. For- 
rester suggests religious institutions as guarantors for long- 
term aims;40 Meadows conjures up the ‘‘mystical East’’ and 
recommends its view of humanity;‘t Mesarovic and Pestel 
demand a reassessment of values, proclaim (in line with Toyn- 
bee) a new world consciousness, an ethics which would enable 
humans to find a harmonious relationship to nature.‘2 In these 
views, the split reappears between the positivist illusion of 
freedom from ideology 43 and the primary role actually assigned 
to it. And in the debate with their critics, the authors of the 
limits-to-growth conception are forced to give up their claims 
of being scientific and flee into the asylum of agnosticism and value 
fetishism. Their only answer to objective argument is that the 
dispute cannot be objectively decided.44 
Very few leading bourgeois economists accept the world 
models inspired by the limits-to-growth theory.“ The new phase 
of the general crisis of capitalism and of crisis consciousness is 
reflected in bourgeois economy above all as the crisis of Keyne- 
sianism and the whole “‘neoclassical” theory.“6 This crisis of 
bourgeois economy affects the general condition of apology, 
and even that of philosophy, and at the same time brings to 
light the current antinomies of apology as such. The modi- 
fication of the general crisis and changes in the economic situa- 
tion obviously affect economic ideology most directly and here 
cause the greatest shocks. ‘The euphoria of a decade or so ago 
has given way to a deep depression, and there are few signs that 
the situation is going to improve,’ Thomas Balogh writes about 
the profession of economics. Further: 
Economics in the 1960s was at its height. It claimed at 
last to have conquered the besetting evils of the system 
of private enterprise, the sharp fluctuations in economic 
activity and the relatively high rate of unemployment. ... 
Quantification was then the cry. Mathematical equations 
and economic measurements would provide the philos- 
opher’s stone. Social studies, but especially economics, 
had at least become a “‘real’’ science. .. . How long ago this 
all seems now. How it hasall changed! We have lately heard 
expressions of deep dissatisfaction about the state of the 
profession, in tones reminiscent of Marxist “‘self-criticism.’’ 4? 
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In the midseventies, Hayek, in a late confirmation of his 
anti-Keynes attitude, stated that 
the majority of those economists whose advice the govern- 
ments in the Western world everywhere followed are dis- 
credited and should be ashamed of themselves. What was 
believed to be indisputable orthodoxy for thirty years has 
been proved wrong, and the current crisis: has suddenly 
severely undermined the authority of political economy 
or at least indicates the collapse of Keynesian illusions 
which were fashionable for a whole generation.‘® 
The failure of the Keynesian program was visible even before 
the cyclical crisis in the midseventies. At the beginning of the 
seventies, it proved impossible to stop inflation and create full 
employment. The Keynesian method of healing inflation was 
shown even to undermine full employment.” An obvious causal 
connection between economic measures based on the Keynesian 
program and the current economic crisis came to light. (This 
connection also makes possible subjectivist interpretations which 
find the cause of the crisis not in capitalism—and particularly in 
the state-monopoly system—but in Keynesian economics it- 
self.50 Joan Robinson stated early in the seventies that ‘the 
second crisis of economic theory” originates in the fundamental 
structure and tendency of capitalist distribution, ignored by 
Keynesian theory and program. “‘We have not got a theory of 
distribution,” she stated. ‘“‘We have nothing to say on the 
subject which above all others occupies the minds of the people 
whom economics is supposed to enlighten.” 5! However, while 
the relationship of capital and labor is considered the key prob- 
lem of distribution under capitalism, as Robinson herself 
points out, distribution is to be understood only as an element, 
an aspect of capitalist production relations, that is, to be under- 
stood through the category of surplus value and the labor theory 
of value, which Joan Robinson and others oppose and declare 
to be ‘‘metaphysics.’’5? The crisis, in fact, is not just of Keyne- 
sianism, but of current bourgeois political economy in general. 
In his book Economics and the Public Purpose, Galbraith 
considers the crisis in two ways: first, he describes and exposes 
the crisis of bourgeois economic theory—of Keynesianism and 
the ‘‘neoclassical’’? view—and second, he attributes the crisis 
in the economy, not so much the cyclical crisis (the danger of 
which he minimizes), but the new stage of the economic crisis, 
to functional disturbances in state-monopoly regulation. Ac- 
cording to him, it was not only the Keynesian program that 
failed, but the whole ‘‘neoclassical belief’ that proved illusory. 
His critique destroys some common apologetic arguments by 
showing that in contemporary capitalism it is not the need of 
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the consumer or the will of the voter that is decisive, that the 
unevenness of income does not decrease but increase, that 
neoclassical (and Keynesian) economics favors the interests of 
the great corporations, which certainly do not correspond. to 
those of society. Galbraith’s analysis shows that the neoclassical 
description of the situation is wrong and clashes with current 
economic and political realities in bourgeois society. ‘“When 
belief is stretched too far, it snaps; the doctrine is rejected. 
The same is true of refinement without relevance.’’53 In his 
investigation, Galbraith touches on some neuralgic points of 
apology ;*4 he asserts that the real economic and political situa- 
tion is concealed in neoclassical illusions, and that this: situation 
is burdened with unsolved, continually reproduced contra- 
dictions, with a general crisis. One should not assume that this 
economic system is capable of improving, of bridging over its 
contradictions, he says. The irrationality of capitalism, its 
uneven development, the tensions in income distribution, in- 
flation, the lack of coordination between the branches of in- 
dustry, the environmental damage, the indifference toward 
individuals, are part of his description. This critique presents 
not so much the mere statement of the symptoms in the new 
phase of the general crisis, but more the realization that these 
symptoms constitute a system. According to Galbraith, the 
capitalist “planning system” does not eliminate these phenom- 
ena, but tends more to produce them. His analysis and pro- 
gram, however, hardly break at all with the essence of current 
bourgeois apology, although his critical reflections sometimes 
go to its limits. Fundamentally, his economic concept remains 
technicist ; he combines the technicist category of the economic 
with a description of certain empirical economic phenomena, 
with political, ideological, and sociopsychological consider- 
ations. His ideas center around the concept of “‘technostructure’’— 
and the “great organizations’ —thus there is a continuity be- 
tween Galbraith’s total. conception and the technicist current of 
late-bourgeois apology. The “technostructure’”’ is supposed to 
embrace ‘‘all who bring specialized knowledge, talent, or ex- 
perience to group decision-making.”’56 In this concept, the 
differences between the monopoly bourgeoisie, the technical 
intelligentsia, and a certain strata of employees are effaced. Gal- 
braith sees this ‘‘technostructure” as the “‘original source of 
power’’;57 he suppresses the category of production relations 
and tends to derive social relations out of modern technology. 
This ‘“‘technostructure” concept contradicts Galbraith’s critical 
Statements about the interweaving of state and monopolies and, 
in the final analysis, neutralizes them. While his program of 
reforms violates the interests of some sections of monopoly 
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capital (in particular the military-industrial complex and the 
multinationals), its actual aim is to consolidate and stabilize the 
present capitalist system.5* His critique of neoclassical theory 
aims to prevent Marxist influence from becoming stronger, 
because ‘‘one consequence of the rejection of the neoclassical 
model is a renewed interest in Marx.’’59 A peculiar antinomy 
of his view is that Galbraith considers the neoclassical descrip- 
tion of the situation absurd, but he accepts the neoclassical 
program insofar as he expects consolidation of ‘‘the market 
system’ to bridge over or moderate the recognized contra- 
dictions. But he hopes to change the relationship between the 
“planning system” and the “market system” in favor of the 
latter through state activities, through a ‘“‘public planning 
authority” (and intellectual, moral influence). Political liberalism 
is separated from the doctrine of economic liberalism, but 
without its connection being fully broken off. 

A general tendency manifests itself in Galbraith’s views in a 
very concémtrated manner: crisis consciousness prevails over 
economics—the refuge of bourgeois security. In Galbraith, the 
economic problematic receives an almost existentialist perspec- 
tive; the analytical part of his book closes with a chapter on 
the ‘‘Economics of Anxiety.” “The ultimate test of a set of 
economic ideas—a system, if the word is allowed—is whether it 
illuminates the anxieties of the time,’’% Galbraith wrote. His 
own views, tending to “democratic socialism,’’ to liberal refor- 
mist social technology, hope to overcome or at least lessen the 
fears. But his Economics and the Public Purpose does not theo- 
retically go beyond the fundamental assumptions of those eco- 
nomic conceptions, just as his practical proposals reproduce 
them. The depth of the crisis is made visible not only by his 
critique, but also by the fact that his views, in the final analysis, 
do not leave the scope of those principles which he himself 
describes as being wrong, misleading, and abominable for the 
present situation. This crisis of bourgeois economy applies to 
sociotechnological ideology in general,°! and in fact, to the whole 
of apologetics. 

Since Keynesianism cannot be relied upon nor is a return to 
Adam Smith possible,®? late-bourgeois thinking lacks a much- 
needed comprehensive economic theory ir a situation of sharp- 
ening economic contradictions and reviving political, eco- 
nomic, and ideological class struggles. Today one notes ‘“‘the 
stubborn irrelevance of most fashionable economics to reality 
and consequently its detrimental influence on policy-making.” & 
Thus, only a pragmatic hope remains: ‘‘good intentions’ are 
to be combined with the “knowledge obtained largely from 
experimentation,” because “‘theory cannot adequately predict 
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the results of interventions in complex systems.’ If, however, 
one explains current difficulties in late-bourgeois economic 
theories by the speed and complexity of processes, and the un- 
limited series of events in economic development, one admits 
economic knowledge itself to be incapable of grasping scientif- 
ically and objectively the essentials of the totality of economic 
reality.65 In the crisis of bourgeois economy the same episte- 
mological antinomies appear—among others the discrepancy and 
affinity of abstract general theory and abstract empirical de- 
scription of facts6*-which are the permanent themes of philo- 
sophical crisis consciousness. Insofar as the economic crisis 
extends to the foundations of neoclassical theory, it endangers 
the whole late-bourgeois way of looking at society. As Kenneth 
Arrow stated, the neoclassical view is based on two concepts: 
individuals acting in the economy and the totality of individual 
decisions making up the market.67 These categories and prin- 
ciples—individualism (justification of private property included) 
and spontaneity—make up the theoretical and methodological 
basis both for the ideology of social technology as well as for 
the crisis myth. 

The social consequences of the limits-to-growth view and the 
failure of the Keynesian program connect directly to the un- 
folding of class struggles in the capitalist countries. Current 
bourgeois thinking is forced to take into account the real possi- 
bility that the present process and the foreseeable course of 
class conflicts will not remain on paths acceptable to state- 
monopoly capitalism (although social reformism has a strong 
and lasting influence, and the attractiveness of social-reformist 
opportunism has reached some sections of the revolutionary 
working-class movement, where it is forming a direction of its 
own). The effects of inflation plus stagnation in economic growth 
are, according to Dahrendorf, that 

the social conflicts of the future will be incomparably 
worse than in the past twenty-five years. ... In a number 
of countries, these conflicts will be exceedingly fierce. 
During the next decade we will have strikes that will be diffi- 
cult to cope with. The social conflicts are increasing and 
they will be more severe than before because the perfor- 
mance possibilities are decreasing. It will be a question 
of the whole, and no longer of compromises.® 
Dahrendorf wrote this even before the cyclical crisis in the mid- 
seventies, not without a certain exaggeration caused by his 
concern. The limits-to-growth theory reacts to those tendencies, 
Which, in an objective sense, serve as intellectual justification 
for the counterattacks by capital. It not only confirms the social 
status quo,®? but also delivers arguments to push down the 
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price of labor power as a commodity during wage struggles, 
to legitimate measures of an economic policy burdening the 
working class.7° During the new phase, the phenomena of the eco- 
nomic crisis no longer appear in bourgeois consciousness as mere 
technical or sociotechnological problems, but in the perspective 
of salutis periculum. The threats to the capitalist system give 
the theme of inflation a dramatic framework also where bour- 
geois influence on the working class is still strong. In the USA, 
politically liberal reformers urging an extension of economic 
activity by the state and political conservatives’! favoring eco- 
nomic liberalism agree that the accelerated inflation is capable, 
in the long run, of mobilizing social forces which threaten the 
capitalist system. “Inflation, itself, however, is not an accidental 
misfortune but rather a symptom of deeper social disorders.’’ 72 

The unevenness of development of class struggle is also re- 
felected in the apologetics, in which the worries and fears for 
the fate of the bourgeois system are concentrated, whether 
such apology reflects the direct possibility of a revolutionary 
change or is-faced with anticapitalist tendencies within the trade 
unions.73 Today, the illusions of social harmony in present-day 
capitalism are dwindling.” Heilbroner has noted the end of 
any notion of “ameliorative capitalism.’’ His conclusion that 
economic success is no guarantee for social harmony® provides 
the explanation for his negative answer to the question, ““Has 
capitalism a future?” In his conception of the decline of ‘‘busi- 
ness civilization,’ stimulation by Marxist ideas is blended 
with distancing from Marx and Marxism, with influence from 
Max Weber and Schumpeter, and some motifs of the limits-to- 
growth ideology. A critical view of the current crisis of capi- 
talism overlaps with certain elements in late-bourgeois crisis 
consciousness.76 Even apologetics is forced to admit the fiasco 
of the “welfare state." . 

The manifestation of the class character of social conflicts 
not only contributes to undermining the credibility of the 
social technology theory, but also counteracts the crisis myths 
which replace class contradictions with anthropological or philos- 
ophy-of-Being collisions. And the clearer and more pronounced 
the class nature of the social contradictions becomes—and thus 
also the validity of the Marxist theory of capitalism 7’—the greater 
are the efforts made by apology to deny the connection of the 
undeniable conflicts with class struggle; and to maintain the 
conviction that these conflicts can be moderated by a corrected 
social technology or given legitimation through a modification 
of the crisis myth. 

The new phase of the general crisis of capitalism has, among 
others, the following intellectual consequences: 
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1. The alternatives of capitalism or socialism and the cate- 
gories of production relations of economic basis of the two social 
formations are growingly difficult to avoid. However, even 
if there is a tendency immanent in objective processes to 
force capitalism into a confrontation with its insurmountable 
anarchist nature® and with socialist planned economy, bour- 
veois ideology nevertheless reproduces the theories of an in- 
dustrial and postindustrial society. These theories in general 
imply that, economically and socially, capitalism and socialism 
are the same. Such theories are not necessarily coupled to form 
the convergence thesis (a conception of “‘a unitary international 
social system,’’8! alluding to contact and interconnection be- 
tween the two systems and to similar problems caused by the 
advance of the productive forces). The response of the most 
influential versions of apologetics in the USA to the undeniable 
objectivity and topicality of the fundamental historical. and 
social alternative is “the death of socialism.’’82 The existence of 
“a normative alternative called ‘socialism’ which is economi- 
cally viable and philosophically justifiable” is declared “‘de- 
ceptive’’®3 and the idea of ‘“‘people’s capitalism’’ is polished 
up under the heading of the “unseen revolution.’’84 (The “unseen 
revolution” is supposed to have implemented a spontaneous, un- 
conscious and unwilled “‘socialization”’ of capitalismin the USA). 

While the theme of the economic basis objectively is obtaining 
a growing relevance in the intellectual debates between capi- 
talism and socialism,® apologetics nevertheless tries to center 
the debate around the concept of bourgeois freedom and the 
bourgeois concept of freedom. This contradiction becomes a 
factor in crisis consciousness through the realization of manifest 
facts of ‘economic insufficiency” being interwoven with that 
of the questionability of the practice of bourgeois freedom. 
In the long run, the prevailing tendency to limit and narrow 
down bourgeois democracy works against the cult of bourgeois 
freedom. It also brings about a certain modification of the cate- 

xory of freedom: this category becomes eroded, emptied, and 
further formalized (in liberal philosophical ideology the modi- 
fication is more latent and in conservative more open).87 Even 
conservative variations of current apologetics consider the affir- 
mation of freedom to be the crucial problem of the crisis con- 
‘lition, They put the question: “How can freedom be rescued in 
View of the unrest and progressing social destabilization?” ® and 
under the name of freedom they demand subjective adaptation 
lo the ‘“‘system reality” or they interpret freedom as the cor- 
rection and contrast to science and technology, to the scientific 
«nd technological ‘hypothetical civilization” in crisis.8? Where 
apologetics cannot avoid the alternative of capitalism and 
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socialism, however, it feels forced to openly defend the capitalist 
system,9° which means returning to the bourgeois concept of 
freedom.®! 

2. The crisis myth of life philosophy takes hold of bourgeois 
thinking with new force. Its whole tradition, from Nietzsche 
to Toynbee, gains international topicallity in this thinking,? 
and even the home of empiricism is flooded with primitive 
forms of obscurantism.93 In the seemingly exact problematic 
of the “limits to growth,” a crisis of “European culture’’% 
as it was formulated in the first third of the twentieth century, 
has the last word: 

Belief in manageability has disappeared. Instead, “‘crisis 
consciousness,’ yes, even panic, is spreading: each new 
problem seems to connect with the other and to aggravate 
it; together they give birth to the next; a growingly threat- 
ening, growingly inextricable knot. The confidence of 
the fifties can be found almost nowhere...A wave of 
pessimism grips the world.% 
The idea and imeed of disintegration and failure, even ofthe 
end of human history, of ‘“‘post-history’’%—as both diagnosis 
and future—have appeared as an international tendency in 
bourgeois intellectual life. The loss of the traditional ‘structure 
of values’ appears in the context of the “present decline of the 
West,’’°7 whereby Nisbet conjures up, on the basis of US ex- 
perience, not only Spengler’s solution, but more, the whole 
legacy of the European ideology of decline. In its explicit- 
ness and its intensity, the contemporary crisis myth is closely 
related to its predecessors from the first period of the general 
crisis, but it also contains peculiarities emerging from the 
current phase. It is not new that the crisis myth reflects the 
inevitable confrontation between capitalism and _ socialism 
with a view that attempts to include socialism in its universal 
concept; what is new is that such a widening of the crisis 
category has become the fundamental thesis of the total view. 
Rohrmoser writes: 
In an analysis of the inner constitution of present-day society, 
the category of crisis plays an increasingly central role. 
Not a single analysis of the current situation claiming 
comprehensiveness and obligation does not start from the 
assumption that the state, the inner.constitution of modern 
society, in both East and West, is critical.98 
According to him, the crisis is really one of institutions, behind 
which, however, lies the anthropological situation that human 
beings, no longer interested in their identity, are unable to 
create a society in common. Whether the crisis of institutions, 
or the intellectual failure of individuals and technological slav- 
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ery, or the loss of religious faith and morality is given as an 
cxplanation, the basic statement of the crisis myth is the same: 
the crisis is caused by the anthropological state of the human 
being which appears in science as the root of the crisis, but is 
inaccessible to science. If the disastrous “history of faith in 
modernity”’ is attributed to science, and the “scientific civili- 
zation of the present’’ is seen as a state of futility which ‘‘on 
the one hand makes it necessary to operate the wheels of its 
organization and on the other hand, leaves it without the con- 
viction that it is working for a proper and valid order,’’% then 
all failures in politics, economics, and spiritual life can be blamed 
on science. 100 

Crisis consciousness and the experience of uncertainty and 
crosion prevail also where the illusion of US supremacy inter- 
woven with technicism has not dwindled.!°: Where, however, 
the credibility of this supremacy is shattered, the idea of ‘‘an 
erosion of authority” is used to conjure up the historical horror 
of the fall of Rome, which can be dispelled only when indeter- 
minism and moral hope are valid.1°? The idea of US supremacy 
crumbled 1% with the development of the Soviet Union and the 
socialist world, with the change in the balance of power; the 
defeat of the USA in Vietnam gave the death blow to trust in 
US invincibility and omnipotence. both in the USA 1% and in 
Western Europe.1°> Here is a new and unabating motif of 
the mood of crisis and desperation gripping bourgeois conscious- 
ness. Just as Jacob Burckhardt wrote in praise of crises 
in the last century ;106 Raymond Aron today glorifies crisis and 
crisis consciousness. Under the pressure of a crisis situation in 
capitalism that his earlier views did not lead him to expect, 
he sees himself forced to recognize some phenomena of the 
crisis, but describes its ‘‘fragility”’ as being inseparably linked 
with its “greatness”: ““Western governments pay for liberalism 
with instability, for the complexity of organization with crisis.”’ 197 
Aron is willing to separate crisis from decline, to reinterpret the 
crisis as ‘‘critical and self-critical’”’ consciousness and to see 
this as a sign and source of the “vitality of the West.” “The 
crisis in the sense of criticism and self-criticism seems to me 
typical for Western civilization. This permanent calling into 
question is due to its originality and, throughout decades, its 
creative power.’ 108 The relationship of the crisis myth, which 
seizes economic and political ideology, to the thinking and prac- 
tice of social technology involves both conflict and unity. In 
this complementarity, the crisis myth is neither hindrance nor 
foundation for pragmatic sociotechnological conceptions and 
decisions and yet, in the philosophical sense, it subordinates these 
conceptions and decisions to the bleak outlook ofits tragic view. 109 
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3. The sociotechnological world of ideas thus comes partly 
under the influence of the crisis myth. In the current phase, the 
economic ideology of social technology and the sociological 
theory linked to this form of apologetics are entangled in a 
crisis situation. Parsons’ theory substantiating the abstract 
possibility of social technology and in general the theoretical 
stand of contemporary bourgeois sociology were subjected to 
severe criticism in the past. Even Shils, who was close to Par- 
sons, doubted the theoretical scientific essence of late-bourgeois 
sociology and was of the opinion that it lacked a theory on the 
sequence of societies and the transitions between them.‘ Since 
the end of the sixties, the critique of Parsons’ theory has be- 
come stronger and more suggestive. ‘‘Thé loud outcry of the threat- 
ening future or already existing crisis in sociology is going 
through sociological communities throughout the world,” Eisen- 
stadt wrote, and he added that the “‘solutions proposed often 
increase the feeling and confirm the reality of crisis.’’ 111 This 
crisis, the fact of which ‘‘is completely undisputed and indispu- 
table,”’ 112 appears insurmountable when its connection with the 
actual crisis of capitalist society becomes visible. Julien Freund 
derives the chronic character and insurmountability of the crisis 
in contemporary bourgeois sociology from ‘‘objective social 
conflicts.’’ 113 Gouldner’s book, proclaiming the crisis, gave double 
witness to it: first, he concluded that the crisis in Parsons’ 
theory was also that of ‘Western sociology” in general, and 
secondly, he saw no way out of this crisis but the mutual ap- 
proach of functionalism and Marxism.‘14 The ‘‘grand theory” 
of contemporary bourgeois sociology was shattered because the 
system that had become its abstract general guiding idea began 
to totter, 15 

The separation and mutual isolation of economic theory and 
sociology, as well as the abstract general nature of Parsons’ 
views, obscures the fact that the crisis of contemporary bour- 
geois economy is linked to sociology, that both have a common 
basis, that both reflect the new phase in the general crisis of 
capitalism and reveal the difficulties in the sociotechnological 
form of this apologetics. The separation of philosophy from single 
branches of social theory, the varying levels of their generality, 
the differences in their relationship to practice also contribute 
to the inequality in degree of crisis in sociotechnological con- 
sciousness, rooted as it is in the current’developments of the ob- 
jective crisis. The characteristic expression of this ideology, 
“critical rationalism,”’ has had a lasting influence; as a philo- 
sophical school itis not yet in an obvious crisis, although there are 
already some signs of its disintegration and dissolution. No 
matter where the conception of social technology has suffered 
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wounds, apologetics has no choice—apart from the crisis myth— 
but to maintain the ideas of social technology, to modify and 
partially reformulate them. 

The fact is that the prophets and experts and pundits can 

tell us just as little as the priests what we should do. The 

complex world only allows part and quarter solutions; 

in fact it only allows solutions which one day will prove to 

be false. 116 

For a time, Meadows’ model retained its significance for apolo- 

getics as a sign of a phase change, a warning signal, writing on 
the wall, even when his factual errors, and the inadequacies 
and illusions in his implied solutions (‘‘zero growth” and “‘global 
cquilibrium) became obvious.‘!? The essentials of the limits-to- 
growth conception became the nucleus of present-day crisis 
consciousness, and thus its impact began to decline and its 
program to lose credibility and usefulness.1!8 The lessening in 
appeal of the limits-to-growth concept went hand in hand 
with the unintended occurrence of zero growth—or a consid- 
erable decline in economic growth—in several highly developed 
capitalist countries.1!9 After the experiences gained when the 
limits-to-growth ideology had become the fashion, the same 
process of crisis which gave rise to it, now demanded the reestab- 
lishment and reformulation of sociotechnological thinking; 
on the basis of such experience, this ideology points out that 
the system functions—even if faultily—for, after all, the pro- 
phesied catastrophe has not arrived: 

For the time being, so it seems, Judgment Day will not take 

place, the Great Catastrophe of Mankind has been can- 

celled ... Whoever robs them [the people] of their future 

with messages of disaster is to blame when they fail in the 

present day. Whoever wants to stimulate people to reason- 

able action must show them not only the enormity of the 

problems, but also the chances of solving them.’’ 120 

The thinking of social technology, at least in some of its forms, 

1s being radicalized beyond the limitation or justification of prag- 
matic decisions. Skinner takes behaviorism to its extreme con- 
clusions—the idea of behavioral technology, the external control 
mechanisms of human behavior, the psychology of social tech- 
nology.124 The “functional system theory” of society held by 
Niklas Luhmann-starting as he himself says “‘at the indiffer- 
ence point of apologetics and criticism”’122~seeks its tasks in 
stabilizing the “‘system’’—like Talcott Parsons’ conception—but 
exceeds it in the abstract generality of its construction, in its 
philosophical apotheosis of ‘‘administration,’ and in the illu- 
sory elimination or limitation of the crisis through stabilizing 
the social status quo (whereby in Luhmann, too, these illusions 
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are interwoven with assumptions from the crisis myth of life 
philosophy).128 
4, Through the phase change in the general crisis and through 
the new cyclical crises, open conservatism has become fashion- 
able in the intellectual life of the leading capitalist countries. 
The crisis situations bring into the foreground the differences 
and contradictions between groups of bourgeoisie and the con- 
troversy between openly conservative and liberal political 
currents. This is manifest also in some spheres of bourgeois 
ideology. Particularly under the influence of the “‘limits-to- 
growth” cult,1% and after the failure of Keynesianism,!5 as a 
consequence of greater class tensions and in the crisis situation 
of the seventies, the program of conserving the existing system 
is linked with a critique of bourgeois democracy from the right. 
Since the social conditions today in most highly developed capi- 
talist countries are unfavorable for emergence of a pseudo- 
radical, antidemocratic mass movement, for a storm on bour- 
geois democracy from the outside, the program for maintenance 
of the status quo, coupled with a critique of democracy, takes 
on the form of an open conservatism which can find a certain 
echo in the expefiences caused by insecurity and disappoint- 
ment.126 “‘Neoconservatism rides forth’? in the international 
arena of bourgeois ideology; ““The neoconservatives are now 
going to come back as much into fashion as was Harold Laski 
in the 1930s, and they must be careful not to be as potty as 
he,’? 127 
Hayek, who is perhaps the most influential of the theore- 
ticians of that international conservatism, links aggressive 
economic liberalism with a critique of ‘unlimited democracy.”’ 18 
His ideas influence the neoconservative questioning of democ- 
racy 129 and the promise of rescuing freedom from the threat of 
equality. In the United States the ‘“New Conservatism’’—from 
sociological functionalism to Milton Friedman’s ‘Chicago 
School’’ 430_is being tied more strongly than ever to the tra- 
dition of European conservative crisis myth critical of demo- 
cracy. Nisbet points to the conservative prophecies from bour- 
geois intellectual history of the late eighteenth and particularly 
the nineteenth century as “fertile sources of insight into our 
present crisis.” 
Burke, Lamennais, Tocqueville, Proudhon, Burckhardt, 
and Nietzsche ...early became aware of the potentialities 
for self-destruction which lay in, the modernity. that the 
new democratic state, above any other single institution, was 
generating.131 
It is in bourgeois intellectual life of West Germany that the 
new conservatism is most clearly articulated. Here, the social 
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contradictions and the political-ideological and philosophical 
controversies are particularly marked and find quick expres- 
sion, and varieties of conservative thinking have a crystallized 
tradition. Bourgeois liberalism is forced into polemics against 
this open conservatism, which in turn influences some of the 
liberals.332 That is why there is little new—in a philosophical 
sense—in present-day conservatism in West Germany. This 
conservatism is developing into an identifiable trend more 
through its accents, and in topical politics, than through its 
own theoretical content. Almost all premises—and many con- 
clusions—in the later writings of Schelsky or Arnold Gehlen 
appearing as provocative and offensive antiliberal conservatism, 
are already contained in their earlier works and belong to the 
fundamentals of bourgeois crisis consciousness. Schelsky fore- 
cast “‘stabilization of the industrial world” as early as the second 
half of the fifties: 
Pessimism and resignation will be the signs of this stage. 
Today one reacts to such statement with the accusation: 
“restorative.” But what is actually being restored? At the 
most the force of circumstances and thus the impotence of 
human beings, otherwise even the new is now consolidating 
itself. 193 
l’rom the power of fetishized “‘laws of things’’ in science and 
technology, Schelsky, at the beginning of the sixties, already 
proclaimed the loss of the “classical substance’ of democracy. 
He prophesied that ‘‘in place of the political norms and laws will 
come laws of a scientific and technical civilization which are not 
political decisions and not comprehendable as norms of con- 
viction or world view.” 134 This technicist (and along with tech- 
nology, social technology is also fetishized) crisis myth doubly 
supports neoconservatism. First, in defending technological and 
scientific “rationality”’ it criticizes bourgeois democracy from the 
right and predicts its inevitable dismantling, the failure of 
liberalism, and the stability of a system of power emerging from 
the “industrial world.”’ Second, against the attitude of ration- 
ality, it appeals, in accordance with the neoromantic patterns, to 
a thinking similar to that which preceded the Enlightenment, 
¢ven more, to a cult of the individual and cult of contemplation 
of a late-bourgeois life philosophy polemicizing against the 
[nlightenment. In the zeal of the struggle against the socictal 
“pproach Schelsky rejects sociology, a subject he himself pur- 
sues.!35 Schelsky rejects the thought of a crisis in the capitalist 
system and finds the terms crisis and crisis consciousness highly 
Suspicious; however, he not only admits the existence of ‘‘struc- 
turally fundamental inceptions to this mood of crisis in all 
Western democratic societies,” 136 but confesses to a universal 
IL Gedo 
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crisis-myth pessimism and defends it, referring to Sorel, Pareto, 
and Spengler.137 
This pessimism has been a philosophical argument of bour- 

geois apologetics since Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. (Nietzsche 
claimed that the “idea of eternal return’’ was the “‘highest for- 
mula of affirmation.” 138) In situations of acute crisis it became a 
pragmatically utilizable means for imperialist politics to pacify 
anticapitalist moods ‘9 or to stir up animosity against revolution 
and democracy. Present-day neoconservatism maintains this 
traditional crisis-myth pessimism, pointing to the special phenom- 
ena of the current crisis and of crisis‘consciousness, but in its 
anthropological-‘‘ontological” generality. K. G. Kaltenbrunner 
writes: 

The conservative believes that perfection, final harmony, 

and absolute justice are impossible in state and society—for 

ontological and-not for historical or social reasons; he con- 

siders instead that usually the choice is between two evils. . 

Thus each pessimistic world view has its own anthropology, 

its own theory about human nature.“ 
(This pessimism, the call to serve the system and the program- 
matic limitation or rejection of social change appear in bourgeois 
political journalism in the USA with a similar philosophical- 
anthropological explanation, although less abstractly.) 141 In 
accordance with ths well-known pattern of crisis myth, Schelsky 
sees ‘‘self-alienation‘as loss of meaning”’ to be the fatal outcome 
of science and technology. He contrasts democracy with ration- 
ality—‘‘more democracy”’ means “‘less rationality.” “2 In affirm- 
ing ‘‘technological society,” at the same time, however, wanting 
to heal what has “‘become a pathological society,’’ Rohrmoser, 
too, proclaims the “renewal of conservative thought,” the 
“revolution” of the ‘‘radical center,’ overcoming ‘“‘pluralist 
society” from the right.143 While neoconservatism on the one 
hand criticizes democracy in defence of scientific and technolo- 
gical ‘‘rationality,” it tries on the other hand to compensate for 
the ‘loss of meaning’ through an aggressive hostility to intellec- 
tualism (and intellectuals).1“4 The Enlightenment appears as the 
source of democracy and the “‘loss of meaning,’’ as the origin 
of the decay and disruption of the ‘‘institutions’” and as the 
starting point of social critique (Gehlen).%5 Steinbuch states 
that ‘we stand at the limits of the Enlightenment.”’ 146 

5. The controversy between liberalism and neoconservatism 

reflects real political and ideological differences within bourgeois 
apologetics. 147 Its theoretical differences, however, are relativized 
not only by what the various types of apology have in common, ; 
but also through the current situation of this apology where even » 
conservatism can penetrate a liberalism struggling with crisis. 4 
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Dahrendorf doubtless has an aversion to the ‘““New Right’: 
“reactionary humility, hopeful adepts of change in direction, 
who prepare the return to a harder world, a world with older 
values, of production, of national strength, of order.’’ “8 However, 
in defense of the contemporary capitalist system he encounters 
the conservative Steinbuch, who, agreeing with liberalism, is of 
the opinion that ‘‘the ‘rationality’ of this system consists in the 
fact that up to now, it has not been done better anywhere 
else.’ 49 The “‘new freedom” or ‘‘the new social contract’ 
Dahrendorf proposes in his reformulated ‘“‘liberal creed’’ expres- 
ses rather than solves the crisis of present-day liberalism and 
bourgeois democracy. Dahrendorf realizes that today little is 
achieved through ‘“‘mere repetition of yesterday’s liberal 
creeds.” 50 However, adapting these creeds to the capitalism of 
today is not the way out of the crisis. The necessary reformula- 
tion makes possible neither the preservation of the continuity of 
liberalism, nor the correct comprehension of the problems arising 
out of the current phase of capitalist crisis. In political-ideologi- 
cal apologetics and in the attempt to influence the revolutionary 
working-class movement and real socialism, the concept of 
hourgeois freedom—understood as an abstract category allegedly 
standing above the classes—is the leitmotif. Thus conservatism 
seeps not only into liberalism, but the new conservatism also 
sees itself more often as the true guardian of liberal principles 
and institutions.! G. K. Kaltenbrunner holds the view 
that 
the liberal principles and institutions that have marked the 
whole of western culture can be safeguarded and developed in 
a manner suitable to the needs of the time if they are 
defended against the pure frenzy of a liberalism of “‘eman- 
cipation’”’ and if one draws the timely, but not always 
popular, conclusions out of the fact that the premises of 
liberal ideology have become obsolete. 152 
The fundamental idea of the new conservatism originates from 
the world of ideas of liberalism: the contrasting of freedom with 
“quality which in Schelsky becomes a contradiction between 
Ireedom and democracy. While the (conservative) liberal, 
Richard Léwenthal, polemicizes against ‘‘conservative uto- 
pla,”’ 453 because in his opinion it is an inadequate and ineffective 
‘ternative to real socialism, while he rejects the neoromantic 
Nostalgia for the Middle Ages, in many respects he does accept 
“chelsky’s crisis diagnosis and descriptions of the situation. 
'Te wants them limited in such a way that only “‘active free- 
‘lom,” which he understands to be primarily participation in 
[eclamentary elections, is guaranteed. Léwenthal advocates 
‘he 
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pluralist democracies of the West, which are based on a 
consensus of the large majority and thus on the main parties, 
on the basic values of the community but at the same time 
on a disagreement between the parties about the order of 
rank of these values which are manifested above all during 
times of great decision.!54 
Léwenthal wants to refute Schelsky’s formulation of “rationality 
versus democracy” with the argument that great political deci- 
sions are never rational, but he sees the origins of the current 
crisis in the ‘‘crisis of belief in progress, of a belief oriented 
toward values of Western civilization.’’ Thus his view, advocat- 
ing liberalism but reinterpreting it in a conservative way, proves 
to be a branch of the same crisis myth of life philosophy on 
which the new conservatism feeds. Dahrendorf takes from 
critical rationalism the epistemological assumptions of liberal 
individualism.155 In social-reformist liberalism, too, the trend is 
growing to link up with critical rationalism;156 which is at the 
same time—on the neoconservative side—the philosophical 
starting point for Topitsch, who proclaims and demands a 
“change in tendency.” 157 And the antiliberal Schelsky himself 
appeals to the liberal Popper. #8 Liberalism and new conservatism 
are both rooted in bourgeois crisis consciousness. 

6. The new situation of crisis is revealed in the difficulties and 
the internal quae Ge bourgeois futurology.59 Dark and pes- 
simistic pictures of the future (Aldous Huxley, Orwell, etc.) 
offered a certain attraction also in the fifties and sixties, but at 
this time bourgeois futurology was generally full of technicist 
and social technology confidence. Although Kahn and Wiener 
thought in the second half of the sixties that it would be impos- 
sible to restore ‘“‘the almost total faith in the existing economic 
and social system and its leaders,’ 16° their considerations implied 
that the accelerated speed of development and the introduction 
of new technology, ‘“‘the institutionalization of the policy of 
growth,” would guarantee stability and harmony in future, that 
the working class would adapt to bourgeois values and standards, 
that class differences would decrease, and that the “free world” 
is in the process of becoming a classless society. Kahn and Bruce- 
Briggs’ vision of the future in the early seventies was at variance 
with the former picture; the technicist optimism had weakened. 
“the accumulation of scientific and technological knowledge, 
once taken for granted as an unmitigated boon to man and 
society, is clearly being shown to have mixed blessings.’’ 15 
Hopes for the stability of the system were failing. Kahn and 
Bruce-Briggs felt compelled to note: ‘‘A general decrease in polit- 
ical and ideological consensus and freely-conceded authority 15 
noticeable in the West today.’’ 162 The social, political, and in- 
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tellectual signs of crisis shattered the technicist and sociotechno- 
logical conceptions, and crisis consciousness penetrated the 
visions of stability and harmony, and yet these conceptions were 
maintained (in the new phase not as evident premises but as 
partial solutions for the crisis). While the enforced modifications, 
withdrawals, and uncertainties of Kahn’s conception display the 
crisis of social technology, its only chance was to accept ‘‘the 
trend toward innovative and manipulative social engineering’ 163 
as its foundation, to adopt the idea of state-monopoly regulation, 
identifying this regulation with dominance over the economic 
forces of present-day capitalism,!6* and finally to expect the 
desired stability and harmony from the multinationals, the 
impact of which largely thwarts current state-monopoly regula- 
tion. In the midseventies, Kahn set out a technicist and opti- 
mistic vision, influenced by social technology, of the coming 
two centuries ‘85 arguing against the prophets of apocalypse, 
against the predictions of the limits-to-growth ideology. In view 
of the crisis process and in comparison with his earlier visions of 
the future, Kahn’s new description appears as the pale reflection 
of a late-bourgeois quasi-optimism which is insecure, shattered,- 
and broken by the unexpected crisis. The crisis phenomena. 
reveal themselves even more drastically in those futurological 
conceptions not as committed as Kahn’s to anticipate security 
and harmony in the system, to provide an almost unclouded 
confidence of technicism and social technology. 
In Toffler’s conception of “future shock’’—of ‘‘the disease of 
change’’!66_the mystified crisis is already the basis for the whole 
conception. Here, the mystification subordinates real facts and 
tendencies to the false diagnosis and prognosis. ‘‘The entire. 
system is somehow flying out of control,”’ Toffler writes and notes 
“indisputable signs of a sick social structure.”’ According to him, 
this society is in such a pathological condition that it “can no 
longer perform even its most basic functions in the accustomed 
ways.’”’ Polemicizing with the Marxist-Leninist concept of the 
general crisis of capitalism, Toffler blames industrial society for 
the crisis: 
What is occurring now is not a crisis of capitalism, but of 
industrial society itself, regardless of its political form. We 
are simultaneously experiencing a youth revolution, a sexual 
revolution, a racial revolution, a colonial revolution, an 
economic revolution, and the most rapid and deep-going 
technological revolution in history. We are living through 
the general crisis of industrialism. In a word, we are in the 
midst of the super-industrial revolution.167 

Like Kahn, Toffler hopes that strengthening state-monopoly 

control will overcome the present-day crisis, but while this crisis 
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is a fundamental assumption in Toffler’s diagnosis, his view is 
better able to take the mystified crisis phenomena into account, 
and gives itself a “revolutionary” appearance. The ‘“‘super- 
industrial revolution’ links crisis myth with technicist and 
sociotechnological conceptions. Toffler’s explanations and futuro- 
logical conceptions promise to solve, by overcoming the crisis of 
“industrialism,”’ the very crisis of which it is itself the intellectual 
expression. 
Today, mounting evidence that society is out of control, 
breeds disillusionment with science. In consequence, we 
witness a garish revival of mysticism. Suddenly astrology is 
the rage. Zen, yoga, séances and witchcraft become popular 
pastimes. Cults form around the search for Dionysian ex- 
perience, for non-verbal and supposedly non-linear com- 
munication. ... Existentialist oracles join Catholic mystics, 
Jungian psychoanalysts, and Hindu: gurus in exalting the 
mystical and emotional against the scientific and rational. 168 
This intellectual situation has a contradictory effect on technicist 
views, particularly in futurology. First, they are taken into the 
context of crisis myth, and actually become untenable outside 
of this context because the crisis cannot be explained in a purely 
and exclusively positivist manner. Second, the positivist affirma- 
tion of technological progress and science appears as the only 
possible alternative~allegedly going beyond crisis consciousness— 
to a growing mysticism and an aggressive irrationalism. 

The post-history attitude, the partial and modified acceptance 
of the limits-to-growth view, and the appeal of the combination 
of crisis myth and the concept of the ‘‘technological human 
being’ also link Ferkiss’ concept to bourgeois futurology, 
although Terkiss does not want to exit from the crisis of liberal- 
ism by going to the right. In the search for the “future of techno- 
logical civilization”’ he criticizes various phenomena of contem- 
porary capitalism and moves within aims that are realizable only 
under socialism. Ferkiss rejects socialism, however, and the 
possibility of a truly revolutionary change in society. The alleged 
“absolute revolution” of his ‘ecological humanism” is actually 
an intellectual reform, a new philosophy which tries to combine 
the positivist thinking of ‘‘rationalistic science and technology” 
with “the inchoate romanticism of counter culture’ (into a 
“new synthesis.” 169 Ferkiss, more technicist and (according to 
his own statement) less conservatively inclined, draws the 
conclusion from the crisis of liberalism that restriction of demo- 
cracy is the unavoidable outcome of ‘“‘the structure of technolo- 
gical society.’’ This is also the premise in Toynbee’s antitechnicist 
conservative image of the future. According to Toynbee, the in- 
dividual is basically impotent when faced with’collective power, 
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democracy is tyrannical, and revolutions hopeless. This pessimis- 
tic vision of “surviving the future’ is determined by the 
patterns of old crisis; human ability to control nature has made 
people slaves of their self-created environment, and a split is 
alleged between the material and spiritual side of human life. 
Toynbee then places the hope of ‘‘surviving the future’ in a 
“period of technological slowing-down and a new wave of 
spiritual advance,” in a religious revolution.1” 

During the current crisis, a clearer critique of futurology has 
made itself heard: the attempt to orient ‘‘critical research into 
the future’’ to socialism—in opposition to apologetic futurology.*7! 
The theoretical success or failure of this ‘‘critical research into 
the future’ will largely depend on whether it is capable of 
overcoming the stereotyped bourgeois and petty-bourgeois pre- 
judices against real socialism and breaking with the technicist 
and antitechnicist explanations of the crisis, whether it can 
overcome the utopian inclination not only of most idealist 
interpretations of Marxism, but also of many current futurology 
conceptions. 

7. The fact that bourgeois sociology and political science are 
forced to do crisis research reflects the new developments of the 
real crisis. The varied nature of the diagnoses of crisis by life 
philosophy, the dichotomy between the largely positivist socio- 
logical theories and empirical investigations, are revealed in the 
fact that up to the end of the sixties ‘“‘no theory of crisis has been 
developed as yet” and that ‘‘theories of decision-making rarely 
accommodate explicit reference to crisis.’ 172 In the seventies, 
when the crisis became an “inflationary concept,’’!73 crisis 
research became a new bourgeois fashion: “After all, today 
cveryone speaks of the crisis concept. And certainly only a few 
will have the feeling of living in a sound world.” !% Differing 
political and intellectual aims are expressed in this crisis research 
and some of the ideas reach the philosophical limits of bourgeois 
social theories. While the description of the crisis of the capitalist 
system indicates the ‘‘crisis of rule’’ and the “crisis of integra- 
tion,”’ the conflict between the masses and the bourgeois order, 
cven without exact class concepts, it calls forth the resistance of 
conservative liberalism.175 However, in the final analysis, crisis 
research, caught up as it is in bourgeois thinking, reproduces— 
both in regard to the concept of capitalist crisis as well as its 
explanation—the antinomies of bourgeois crisis consciousness. 

The decisive role of the economic factors in the general crisis 
of capitalism, and in its present phase, is obscured not only by 
Habermas,‘76 but also by bourgeois crisis research, in that the 
Crisis is usually turned into a phenomenon of consciousness.177 
Even research which attempts to explain the interconnections 
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of the capitalist crisis does not see its material origins, its material 
essence and objective nature; it is inclined to the crisis largely 
from consciousness and perception. The epistemological antin- 
omies of late-bourgeois thinking, above all the split and coher- 
ence of an abstract general theory surrogate (sometimes as 
pseudo-cybernetics or pseudo-system theory) ‘78 and an abstract 
general empiricism come to light in its crisis concept. This crisis 
research repeats the methods of vulgar economics whose advo-. 
cates 
treat every new crisis as an isolated phenomenon, appearing 
for the first time on the social horizon and therefore to be 
accounted for by incidents, movements and agencies alto- 
gether peculiar, or presumed to be peculiar, to the one period 
just elapsed between the penultimate and the ultimate 
revulsion. !79 

It is characteristic of bourgeois crisis research to see each 
crisis of capitalism in its empirical isolation, but at the same time 
to subsume under its abstract general crisis concept the universal 
crisis of capitalism, particular crisis based on it, and the critical 
situations during the transition from capitalism to socialism. 

It is this assumption of common essence, the refusal to accept 
the category of a general crisis in capitalism, the dematerializa- 
tion of bourgeois crisis, and the neglect of its concrete class con- 
nections that neutralize all critical potential in the subject. This 
crisis research is both.a symptom of and a factor in the current 
crisis of bourgeois social theory. The crisis manifests itself in its 
dilemmas; the changing rank of the concept and problem of 
crisis goes into the direction of shattering and discrediting those 
views which hold fast to stability and integration of the system, 
namely the “‘structural-functional’’ sociological view and the 
political theory that assumes a secure and harmoniously function- 
ing “pluralist” system.!8° The search for a crisis theory reveals. 
the embarrassing lack of a relevant bourgeois general social 
theory and comprehensive economic conception—the need for it 
and the impossibility of achieving it. If “crisis research”’ does 
not break with bourgeois crisis consciousness, it not only remains 
trapped in the fashionable illusions of social technology ‘81 but 
also is in danger, no matter what its intentions, ofassisting the 
sociotechnological aim of state-monopoly regulation to bridge 
the crisis-and/or of becoming an outlet for easing the crisis 
atmosphere. 

8. The phase-change in the general crisis of capitalism is 
revealed in the transition of bourgeois apology to the theory of 
post-industrial society. In the early sixties, at its beginnings, this 
theory reflected mainly the optimism of social technology, and 
only secondarily the consciousness of the inevitability of socio- 
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psychic, cultural, intellectual crisis (although this consciousness 
became dominant in the second half of the sixties in the neo- 
Marxist or New Left variants of the theory of post-industrial 
society). It emerged as a theory of “‘post-capitalist’’ society 
(Dahrendorf), ‘“‘post-modern’”’ (Etzioni), or ‘‘post-civilized’’ 
(K. Boulding). 182 It was born when the theory of industrial society 
was at its height and asa direct continuation of it.183 Then follow- 
ed the most widespread and influential variations of the post- 
industrial view, the conceptions of Bell, Brzezinski, and Kahn 
(which originally agreed with one another, but later diverged in 
face of the currect crisis), their ideas of bureaucratization, tech- 
nology, and rationality already found in Max Weber. This 
concept of post-industrial society draws on the same sources as 
the theory of industrial society: Tocqueville and Burckhardt, 
Colin Clark, Sombart and Schumpeter, apart from Max Weber. 
It maintains a clearly apologetic line when it declares private 
property to be a juridical fiction, class struggle to be out of date, 
and the alternative of capitalism and socialism to be irrelevant. 
In many respects, the theory of post-industrial society continues 
the tendencies of the industrial-society theory where the former 
diverges from the latter, not only in the absolutization of the 
socioeconomic role of the services—already present in Colin 
Clark’s writings—but also by taking as fundamental attributes 
of the theory the primacy of politics and the decisiveness of 
knowledge. !8' 

The technicist view of economy in the industrial-society 
theory prepared the way for the idealist approach to politics. 
The positivist thinking of technicism already contained the 
tendency to interpret the scientific revolution in industry 
primarily as derived from knowledge. Compared to the theory of 
industrial society, the theory of post-industrial society /®> rep- 
resents a change which originally did not reflect a new phase of 
the general crisis of capitalism, but in its later stages of develop- 
ment became an expression of this new phase. At the time the 
theory of post-industrial society emerged in the conceptions of 
Bell, Brzezinksi, and Kahn, the radicalization of the apologetic 
interpretation of state-monopoly regulation was revealed. It 
was also suggested that changes in the structure of the working 
class and in the employment relations of contemporary capital- 
ism were eliminating class antagonisms.!86 Some aspects of the 
scientific and technological revolution were interpreted idealis- 
tically, namely, the increased role of science in industry and the 
higher value given by society to theoretical knowledge. Finally, 
attempts were made to maintain US supremacy and domination 
over competing and nationally different conceptions of in- 
lustrial society.!87 All these thought elements are contained in 
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the form of the theory of post-industrial society that reflected 
the new crisis situation at the end of the sixties and in the 
seventies. It tries to hold fast to the continuity of social tech- 
nology and at the same time to overcome the current crisis of 
bourgeois sociology by presenting an apparently new, compre- 
hensive theory, to solve the critical situation of liberalism, 
overcome the difficulties of futurology, and serve as the frame 
for examination of the crisis and conflict situations. The antin- 
omies of the theory of post-industrial society, in its present-day 
variations, come from its attempt to resurrect the confidence of 
social technology, the extreme form of positivist fetishization of 
science, and to explain the present crisis situation, the disinte- 
gration of sociotechnological thinking. It proclaims an old con- 
ception, whose foundations are already shattered by the new 
crisis processes, as a new idea illuminating the present con- 
stellation and future perspectives. The theory of post-industrial 
society maintained old illusions and often took little note of the 
general crisis of capitalism and its consequences (almost falling, 
when it did so, into a crisis diagnosis like Spengler’s, as in Bell’s 
description of the “cultural contradictions of capitalism.’’) 188 
However, it cannot avoid the themes and problems of the 
crisis. Brzezinski, who represents an apparent optimism, mani- 
fests this view directly as the postulated ‘‘third American revo- 
lution” carried by the post-industrial ‘‘technetronic society” 
with the task of solving the crisis of liberalism. During this 
crisis, the USA is without values and cultural institutions that 
can bring about unity.!89 The mere statement of this crisis on 
the crisis myth pattern indicates the ambiguity of the technicist- 
scienticist theory of post-industrial society: it cannot expect to 
bridge over the crisis of consciousness through positivistically 
understood knowledge, through theoretical technicism, of 
through the technicist theory of “intellectual technology” (pre- 
sented by Bell as the novelty and essence of post-industrial 
society).199 The facts of crisis are revealed in Beil’s first mono- 
graphic depiction of this theory (1973) insofar as he supplements 
his theory of the disappearance of class struggle with the claim 
and prognosis that the “politicization of decision-making... 
invites more and more group conflict.” 1°! However, Brzezinski’s 
formulation of the question reproduces the structure of the 
traditional crisis pictures: technical and scientific progress 
causes economic power to intertwine with political power; this 
power “becomes more invisible and the sense of individual futil- 
ity increases.” “While our immediate reality is being fragment- 
ed, global reality increasingly absorbs the individual, involves 
him, and even occasionally overwhelms him.’ 1°2 According to 
Brzezinski, it is possible to go beyond the crisis. In line with the 
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characteristic ambiguity of his conception, the technicist- 
scienticist methods of the “‘technetronic society’ and ‘‘revo- 
jution’’ do not promise solution of the crisis. Brzezinski’s book 
closes with the thesis that ‘‘in the technetronic era, philosophy 
and politics will be crucial.”’ 193 

In Bell an unbridgeable gulf arises between the ‘‘social struc- 
ture’ (by which he means the economy, technology, and the 
system of employment) and “culture’’ (‘‘the symbolic expression 
of meanings’’): “‘The social structure is rooted in functional 
rationality and efficiency, the culture in the antinomian justifi- 
cation of the enhancement of the self.’’ 19%* The consciousness of 
this conflict in the final analysis also throws doubts on the as- 
sumed rationality of “social structure.’’ Bell describes his 
theoretical concepts, including the categories of post-industrial 
society and rationality, as ‘‘ideal-typical’’; the ‘ideal types’’ he 
comprehends in the sense of Vaihinger’s “‘as if’’ and thus puts 
them at the border between positivist relativism and _life- 
philosophy voluntarism. But the obscurity of crisis myth also 
descends over the content of the social technology and the 
scientistic foundations of the theory of post-industrial society. 
According to these approaches, it is not industry or production 
which dominates in post-industrial society, but theoretical 
knowledge. Consequently, economic conditions and processes are 
determined by politics. These two claims could only be connect- 
ed, if Bell’s conception was able to maintain on the one hand, 
the subordination of theoretical knowledge to politics and, on the 
other, the absolute separation of the “social structure’ from 
“culture” (which is from the beginning placed outside the con- 
cept of rationality developed by Max Weber). However, Bell 
places the function of theoretical knowledge above politics. In this 
way he avoids carrying the science fetish to absurd lengths by 
limiting it in favor of the politics fetish, which is also ambiguous. 
Bell sets the growingly technical nature of politics ahead of political 
decisions, 195 He is of the opinion, however, following Max Weber, 
that in politics, except for “instrumental rationality” (Weber’s 
Zweckrationalitat, which Bell calls ‘‘a rationality of means’’), the 
hopes for rationality ‘necessarily fade.’’ 1% He also does not succeed 
in completely maintaining the separation of the “‘social structure” 
and “culture.” He concludes that in the final analysis, the 
system of values of the ‘‘culture’’ determines the economy.” 

In the theory of the post-industrial society, political philosophy 
takes the place of political economy; this philosophy is expected 
to articulate the political ‘‘ethos.” Bell criticizes several apoca- 
lyptic images of the future, including the Forrester model; but 
his views nevertheless conjure up the crisis myth, whereby he 
seeks salvation and a way out in a new philosophy and a return 
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to religion. The program of this new philosophy, its theses and 
terminology, remind one of critical rationalism. A largely 
positivist philosophy of social technology, this is based on life 
philosophy’s crisis myth, which also becomes the beginning and 
end of Bell’s technicist-scienticist views. Thus the idea of the 
anthropological destiny of the human species, its original prone- 
ness to crisis, its insoluble conflict 1s the last word in this con- 
ception oriented on the ‘‘scientific ethos”: “the ineradicable 
tension’ between ‘‘murderous aggression’ and ‘‘the search for 
order, in art and life, as the bending of will to harmonious 
shape,” “defines the social world’? and “permits a view of 
Utopia that is perhaps more realistic than the here-and-now 
millenium on earth that modern man has sought.” !°8 In Bell’s 
explanation of the “cultural contradictions of capitalism’’—this 
book appeared only three years after that on post-industrial 
society—the motif of crisis myth is the dominating theme. The 
changed rank of the crisis motif corresponds to the modifications 
of its content: the picture of intellectual disintegration in the 
West, of threatening tensions—not only in the USA but alsd in 
the whole of ‘““Western”’ society !%—the overgrowth of pessimism 
recalls the darkest depictions of late-bourgeois crisis literature. 
Social technology’s confidence does not fully disappear, but is 
pushed into the background of the conception. The trichotomy 
of the society (‘‘techno-economic structure,” ‘‘polity,” “culture’’) 
and their various ‘“‘axial principles” are not here merely of an 
as-if character, but of a more substantial nature; the “‘structural 
sources of tension in the Seciety’’2”° lie in the “disjunction of 
realms.’ Here the origin and essence of the crisis, following 
Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, and Max Weber, are seen in the con- 
sciousness, in “‘culture’’ or in the contradiction between this and 
“instrumental rationality.” This stereotyped method of late- 
bourgeois consciousness is tied in Bell’s representation of crisis 
to a reinterpretation of state-monopoly capitalism to make it a 
post-industrial, “‘state guided’’ society, with the appearance of 
separating modern bourgeois liberalism from capitalism. This 
linkage makes it possible for Bell to subsume his pessimistically 
critical reflections about the destiny and prospects of capitalism 
under the new version of his cultural critique. The “‘anticognitive 
and anti-intellectual mood,” the cult of madness, appear in this 
picture of crisis as a sign of decadence, it is true, but as the 
symptoms of an antibourgeois disintegration. Social technology, 
which is to triumph in post-industrial society, in Bell proves to 
be impotent in face of the culture crisis. The “social world’ 
itself is hit by the intellectual crisis; ‘‘social structure’ as such 
is a reified world and at the same time loses its reality; 1 it turns 
into something subjective and full of crisis< 
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, 


Reality is not “out there,’’ where man stands “alone and 


afraid in a world [he] never made.” . . . Society increasingly 
becomes a web of consciousness, a form of imagination to be 
realized as a social construction. ... If the natural world is 


ruled by fate and chance, and the technical world by ration- 
ality and entropy, the social world can only be characterized 
as living in “‘fear and trembling.” 202 
To illustrate his assessment of the current intellectual situation 
Bell quotes a Zen parable: 
Two men have been walking in the desert for a long time. 
After several days they sit down in silence. After a long 
while, one remarks: ‘‘My brother is lost.’”” Again there 
is a long silence. Much later the other replies: ‘‘No, I am 
not lost. 1am here. The Way is lost.’’ 23 
In Bell’s crisis explanation, “the Way”’ is lost, everything is 
dominated by a “‘pervasive sense of disorientation,” the indiv- 
idual is “uprooted,” he ‘‘can only be a cultural wanderer, 
without a home to return to,’ because he has surrendered reli- 
gion, because the ‘‘sacred’’ is destroyed.2% The return to religion, 
the reestablishment of the sacred, the view into the past in the 
encounter with ‘‘existential questions’—and a newly formulated 
“public philosophy,” thus “‘a new strengthening of liberalism’’— 
are to promise solution and salvation, without the possibility 
of abolishing the fatal “‘disjunction of realms,’’ the alleged 
source of crisis and crisis consciousness. 

9. The theory of the post-industrial society indicates in several 
senses the development of a new need for ideology and a need for 
a new ideology in bourgeois thinking. Instead of a “fragmented, 
microscopic understanding of the parts,” the theory of post- 
industrial society hopes to be the opening for a “‘larger per- 
spective.”’ 205 [t expresses in itself the need for ideology which is 
also formulated in its content. Its conclusions state the indispens- 
ability of a comprehensive idea, a universal conviction, a new 
philosophical view and vision. This desired idealist phil- 
osophical ideology, however, cannot be subordinated to the 
theoretical scientific knowledge which is interpreted positiv- 
istically and fetishized in the theory of post-industrial society. 
Moreover, the demand for such an ideology directly violates the 
end-of-ideology thesis to which Bell, Brzezinski, or Kahn are 
trying more or less to hold fast.2°6 Nevertheless, their views tend 
towards construction of a new ideology. When Bell signalled an 
intellectual crisis at the end of the sixties27 he claimed the 
necessity of a “new humanism.’’ At the beginning of the seven- 
ties he stated that ‘‘the lack of a rooted moral belief system is 
the cultural contradiction of the society, the deepest challenge 
to its survival.’’208 In the midseventies, Bell complained about 
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“the lack of any coherent moral or philosophical doctrine” and 
this is the nucleus of his crisis picture. He demands “‘a public 
philosophy, explicitly stated,” 209 to overcome the crisis. Thus, 
the end-of-ideology conception is forced into a retreat; Lipset 
puts limits on the end-of-ideology thesis calling it an “empirical 
hypothesis” and restricts its scope to the supposed decline in the 
revolutionary ideology of the working class.219 Bourgeois 
ideology continues to present a general hostility to ideology 
against the scientific ideology of the revolutionary working-class 
movement and real socialism. The notion of an end to ideology 
has suffered deep wounds, however. It has proved to be an 
ideology to defend capitalism,?!! but insufficient in the new 
phase of the crisis. 

Shils, who himself belonged to the end-of-ideology school, 
stated in the late sixties that the tendency towards ideology 
becomes stronger during times of crisis.212 At the beginning of 
the seventies, a ‘‘re-ideologization’”’ trend could be noted; it 
went hand in hand with the increasing attraction of Marxism—as 
bourgeois observers have also noted—which the end-of-ideofogy 
view had declared to be dead.2!3 Three moments play a role in 
“re-ideologization’’: the realization that bourgeois ideologies 
have failed, the search for a new ‘‘Western”’ ideology as an 
alternative to Marxism, and the experience of the hopeless diffi- 
culties in trying to construct a new, comprehensive bourgeois 
ideology. The end-of-ideology school is gradually and silently 
revising this thesis and thus tries to find a new ideology. Open 
conservatism expressly demants a new ideology (or a reformu- 
lation of the old apologetic ideologies). Toynbee says that a new 
ideology is required which ‘‘must be a new philosophical and 
religious outlook, covering the whole of life.’”’2!* Steinbuch 
demands ideological defense of the existing system and rejection 
of no-ideology.245 Referring to the concept of post-industrial 
society, Rohrmoser emphasizes the necessity of a new “‘post- 
Marxist’”’ theory.246 However, where from the viewpoint of 
social-reformist liberalism, the claim of open conservatism to a 
new general social theory is rejected (with the same post-in- 
dustrial society idea as a counterargument),217 one sees not only 
the conflicts within the theory of post-industrial society, but 
also the insurmountable difficulties which come to light in 
creating the desired new ideology, that is, the global bourgeois 
theory. Difficulties reappear with every new situation and carry 
increasingly embarrassing consequences, the more urgent the 
need for this new ideology seems to be. Late-bourgeois thinking 
is incapable of overcoming its pluralism on the one hand, and 
cannot grasp social totality on the other. 

A new comprehensive ideology to-counter Marxism would be 
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possible only if present bourgeois thinking went beyond its in- 
herent pragmatism, which, in the current situation of the crisis, 
proves to be ballast for the modification of apologetics claiming 
historical significance—such as the limits-to-growth view2!8 or a 
political ideology with a broader horizon.2!9 But this ballast 
cannot be thrown off any more than the other social and theo- 
retical obstacles for shaping a general global and united bour- 
geois ideology can be overcome.” Thus, beside the consciousness 
of needing a new ideology, of the new need for an ideology, the 
illusion arises—among liberals as well as conservatives—that an 
ideology is not needed,??! and side by side with the search for an 
ideology there reappears the belief in the end of ideology. 

10. In the reshaping of the end-of-ideology thesis and the 
search for a new global ideology, the failure to find the latter 
reveals a philosophical crisis. For political reasons, Brzezinski 
wanted to give freedom under the sign of US supremacy ‘“‘a 
broader meaning”’; he believed that US capitalism can 

build a social framework for a synthesis of man’s external 
and inner dimensions. Such a synthesis may eventually 
result from the current intense conflict between the ir- 
rational personalism of the “‘humanists’’ and the impersonal 
rationality of the ‘‘modernizers.”’ 222 
Brzezinski looked for the desired philosophical synthesis in 
uniting the positivist view of science and anthropological idealism 
into a “rational humanism” which affirms religion. The elements 
of this synthesis—positivism and life philosophy—however, are 
the fundamental moments of crisis in current bourgeois philos- 
ophy; neither can their discord be dissolved, nor can they be 
drawn into a lasting synthesis. The philosophical crisis proves to 
be not only an expression of the crisis in present-day bourgeois 
thinking, but also a motif of general crisis consciousness: a global 
view, a comprehensive alternative of thought, can be founded 
only in a coherent philosophy embracing the totality. If this is 
lacking, the search for a new ideological synthesis must fail. 

A search for a new synthesis in present-day bourgeois thinking, 
however, can be founded only on the products of the philosophi- 
cal crisis; the modified forms of the main directions of bourgeois 
philosophy: critical rationalism, the “‘philosophy of Being,” 
hermeneutic idealism; perhaps also the renewed versions of 
carly positivism or objective idealism. But how can critical 
Tationalism form the basis for a new ideological synthesis, a 
Comprehensive alternative, a global view, when it claims that a 
Slobal conception of human history and society is impossible, 
that there is no comprehensive alternative??23 How can 
the “philosophy of Being” be integrated into the spirit of 
(positivistically interpreted) science when it is an opponent of the 
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spirit of science? 221 How can a general conception reflecting the 
practice of the present be based on hermeneutic idealism when 
it claims that the present is caught up in the past, that objective- 
material practice lies outside of its problematic, when hermencu- 
tic idealism is not able to form a comprehensive conception? 
The same crisis that creates an urgent need for bourgeois apology 
to seek for an ideological alternative to Marxism2® makes it 
impossible to find such an alternative. It is needed to dissolve 
the crisis of thought and fight Marxism. 

The intellectual polemics against Marxism now reproduce 
their own crisis. The objective necessities of present-day ideolo- 
gical processes come to light in the fate of bourgeois crisis con- 
sciousness. This crisis consciousness does not have the strength 
of a Baron Munchhausen, who pulled himself out of the swamp 
by his own collar; it is caught in the quagmire of decadence. 26 
Inside the intellectual crisis—the vicious circle of an end of philos- 
ophy and the search for a new life philosophy—there is no 
foothold for climbing out. 


Chapter Six 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM VERSUS 
PHILOSOPHICAL CRISIS CONSCIOUSNESS 


Current bourgeois philosophy is continually preoccupied with 
fighting Marxism, even when it deals only with its own problems. 
The most abstract assumptions of philosophical crisis conscious- 
ness, the apparently self-aimed and harmless theme of the end of 
philosophy and the search for a new philosophy of life and 
cxistence contain the controversy with Marxism as the expressed 
or hidden cardinal problem. When Ernst Topitsch declared 
Marxism to.be a myth, with the reasoning of neopositivist cri- 
tique of philosophy and ideology (and he has done this repeated- 
ly)4, then he merely exposed the social meaning of neopositivist 
antiphilosophy. When Heidegger proclaimed the end of philos- 
ophy, he made only one remark in regard to Marxism; but this 
allusion indicated the anti-Marxist attitude of his whole con- 
ception which is a hidden feature of the Heidegger philosophy, 
even if he said not one word about Marxism. “With the overturn- 
ing of metaphysics, which Karl Marx did, the external possibili- 
ties of philosophy have been reached. It has come to an end.’’? 
The Heidegger philosophy, in full agreement with positivism, 
believes it has buried Marxism on the cemetery of “meta- 
physics’; and because it considers that technology is the real 
danger and that the end of philosophy is interwoven with the 
unlimited and “planetarian’”’ rule of technology, it links Marxism 
with this threatening danger to humanity, whereby it strives to 
subsume Marxism under its crisis view and to depict it as a 
feature and a particular phenomenon of the universal crisis.3 

In general, dialectical materialism is the eounterpole of philo- 
sophical crisis and crisis consciousness; the philosophy of crisis 
sees itself confronted with the Marxist-Leninist concept of 
bourgeois crisis. Dialectical materialism (including historical 
Materialism as an essential element) opposes philosophical crisis 
Cousciousness as a living and developing theoretical and scientific 
totality and not as an unordered set of detached theses. Like 
“very scientific theory, dialectical materialism wrestles with 
12 Gedo 
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unsolved problems or those awaiting further research, and the 
solutions it has already found are not a collection of unchange- 
able, inflexible abstracts generalization, but a systematic con- 
nection of concrete generalizations, which continue to evolve in 
the dialectic of absohite and relative truth. The basis and starting 
point for the solution of newly emerging and recurring problems 
is that Marxist philosophy, within the totality of Marxism- 
Leninism, has produced lasting results, which also undergo 
further development, that it has become a theoretical totality 
within which lie the possibility and necessity for further research 
and debate. Dialectical materialism is preserved and renewed in 
changing forms in connection with social processes, in particular 
the course of the class struggle, the development of (nonphilo- 
sophical) scientific knowledge, the ideological debates and the 
inner historical logic of Marxist thinking. 

The confrontation with the philosophical crisis and crisis con- 
sciousness, directly or indirectly, is a factor in the changes of form 
of dialectical materialism—not in the sense that Marxist philos- 
ophy adapts the contents of the crisis and crisis consciousrfess, 
but in the sense that Marxism, polemicizing against it, goes more 
deeply into certain questions (which it had earlier barely worked 
on, or from which its attention had been diverted) on the basis 
of its own formulations of questions and categories, of the 
systematic context of its own theory.’ 

The present confrontation between Marxism and bourgeois 
philosophy cannot be reduced simply to mere repetition of 
results already achieved by dialectical materialism. Its conflict 
with critical rationalism implies further development of Marxist 
philosophy, for example on the levels of objectivization of 
knowledge, on differentiation of the category of development, on 
the epistemological status of theoretical knowledge and—stimu- 
lated by Engels— on the philosophical aspects of the problem of 
induction. Critique of Husserl’s phenomenology leads to rethink- 
ing the activity of cognition and the limits and objective con- 
ditions of this activity, the problem of the connection between 
intellectual appropriation of reality and practice; the debate 
with hermeneutic idealism includes an investigation of the speci- 
fic features in sociohistorical knowledge of intellectual phenom- 
ena of the past; in the polemics against crisis myths which 
assert an alternation and recurring of cycles in history, Marxist 
research into the differences and relationships between the move- 
ment of society as a world historical process and local develop- 
ment of societies is imperative. 

The controversies of Marxism with bourgeois philosophy and 
their order of importance depend in the final analysis also on the 
work already done on the various aspects of dialectical material- 
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ism. There is no doubt that neglect of a problem favors the in- 
fluence of idealism. The intensity of the attention given to polem- 
ics around the categories of value and surplus value (two 
concepts of Marxism that have been most refined) demonstrate 
that the arguments are largely determined by social motivations, 
by the theoretical range of the problems which mediate those 
motives, and not in the first place by the actual level of Marxist 
knowledge. In line with its universal experience of lability and 
relativism, crisis consciousness reassesses the problems awaiting 
further research by Marxism. In the mirror of a general un- 
certainty that has been transformed into a fundamental prin- 
ciple, dialectical materialism appears ‘‘dogmatic.” Seen from 
the new blind alleys of crisis consciousness, the continuity of 
Marxism, maintaining its identity as it does in all its changes, 
seems “‘out of date.” 

This crisis consciousness claims Marxism to be in a crisis5 in 
order to be able to subordinate it, in order to integrate Marxism 
into crisis consciousness and declare dialectical materialism to 
be obsolete, to replace the Marxist theory of bourgeois crisis 
with the assertion of a crisis of Marxist theory. In this respect, 
Lefebvre’s writings are symptomatic: his “Differentialist Mani- 
festo” tries to reinterpret and criticize the Marxist conception of 
capitalist crisis by pointing to the many different aspects of the 
crisis and, at the same time, neglecting its social determination 
and effacing its dominant class frame. Instead of and in oppo- 
sition to a differentiated concept of bourgeois crisis it uses an 
abstract general and undifferentiated crisis conception in which 
the economic, social, political, and ideological content of capital- 
ist crisis actually disappears, under which both capitalism and 
real socialism appear subsumable. Marx and Lenin’s thinking 
did not hover between a fatal catastrophe consciousness and a 
subjectivist actionism, but lay beyond this dilemma. Lefebvre’s 
“Differentialist Manifesto” attributes to Marxism the false alter- 
natives of bourgeois crisis consciousness; it transfers the crisis of 
bourgeois consciousness to a reinterpreted Marxism and claims 
the latter to be in crisis. ““What did and what docs the word 
‘crisis’ mean in Marxist terminology?’’ Lefebvre asks and provid- 
es the answer: 

In Marx it means the end of one society and the beginning 
of another; and the critical moment, the moment of action, 
of transition. This meaning suffered several distortiens as 
early as 1929-1933. Economism reduced the general (total) 
crisis of society to the economic crisis, and this to the crisis 
of overproduction, to the so-called cyclical crisis which 
purifies capitalist society of its surpluses, as Marx showed 
(war can also fulfill this function). The word crisis no longer 
126 
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meant the moment in which capitalist production relations 
are incapable of reproducing themselves, where not the 
production of things, but the reproduction of the constitutive 
Telations of existing society stops.... Gradually, Marxist 
thinking was narrowed down and it investigated little else 
but the hypothesis of stagnation in production.® 
Lefebvre also rejects the Leninist concept of the uneven develop- 
ment of capitalism, because “‘it conjures up a picture in which 
the social totality crumbles away in detached pieces.’”’ Lefebvre’s 
reinterpretation of Marxist crisis theory follows the outline of 
bourgeois crisis consciousness. 
It may very well be that the modern world in its totality— 
despite the compromise between the classes—is striding 
towards its total crisis, that is, the impossibility of repro- 
ducing social relations, a situation which can mean decay, 
renewal, or self-destruction, in which case nothing would be 
evident or fatal. 
According to Lefebvre, Marxism, too, is in crisis because it has 
been “‘drawn into difficulties and perhaps into decay and self- 
destruction.”’? However, according to Marx, crises in the repro- 
duction cycles are necessary phases of the ‘‘normal’’ economic 
functioning of capitalism. They do not make impossible the 
reproduction of bourgeois relations. Capitalist reproduction 
(which includes the reproduction of social relations) is possible 
only because of these crises. According to Marxist theory, the 
reproduction of capitalist production relations can be eliminated, 
not through the cyclical crisis, but through a socialist revolution. 
“The growing inadequacy of the productive development of 
society for its existing production relations expresses itself in 
incisive contradictions, crises, cataclysms.’’8 Marx anticipated 
the general crisis of capitalism—and its interrelation with the 
crisis of overproduction ®~insofar as he proved that these crises 
become moments of the social process determined by the con- 
flict between capitalist production relations and the productive 
forces, and lead to socialist revolution. 
These contradictions, of course, lead to explosions, crises, 
wherein the temporary stoppage of all work and destruction 
of a large part of capital violently take it back to the point 
where it is enabled [to fully employ] its productive powers 
without committing suicide. Yet, these regularly recurring 
catastrophes lead to their repetition on a higher scale, and 
finally to its violent overthrow. 19 
Marx anticipated the concept of the general crisis of capitalism in 
the sense that he showed the concrete necessity of a socialist 
society; in its unfolded form, this concept contains scientific 
knowledge of the imperialist epoch of bourgeois society, the 
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uneven course of socialist revolution, the coexistence of and 
struggle between capitalism and socialism during an entire 
period of history—ideas which were later developed by Lenin. 
The Leninist conception of uneven development of capitalism 
and the revolutionary socialist process embraces bourgeois 
society in the dialectics of the universal and the historically or 
locally particular. In the distorted mirror of bourgeois con- 
sciousness, the category of the “weakest link” or the thought of 
a socialism that comes first in one country and then develops 
into a world system is given the appearance of the crumbling of 
the social whole. In this mirror, the dialectics of the whole and 
its clements are alien, and the concept of totality, of the whole, 
appears as a fetish raised above the historical process, above the 
motion of real class forces. 

The general crisis of capitalism affects the conditions of the 
reproduction cycle and that is why it has a bearing on the whole 
reproduction process (including the cyclical crises) and at the 
same time penetrates the totality of bourgeois society; it is an 
epoch in which “all over the world the birth pangs of the old, 
capitalist society, which is pregnant with socialism, have be- 
gun.’ 14 This general crisis is a historically differentiated process, 
with several phases in which the moments of crisis appear, even 
within the same phase, with changing intensity. Not all contra- 
dictions sharpen at once, but in the motion of these contradic- 
tions the tendency Marx discovered—in regard to the capitalist 
system as a whole and in the historical sense—asserts itself: 

The monopoly of capital becomes a fetter upon the mode of 
production, which has sprung up and flourished along with, 
and under it. Centralisation of the means of production and 
socialisation of labour at last reach a point where they 
become incompatible with their capitalist integument. 
[This] integument is burst asunder. The knell of capitalist 
private property sounds. The expropriators are expropri- 
ated. 12 
The economic, political, ideological aspects of the general crisis 
of capitalism to a certain extent become partitioned off, each 
having its history, scope, problematic, and field of struggle. 
This process of general crisis appears in a reality and in an in- 
tellectual medium which have their own characteristics traceable 
to their earlier history. (In this way, the crisis concept in Marx- 
ism reflects the fact that the philosophical crisis and philosophi- 
cal crisis consciousness both have their own paths of develop- 
ment within the whole area of bourgeois crisis.) The Marxist 
conception of the general crisis of capitalism includes the cate- 
gories of national political crisis and the revolutionary situation, 
through which the theory turns into the strategy and tactics of 
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the socialist revolution and deals directly with the practice of 
changing society. 

Crisis consciousness of late-bourgeois philosophy is under 
pressure from Marxism from two sides: it is not only challenged 
by dialectical materialism and the Marxist theory of capitalist 
crisis, but, as an experience of philosophical crisis and as a 
philosophy of crisis, it is confronted with the reality of a revo- 
lutionary working-class movement and socialist society. Although 
one or another relation of philosophical crisis consciousness is far 
removed from the world of practice and is understandable only 
in the contradictory complex of changes of individual currents 
and conceptions, of their inner difficulties, controversies and 
their relation to the specialized sciences, nevertheless, this false 
consciousness of crisis reflects a historical situation in which the 
existence and effects of the socialist system and its historical 
progress can no longer be ignored or eliminated. Bourgeois 
consciousness thus falls into crisis because it is not able to cope 
with this historical situation. “All mysteries which lead theory 
to mysticism find their rational solution in human practice dnd 
in the comprehension of this practice.’’13 Demystification of 
bourgeois philosophical crisis consciousness above all depends on 
objective social practice: first, this mystery can be solved only 
through scientific comprehension of practice, the practice which 
forms the foundation of crisis consciousness and the practice 
which abolishes these foundations through the socialist transfor- 
mation of society; second, in respect to the objective general 
crisis of capitalism, crisis consciousness is secondary and deriv- 
ative, and can be overcome only through the revolutionary 
surmounting of the objective crisis, and this, in turn, means the 
practical solution of crisis conscidugness. Actually, crisis con- 
sciousness mirrors reality as absurd and fragmented, knowledge 
appears impotent and human activity, senseless and inexpli- 
cable.“ The conscious and organized actions of the working-class 
movement based on the scientific theoretical cognition of reality 
are the practical and intellectual counterforce to crisis con- 
sciousness and real capitalist relations. The existence and activ- 
ity of a working-class party “with the Ariadne thread of 
Marxist theory in its hands,” a working-class party which ‘‘from 
a historical standpoint knows what it is doing and therefore does 
what it wants,” !5 proves that a conscious revolutionary practice, 
a comprchension of social totality and a comprehensive, scien- 
tific, theoretical and practice-oriented philosophy from the 
viewpoint of the working class is possible and necessary. The 
crisis comes not from the destiny of human existence or tech- 
nology; the spiritual crisis comes not from the fate of cognition, 
from the mental fog of decadence, neither from the “decline of 
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the West” nor from the abandonment of “homeless people.’ 
This crisis clearly proclaims the downfall of the bourgeoisie. The 
same social force that changes the real social climate, blows 
away the mental fog: ‘Time disperses the fog, and we have 
brought forth the time’”’ (Attila Jézsef, ‘“The Socialists’). 

The reality of socialist revolution and socialist society is the 
practical opposite pole of the general crisis. Real socialism stands 
outside of this bourgeois crisis, 16 just as Marxist-Leninist theory 
is foreign to bourgeois crisis consciousness; the essence and the 
historical process of this crisis are coupled with the reality of 
socialism. Real socialism certainly does not bring into being the 
antagonisms of capitalist society—socialism itself is the necessary 
result of overcoming these antagonisms—but as a result of the 
existence and development of socialist society these contradic- 
tions embody the general crisis, a crisis which cannot be dissolved 
within the basis of the capitalist system, but only by the elimi- 
nation of this basis. The dialectic of the general crisis is expressed, 
among other things, through the fact that those forces and pro- 
cesses aiming at its elimination only deepen the crisis of the 
capitalist system and therefore crisis consciousness contains the 
revolutionary solution of the crisis. Lenin writes that at the 
times of socialist revolution, ‘‘mass intellect’? becomes ‘‘a living, 
effective, and not an armchair force.’’ He continues: ‘‘When the 
masses of the people themselves . . . begin to make history, begin 
to put ‘principles and theories’ immediately and directly into 
practice, the bourgeois is terrified and howls that ‘intellect is 
retreating into the background.’’’ 17 

For bourgeois ideology, the new society seems an aberration, 
a downfall of history; and capitalist apology uses the difficulties 
in the historical processes of socialist revolution, the errors and 
deviations, the unevenness and the divergencies of building it to 
find arguments for its own justification ; it interpretstheshocksand 
contradictions of this revolutionary process from its own viewpoint 
and integrates them into its universal crisis view; it demands the 
bourgeois “supplementation” of Marxism in order then to 
climinate it. In the totality of the political and ideological 
struggles around socialism and Marxism, however, the material 
and spiritual power of existing socialism is the main force 
countering the capitalist crisis and refuting bourgeois crisis 
consciousness in practice; it confirms and inspires Marxism, the 
theoretical alternative to crisis consciousness, in the interaction 
of knowledge and practice. The further course of socialist revo- 
lution will give rise to specific and previously unknown forms; 
the course of socialist change, the world of phenomena in existing 
Socialism, carry the traces of their particular historical conditions 
and nationally specific peculiarities, but nevertheless the reality 
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of socialist revolution and society—the road opened up by the 
October revolution—represents and anticipates in its law-govern- 
ed intrinsic nature, the universal direction of the further revo- 
lutionary overcoming of the capitalist crisis. 

Conceptions withstanding this revolutionary practice and its 
scientific comprehension also leave untouched the mystery of 
crisis consciousness. The petty-bourgeois intellectuals subjec- 
tively rebelling against capitalism, but trapped in bourgeois think- 
ing, see this ideology as either completely in ruins and almost 
nonexistent or as all-powerful. The trend of both conceptions 
(two poles of the same view) is to capitulate to bourgeois ideol- 
ogy. The first holds the illusion that the ideological opponent no 
longer exists and therefore, in fact, leaves the adversaries of 
Marxism unapposed.!8 The second considers the struggle against 
seemingly almighty bourgeois ideology as hopeless. Neither the 
first nor the second attitude breaks the spell of bourgeois ideology ; 
both forms of this view accept crisis consciousness, its concept of 
ideology. In this seemingly radical critique of bourgeois ideology, 
the confrontation with Marxism prevails; from these attitudes 
emerge the existentialization of Marxism or a new version of the 
thesis that the present productive forces and the natural sciences 
are manifestations of bourgeois ideology. 9 

The crisis of bourgeois philosophy, just like that of bourgeois 
ideology as a whole, does not mean collapse. The decay does not 
mean that bourgeois philosophy is moving ever faster in the 
direction of solipsism or identification with religious belief. Just 
as the bourgeoisie does not spontaneously get into a situation in 
the political field with no way out, bourgeois philosophy does 
not automatically find itself without a chance. One attribute of 
this philosophy is the principle and the condition of historical 
hopelessness in the sense that it cannot think beyond capital- 
ism,2¢ nor is it able to cope with its_own crisis. Here and now it 
proves to have great adaptability and can change its forms in 
line with the modifications in the objective social situation, the 
course of theoretical struggle, and the level of knowledge in the 
specialized sciences. It reacts quickly to new developments and 
problems; it accepts formulations of questions and findings that 
do not lack certain elements of truth. Even behind the false 
views and errors there lie real problems. Some of them touch on 
themes which are relevant to Marxism and may even deal with 
these before dialectical materialism has done systematic research 
into them. An indispensable condition for a Marxist-Leninist 
critique of contemporary bourgeois philosophy is a dialectical- 
materialist analysis and this critique is not just abstract rejec- 
tion, but a concrete negation, a part of the affirmation and the 
development of dialectical materialism. 
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Late-bourgeois philosophy is losing in influence and prestige 
during its crisis process, but this historically dominating tendency 
is countered by others. The well-known fact that state-monopoly 
capitalism has considerable possibilities for influencing the minds 
of the masses, for ideological maneuvering, also affects the philo- 
sophical situation. In crisis consciousness, the bourgeois fear of 
capitalism being overcome is interwoven with the mass experi- 
ence of fear caused by the continued existence of capitalism. As 
long as the apologetic nature of this interweaving is not made 
transparent in the experience of struggle against state-monopoly 
capitalism (often mediated through transitional aims), some of 
the experiences arising from the tensions of capitalism can seem 
to corroborate the crisis myth. 

The disintegration process obscures the fact that the various 
directions are really moments of bourgeois philosophy; although 
the poles of this philosophy are growing further apart, partial 
syntheses are also being reproduced. Yet, these syntheses do not 
make up an integrated comprehensive philosophical theory 
capable of subordinating or driving out the other currents and 
schools. In an attempt to bring the diverging content of the 
various trends to a common denominator, Fritz Heinemann 
came to the conclusion that this philosophy is in search of 
“being’ in a world without substance, of meaning in a 
fragmented world, of value in a devalued world, of spirit in a 
world without spirit, of God in a world deprived of God.?! But 
would it not be possible to “integrate” Marxism and late- 
bourgeois philosophy? Could not life philosophy, positivism and 
Marxism together search for substance, meaning, value, spirit, 
and God? This would be possible only if the Marxists accepted 
the concept—and this they can do only at the price of their own 
existence—that the world is lacking substance, meaningless, 
fragmented, and devalued, that one extrapolates the picture of 
present-day capitalism warped in the manner of life philosophy 
and its false philosophical consciousness to cosmic dimensions 
(that one is willing to rely on individual subjectivity to place 
substance and meaning, value, and God into this desolate, 
¢mpty world). 

Dialectical materialism is not searching for being in a world 
Without substance for meaning in a fragmented world, for value 
im a devalued world, for spirit in a world without spirit, for God 
In a world deprived of God. It is looking for the laws governing 
the motion of material being, the earthly substance, of the con- 
sciousness reflecting this reality, where it comprehends the 
objectivity of purposeful activity of social human beings as a 
Moment, as a special form of the material process, where it 
‘pproaches meaning, value, and spirit in a historical and social 
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context from a materialist view. There are certainly points of 
contact in the problems dealt with by Marxist and late-bourgeois 
philosophy (without them, debate would be impossible), and this 
fact indicates a certain commonness in that reality and those 
intellectual processes which are reflected in both Marxist and 
bourgeois philosophy. These problems are posed nonidentically, 
however, in the context of the different theoretical views. It is 
very possible that some single theses, when seen in isolation 
from dialectical materialism and bourgeois philosophical cur- 
rents of the imperialist epoch, stand close together, but these 
single theses, too, acquire their full meaning only in the totality 
of the theory, and these totalities are opposed to one another. 
What Lenin wrote about the philosophical idealism of his time 
also applies to post-Marx idealism: it is “a one-sided, exag- 
gerated, diberschwengliches (Dietzgen) development (inflation, 
distention) of one of the features, aspects, facets of knowledge 
into an absolute, divorced from matter, from nature, apotheo- 
sised.’’22 Therefore, Lenin considered the lessons drawn from 
Hegel’s critique of Kant’s philosophy valid for later philosophical 
debate: 
Plekhanov criticizes Kantianism (and agnosticism in gener- 
al) more from a vulgar-materialistic standpoint than from a 
dialectical-materialistic standpoint, zusofay as he merely 
rejects their views a limine [from the threshold], but does not 
correct them (as Hegel corrected Kant), deepening, general- 
ising and extending them, showing the connection and 
transitions of each and every concept.25 
This common feature of pre-Marx and post-Marx bourgeois 
philosophy neither ignores the great historical and theoretical 
caesura in bourgeois thinking nor the essential difference of the 
critical Marxist attitude towards both these fundamental 
periods: Marxism continues the materialist and dialectical ten- 
dencies of pre-Marxist houkgecis philosophy: sums up and in- 
corporates them in the sense of a dialectical-historical sublation ; 
it does not, however, assimilate post- and anti-Marxist bourgeois 
philosophy. The pluralist view demanding an “integration” of 
Marxism and bourgeois philosophy ™ ignores both the difference 
between pre-Marx and post-Marx bourgeois thinking and also 
between the social essence of philosophy and of the natural 
sciences (and mathematics, formal Jogic, etc.). In both respects, 
this conception corresponds with sectarian, dogmatic views; 
these, too, cannot differentiate between the pre-Marx and post- 
Marx age of bourgeois philosophy and tend to equate theories of 
natural science, formal logic, and cybernetics with the idealist 
interpretations of these sciences.%5 In the final analysis, a reversal 
takes place: what in the sectarian, dogmatic view is used as an 
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argument to reject pre-Marxist philosophy and certain theories 
of natural science, becomes in the pluralist view of “open Marx- 
ism” the proof of acceptance of post-Marx bourgeois philos- 
ophy. 

Pine forms and forums, possibilities, and methods of intellectual 
confrontation depend on the alterations in historical conditions 
and change accordingly. The conflict between Marxism and late- 
bourgeois philosophy is also in its modified forms in a theoretical 
class struggle, well expressed in the last verse of Brecht’s ‘‘Das 
Lied vom Klassenfeind’’: ‘‘The word can never be found/That 
will ever unite us two.”’ There can be no reconciliation, no “‘inte- 
gration” of Marxism and bourgeois ideology,2° but there does 
exist a transition from bourgeois philosophy to Marxism. Neither 
for the polemics against late-bourgeois philosophy nor for the 
possibilities of such a transition can it be unimportant which 
processes take place in late-bourgeois philosophy and which con- 
troversies arise within it.27 Marxist thought is able to affect these 
differences of opinion from its own viewpoint—not in order to 
accommodate to the internal discussions of contemporary bour- 
geois philosophy, but to show the falseness of its alternatives, the 
nature and foundations of the dilemmas in crisis consciousness, 
in order to encourage critically all those seeking a way out of the 
crisis, to stimulate them to break with idealism and metaphysics, 
to move away from bourgeois philosophy. A way out of the crisis 
cannot be found; if, instead of going from one blind alley to 
another for refuge and calm, one determines to break out of the 
blind alleys altogether, to break through the vicious circle of 
antinomies in philosophical crisis consciousness, it is necessary to 
approach Marxism. 


Chapter Seven 


FROM BOURGEOIS PHILOSOPHY 
TO MARXISM 


All directions of bourgeois philosophy have now worked out 
their critique and interpretations of Marxism. Almost all cur- 
rents contain both open anti-Marxism and attempts to adapt 
some of Marx’s ideas to their own system. At the same time, the 
crisis of bourgeois philosophy leads to attempts to break out of 
its basic structures in the direction of materialism and dialectics, 
to seek a way out of the philosophical crisis by acknowledging 
the validity of Marxist ideas. In these attempts lie possibilities 
for a transition to Marxism. Seen from the historical and theo- 
retical outcome, these two tendencies—the bourgeois reinter- 
pretation of Marxism and a real approach towards it—are clearly 
separate and opposed. However, individually and subjectively, 
their fundamental difference is not obvious in all cases. Some 
conceptions emerging in an approach towards Marxism are 
occasionally similar to theses diverging from Marxism and 
returning to bourgeois philosophy. Yet, the similarity of indiv- 
idual theses does not eliminate the opposition of the processes 
and tendencies as a whole. It is even possible for more Marxist 
statements and concepts to occur in certain idealist interpreta- 
tions of Marx than in those works reflecting the beginnings ofa 
transition to Marxist philosophy. Hewever, this ‘‘more’’ in effect 
turns into its opposite if presented together and subordinated to 
a “‘pluralized”’ and ‘‘authentic’”’ Marxism which, in fact, opposes 
Marxism-Leninism, and in reality serves to lead the reader away 
from dialectical materialism. No Marx interpretation can do 
without some elements of Marxism; individuals may think that 
by accepting such elements they are approaching Marxism. But 
if this process ends in the construction of a idealist-interpreted 
“Marxism,” then the result is objectively part of the struggle 
against Marxism, both in the theoretical and social sense. In the 
search for a revolutionary theory, many people become influenc- 
ed by ‘‘Marxization’”’ and revisionism; but one can achieve 2 
Marxist-Leninist approach only by overcoming this influence. 
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The ways of coming come closer to Marxism differ greatly. 
Some are isolated efforts of individuals. Sometimes ‘these 
individuals are not even conscious of the philosophical direction 
and social content of their own efforts (they can be grasped only 
from the viewpoint of the struggle between socialist and bour- 
geois ideologies). Such efforts usually result from a sensitive 
reaction to changes in the political strength and the intellectual 
influence of the revolutionary working-class movement, to the 
uneven course of class struggle, its ups and downs, to develop- 
ments in socialist society, its achievements and also its tensions, 
divergencies and difficulties. The tendencies leading from bour- 
geois philosophy to Marxism appear explicitly chiefly during 
periods of upsurge in the revolutionary working-class movement, 
when the social nature, the social motives and social consequences 
of the transition to dialectical materialism, when the depend- 
ence of individual search and reflection, the changes in the think- 
ing of individuals about the struggle of the masses, about objec- 
tive practice (and the connection between both) are felt most 
strongly. The process of inquiry, the internal and external strug- 
gles in the process of transition to Marxism necessarily drop 
away into the background and only the outcome is visible. 
Wherever the philosophical possibilities or directions on the road 
to Marxism are described, they usually reflect not only those 
tendencies leading to Marxism, but also the errors and difficulties 
of the process. These tendencies havea more general validity than 
the formulation of any individual question; they anticipate a 
social and intellectual movement within which philosophy is 
only one—and not the primary—field of struggle. At present, the 
¢ncounter with Marxism, its active reception, leading to a renew- 
al of thought and action, is becoming both a mass experience 
as well as a turning point in the intellectual life of many indiv- 
iduals mediated through the irreproducible singularity of per- 
sonality. The unassuming, outwardly modest results of the 
inquiries leading in the direction of dialectical materialism, and 
not the well-advertised and loudly welcomed idealistically 
inspired reinterpretations of Marxism, correspond to the funda- 
mental progressive currents of social development. 

The efforts to break with bourgeois philosophy and the 
approach towards Marxism are the results and an essential part 
of the theoretical class struggle; at the same time they are linked 
to the political and ideological differentiation of the intelligentsia, 
to the changes taking place in its relationship to the revolutionary 
working-class movement. At the time when communist theory 
and practice was in the process of emerging, Marx and Engels 
Came to the conclusion: 

Finally, in times when the class struggle nears the decisive 
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hour, the process of dissolution going on within the ruling 
class, in fact within the whole range of the old society, 
assumes such a violent, glaring character, that a small sec- 
tion of the ruling class cuts itself adrift, and joins the revo- 
lutionary class, the class that holds the future in its hands. 
Just as, therefore, at an earlier period, a section of the 
nobility went over to the bourgeoisie, so now a portion of 
the bourgeoisie goes over to the proletariat, and in parti- 
cular, a portion of the bourgeois ideologists, who have raised 
themselves to the level of comprehending theoretically the 
historical movement asa whole.! 
The dissemination of Marxist theory, the practice of the revo- 
lutionary working-class movement, the reality of the socialist 
revolution and of socialist society have created a new situation, 
opening the road to Marxism for intellectuals, mainly through 
the effects of existing socialism and of joint struggle with the 
proletariat. The present objective situation of a significant num- 
ber of intellectuals is an incentive for their moving toward 
Marxism. Those trends away from bourgeois philosophy, how- 
ever, and toward the scientific ideology of the working class meet 
up not only with the external political and intellectual pressures 
of the capitalist system, but also with their own prejudices con- 
sisting of ruling-class ideas internalized into convictions. Thus, 
not only the illusions, individualist attitudes, and idealist ten- 
dencies of this intelligentsia need to be overcome, but also bour- 
geois class interests which are mediated through dependency on 
capital (and on the capitalist state)?—thus forces that scientific 
truth alone cannot overcome, but only when coupled to the real 
forces of class struggle. 

Here a specific contradiction emerges: the compulsion of the 
investigated subject matter and its inherent necessities that give 
rise to Marxism is most immediate and urgent through the 
cognition of sociohistorical reality, but also the counterpressure 
of bourgeois ideology is strongest at this point. It is here that 
theoretical knowledge feels the greatest need for Marxism, but 
exactly at this point it is most difficult to break with bourgeois 
thinking. The ideological nature of the theoretical cognition of 
society implies that here the philosophical change takes on 
particularly sharp contours, that the transition to Marxism 
cannot be mediated by any views analogous to the materialism 
of natural science, that here the connection between changes of 
philosophical conception, of social and political attitudes is 
manifested directly. The knowing and acting subject lives in and 
is dependent on the same social world which is the subject matter 
of investigation. Life-activity and knowledge, social motivation 
and interest, philosophical viewpoints and their consequences 
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form a circle, and if one breaks through this given social and 
philosophical circle at any one point, a decision becomes neces- 
sary sooner or later: changes of political, class behavior, of philo- 
sophical views, and of fundamental ideas on society can be con- 
sistently and radically changed only in their unity and inter- 
connection. 

Here, too, this transition is, however, a process that does not 
necessarily take place as a single act. Morgan, when investigating 
primitive society, ‘‘discovered the Marxian materialist con- 
ception of history independently within the limits prescribed by 
his subject and concludes in relation to present-day society with 
directly communist demands.”’? While Morgan was an isolated 
case at that time, one of the tendencies of intellectual life in the 
capitalist countries today is for non-Marxist scholars to discover 
Marx and Marxism in the course of their work; they come across 
problems—fundamental for the subject matter they are studying— 
where a materialist view is necessary for a scientific solution, for 
an understanding of the essential interconnections between 
known facts and processes. Wherever such intellectuals use a 
newly discovered Marx in their scientific research, they inevi- 
tably find themselves in conflict with previous conceptions gained 
from bourgeois philosophy. Gordon Childe used ideas taken from 
Marxism for his archeological work on early stages of history. 
His results cannot be ignored in any serious philosophical study 
of the origins and first stages of society and knowledge.“ However, 
these results and the epistemological side of the sociologizing 
relativism 5 which Childe accepts in part do not coincide. Joseph 
Needham, the scientist and historian of science, was influenced 
by various non-Marxist philosophical schools and yet he con- 
cluded: 

I believe that the vast historical differences between the 
cultures can be explained by sociological studies, and that 
some day they will be. The further I penetrate into the 
detailed history of the achievements of Chinese science and 
technology before the time when like al] other ethnic cultural 
rivers they flowed into the sea of modern science, the more 
convinced I become that the cause for the breakthrough 
occurring only in Europe was connected with the special 
social and economic conditions prevailing there at the 
Renaissance. ... Such a point of view may or may not bea 
marxist one—for me it is based on personal experience of life 
and study. 

In the transition from bourgeois philosophy to Marxism, 
social cognition of the present is that point where the require- 
ments of the subject under investigation link up with social and 
Political experience by bringing together thought with action, 
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and philosophy with practice. Generally, it is here that the pro- 
cess of moving toward Marxism begins and it inevitably returns 
to this point. The conflict between bourgeois philosophy (or the 
conception of society based on it) and social reality is most 
obvious here, above all during the ‘“‘unexpected”’ periods of 
revolutions, of the revival of the democratic and working-class 
movements, of the political and economic crises.7 However, here, 
the tendencies toward Marxism are burdened by bourgeois 
ideology in a double sense: one is the burden of idealist philo- 
sophical theory and method which is usually taken for granted, 
and the other is the ballast of distrust and doubt towards existing 
socialism, the working class, and the Communist movement. 

The more the totality of the sociohistorical process is deter- 
mined by the struggle between the socialist and capitalist 
systems, the more clearly the superiority of existing socialism 
shows itself, the more effective are the revolutionary mass 
actions for a Marxist program under the inspiration of Marxist 
theory, then the more difficult is it to avoid the requirements of 
the subject matter and the clearer does the social and political 
experience provide the motives for coming closer to Marxism. 
With the extensive and intensive development of the world 
revolutionary process, the basis for the philosophical movement 
toward Marxism is broadened and consolidated, both among 
the left-wing movements and social strata including groups of 
intellectuals. Finally, the range of problems having the potential 
for stimulating a transition to dialectical materialism also 
increases. The contradictions between imperialism and_ the 
national liberation movement and between monopoly-capital 
and democracy are objectively so closely connected to the 
struggle between socialism and capitalism, that its theoretical 
comprehension inevitably involves problems and_ solutions 
arising from Marxist approaches. 

C. Wright Mills, the most prominent theoretician opposed to the 
“power elite’’ among the petty-bourgeois intellectual opposition 
in the USA, wrote in his posthumously published book: 

Whatever else marxism may be, it prowdes the foremost 
intellectual drama of our time, intellecttal because its 
doctrine is used politically. For the same reason it is the 
foremost political drama. In marxism, ideas confront poli- 
tics: intellectuals, politicians, passions, conceptions, the 
coldest analysis, the hottest moral condemnation—all meet. 
They meet—immediately, dramatically—and make history.’ 
For C. Wright Mills, Marxism was a passionate drama involving 
much intellectual lucubration, but without the catharsis: he 
learned from Marx, and the ideas he took had a fruitful influence 
on his investigations, but he did not accept Marxism. Mills’ in- 
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vestigations on the ‘“‘white-collar workers’? and the “power 
elite’ were bold deeds against bourgeois apology. They came 
very close to a comprehension of political conditions in capitalist 
society. He realized that the reorganization of the management 
of property strengthened the system of private property.? Mills 
asserts that: 
the top man of bureaucracy zs a powerful member of the 
propertied class. He derives his right to act from the institu- 
tion of property. ... The division between “‘ownership’”’ and 
“control” of property does not diminish the power of pro- 
perty: on the contrary, it may even increase it.10 
According to Mills, the white-collar workers are not a factor in 
the social equilibrium, by no means are they part of a “diffusion” 
of ownership, but are one moment in the process of polarization 
of contemporary capitalist society. However, his critique of the 
“power elite’? did not lead to an adequate analysis of state- 
monopoly capitalism, even if the facts he collected and some of 
his conclusions tended towards this. Mills shied away from grasp- 
ing the essence of current bourgeois society, its determining 
class structure, its fundamental necessities. He saw the formation 
of an elite out of what he believed were more or less independent 
social groups with the notion of a monopoly bourgeoisie; he 
believed that the ‘‘white-collar’”” phenomenon did not fit into the 
Marxist class categories. 

Mills considered Marxism to be the basic ideological theme of 
our time; he also attempted to express systematically his views 
on Marxism and Marxists.11 However, he took Marxism out of its 
social context—he stated that the idea of the working class 
having a historical task is ‘‘a labor metaphysics,’ “‘a legacy from 
Victorian Marxism that is now quite unrealistic’ 1?—and found in 
Marxism ideals in common with liberalism. On the other hand, 
Mills separated Marx’s theory from his methods and ‘“‘model’’; 
according to Mills, the theory of Marx has been proved false, 
his “model” great and alive, but inadequate, and only his method 
of work was relevant and valid.1% Mills ignored the working class 
and the revolutionary workers’ movement in his ‘‘drama of 
Marxism.’ His conception of the social system in the Soviet 
Union and the socialist world did not go beyond that of an 
“industrial society” linked to a utopia which wanted to adapt the 
development of socialism to a liberalism restylized into a moral 
principle. His critique of Parsons’ ‘‘Grand theory”’ in current US 
bourgeois sociology was willing to maintain the foundations of 
this theory: Max Weber’s teachings. He rejected dialectical 
materialism with idealist arguments; this meant that in Mills, 
the intellectual and political content of Marxism finally become 
the subject matter of a theoretical misunderstanding which 
13° Gedo 
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reflected both the isolation of the left intellectuals as well as the 
weakness of the working-class movement of those years in the 
USA. 

The controversy with the false alternatives of the current 
bourgeois social conceptions (the abstract general ‘“‘Grand 
theory’’ or abstract empiricist cult of facts 14) and beyond this the 
democratic critique of monopoly capitalism in general borrows 
ideas from Marxism, which opens up the possibility of moving 
toward Marxism. This critique can be consistent, however, only 
if it breaks with the theoretical postulates and political illusions 
of petty-bourgeois radicalism, if it recognizes that there is only 
one Marxism, that which has been comprehended and developed 
in the Leninist sense, one Marxism that makes history through 
the revolutionary wirking-class movement and the socialist 
system. 

The road to this history-making Marxism inevitably leads by 
way of the comprehension of history formed under the influence 
of Marxism, but the possibilities and motives—not limited to the 
social sciences—for moving toward dialectical materialism cafinot 
be reduced to a recognition of current social conflicts and are not 
limited to the social sciences. At the beginning of the scientific 
revolution in the twentieth century, Lenin concluded that physics 
was in difficult labor, about to give birth to dialectical material- 
ism and that 

it is advancing towards the only true method and the only 
true philosophy of natural science not directly, but by 
zigzags, not consciously but instinctively, not clearly per- 
ceiving its ‘‘final goal,’’ but drawing closer to it gropingly, 
unsteadily, and sometimes even with its back turned 
to it.15 
Since then, philosophical interest within theoretical physics 
(and later, theoretical. biology) has become more intense, the 
philosophical debates around the foundations of mathematics 
have been revived, and new general sciences and branches of 
research have penetrated the process of scientific cognition 
(such as cybernetics and information theory), together with 
their particular types of philosophical concerns. Contradictions 
and single moments of this process of cognition, taken out of 
their totality and history, and then made absolute, lead to 
idealist interpretations and changes in the forms of idealism, but 
‘tthe main philosophical tendency of this process, despite specific 
starting points and differing directions, is toward dialectical 
materialism. 

The transition to a dialectical-materialist standpoint involves 
acquiring new philosophical-theoretical knowledge motivated by 
an inner need for scientific cognition, which makes one conscious 
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of the dialectics of this cognition. Lenin noticed dialectical ideas 
in an early work by Paul Langevin, which was written without 
a knowledge of dialectics. Later, after he had become a conscious 
supporter of dialectical materialism, Langevin declared that in 
Marxism-Leninism he had ‘‘found an explanation for things 
which he had never grasped in his science.’’46 Usually, the 
natural sciences move more quickly toward dialectical material- 
ism than do the natural scientists towards Marxist philosophy. 
Neopositivist “philosophy of science’’—with its idealist inter- 
pretation of theories and methods of the natural sciences, mathe- 
matics, and formal logic—assumes that its philosophy is the 
normal medium for scientific cognition, and the only other pos- 
sibility would be neo-Kantianism or a version of objective 
idealism. The dialectics of scientific cognition must break 
through multiple barriers in order to force itself into philosophical 
consciousness. Signs of a partial break through for dialectics are 
the principles and categories discovered by scientists, who are 
often anything but Marxists, working in fields bordering 
between natural science and philosophy. These principles and 
categories lie outside the world of positivist ‘‘philosophy of 
science’ and of contemporary bourgeois philosophy as a whole; 
they harmonize with the theory of dialectical materialism. It is 
precisely in the context of this theory that adequate philosophical 
interpretation is possible,17 and such categories contain elements 
and possibilities of new Marxist philosophical generalizations. 
The materialist and dialectical formulations of questions and 
discoveries that unavoidably arise—and tend toward Marxist 
philosophy—do not always correspond to the philosophical 
sympathies of individual natural scientists (in fact, the Marxist 
formulations sometimes contradict such sympathies). 

The greater self-confidence and growing effects of materialism 
in natural science reflect the objective logic of development of 
scientific knowledge and indicate a break with bourgeois philos- 
ophy. Einstein stated at the beginning of the thirties: 

A belief in an external world being independent of the 
perceiving subject is the basis of al] natural science. As the 
sense perceptions are only an indirect indication of this 
external world or of the “physically real,’’ this can be 
comprehended by us only through speculation. This implies 
that our views of the physically real can never be final. 18 
He thus consciously opposed positivism and referred to the 
“pistemological problems arising for materialism in natural 
Sclence at that time. Since then, and particularly during the last 
“ne to two decades, this. materialism obviously gained new 
Strength. Here, the crisis of neopositivism and the course of 


Scientific cognition played a role, but above all the developments 
13* 
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in physics, in particular in elementary particles, which focused 
attention on the problem of fundamental and universal natural 
laws, and also revived such “‘metaphysical’’ concepts—believed 
to have been buried—as the category of substance.!9 Acceptance 
of the primary nature of objective reality—a stumbling block for 
positivism—was strengthened in the philosophical views of a 
number of physicists influenced by positivism. ‘‘The natural 
scientist must be a realist. In his sense perceptions he must 
see... messages from a real external world,’ 2° said Max Born, 
whose philosophical views vacillated occasionally, and he likes 
to describe these vacillations as a “new’’ standpoint overcoming 
the opposition between materialism and idealism. Correcting in 
some respects his own earlier views, Bohr concluded that the 
complementarity concept of quantum mechanics expresses 
fundamental properties of matter which lie outside the limits 
for describing classical physics; in the complementarity principle, 
as well as in that of relativity, ‘in neither case does the appro- 
priate widening of our conceptual framework imply any appeal 
to the observing subject, which would hinder unambigfious 
communication of experience.” 2! 

Contemporary natural-science materialism is, in its fundamen- 
tal epistemological theses (primacy of a material reality inde- 
pendent of consciousness, objectivity of scientific cognition), 
the successor to earlier spontaneous realism; however, it does 
not merely reproduce this realism, but reformulates and changes 
it. The traditional spontaneous natural-science materialism not 
having freed itself from metaphysical mechanistic ways of 
thinking and being closely linked to classical physics has been 
completely shattered and cannot be reestablished in its original 
form. The newly formulated natural-science materialism does not 
always succeed in avoiding the temptations of mechanistic 
approaches22-not as much in its openly proclaimed general 
principles but much more so in the philosophical interpretation 
of the theories and methods of the natural science. Nevertheless 
it encounters problems which were unsolved in both traditional 
metaphysical materialism as well as in the no less metaphysical 
present-day bourgeois “philosophy of science,’ and which 
remain unsolved (including questions on which Einstein laid 
great stress such as the relation between the relativity of knowl- 
edge and the objectivity of knowledge, the connections 
between concepts, sense perception and reality in the process of 
scientific cognition).23 Today, the epistemological standpoint of 
this materialism is more conscious than it used to be in a twofold 
sense: on the one hand, the philosophical problems which it has 
to deal with are more clearly recognized, and on the other hand, 
the materialist orientation is not so much a spontaneous philo- 
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sophical background as it is a conscious stand taken against 
positivist subjectivism, which frightens the natural-science 
researcher tending towards epistemological realism by its taboo 
on “metaphysics.” 24 With all this, natural-science materialism in 
our time too, is neither a philosophical theory nor a clearly 
marked philosophical approach; in philosophical consciousness, 
its motives are often interwoven with idealist ideas. Its value 
lies not in vacillations among the philosophical currents, but in 
its fundamental epistemological position and in the formulation 
of the questions it puts to philosophy, formulations that are 
groping toward dialectics, and hence its potential to develop 
toward dialectical materialism. 
Beth said in connection with philosophical problems of mathe- 
matics and formal logic: 
Idealist philosophy consists, essentially, in interpreting 
every kind of human knowledge as self-knowledge, being, 
according to idealists, the only reliable kind of knowledge. 
We cannot separate the spheres of physical and of subjective 
reality as long as we remain inside the circle of our personal 
experience. A separation of the spheres urges itself upon us 
as soon as we take into account the experiences of other 
people; this involves, however, at the same time the neces-: 
sity of penetrating into the social sphere of reality.” 
Expressing the problem this way goes beyond the boundaries of. 
a more or less spontaneous natural-science materialism. It sug- 
gests that a consistent principle of epistemological realism needs 
a comprehensive materialist philosophical theory which can also 
be applied theoretically to social reality. The conscious advocacy 
of materialism as a philosophical conception means a break with. 
present-day bourgeois philosophy, even where the materialist 
outlook came about without direct influence from Marxism. 
This outlook, too, is forced to take a stand on dialectical material- 
ism, to seek support in it, even if it diverges from the philosophy. 
of Marxism. Roy Wood Sellars has been defending and extending 
his “new materialism” for over half a century with impressive 
determination and energy. This ‘‘new materialism’ has taken 
into consideration the principle of evolution and the progress 
made by the specialized sciences. Sellars even tried to incorporate 
the idea of cognitive activity in his system of thought. His work 
1s really ‘‘a protest against the way the philosophical establish- 
ment works.”’26 Roy Wood Sellars worked out his views in 
Opposition to current bourgeois philosophy during a continual 
polemic with both subjective idealism (from Berkeley to neo- 
positivism) and objective idealism (from Thomism to White- 
head). While ethically he has certain sympathies with Sartre’s 
existentialism, the main trend of his philosophical ideas meets 
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with the epistemological considerations of dialectical materialism, 
and-—despite his reservations—he recognizes this partial corre- 
spondence. However, historical materialism is foreign to him; 
educated in the spirit of bourgeois liberalism from the period 
before the First World War, he sympathized in the sixties with 
the ideas of Lippmann and Galbraith. This is why Sellars cannot 
grasp the class nature of the idealist philosophical views he is 
currently grappling with. As he says himself, his findings and 
ideas ‘‘are undeniably confirmatory of the basic lead of dialec- 
tical materialism.’’ He argues that material things are ‘denoted 
and described and become objects for us. Their structure, behavior, 
and relations are actively deciphered by us and thus our thoughts 
come approximately to reflect them and disclose them.’’2?7 He 
thinks that ‘‘a need for a realistic foundation” and a critique of 
positivism link his philosophical views to that of dialectical 
materialism ;28 he defends the basic theses of materialism and 
opposes idealist epistemology with the help of Lenin’s Matevial- 
asm and Empirio-Criticism.9 It seems that his philosophical 
ideas and dialectical materialism have much in common, ‘but 
also the differences between them involve deeper problems than 
he himself supposes. The fruitful ideas of Sellars’ philosophy 
such as the unity of the principle of evolution and materialism, 
the conception of the levels of causality, the concept of ‘‘inte- 
grative causality,” the investigation of the relation between the 
activity of perception and the reality reflected in it, tend towards 
dialectical materialism; but Sellars rejects materialist dialectics. 
The spontaneous dialectical moments in his philosophy are not 
able to defeat his conscious opposition to dialectics; but without 
a materialist dialectic and historical materialism he is also 
unable to consistently realize his program and coherently set out 
his materialist principle. Because he rejects historical material- 
ism, his views of society and history remain caught up in idealism 
and his epistemological conception limited, shown also in the 
fact that he makes compromises with nominalism on the question 
of the nature of concepts. And yet, materialism is the fundamen- 
tal tendency in Sellars’ philosophical work. Materialism must 
cease to be ‘‘the suppressed alternative,’”’ he argued. ‘‘Surely it 
is time to bring it into the foreground, to consider neglected 
possibilities, to take it as something which should be studied in 
the light of every relevant objection.’’30 Sellars had the in- 
tellectual and moral courage to sct this task and work towards 
its fulfillment. That is why he respects ‘‘the stubborn lead”’ of 
dialectical materialism, its uncompromising adamancy towards 
idealism. : 
This philosophical work (and this philosophical conception) 15 
a solitary phenomenon of US intellectual life, but not a fully 
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isolated case: it is a manifestation not only of Sellars’ individual 
attempts to find a way out of the crisis of current bourgeois 
philosophy towards materialism. Marvin Farber opposed the 
subjectivism of Husserl’s phenomenology and existentialism, 
and arrived at a “‘naturalist’’ view close to that of Sellars. Later, 
he went from ‘naturalism’ toward a more coherent and com- 
prehensive materialism. Farber’s philosophy developed through 
direct influence from Marxism. He wrote that it is the “strange 
but undertandable fate’ of Marx and Engels ‘“‘that countless 
scholars and writers are indebted to their ideas, either without 
knowing it, or without acknowledging it candidly because of the 
dominant bias of our time.” Farber acknowledges his debt to the 
ideas of Marxism; ‘‘no naturalistic philosophy can afford to 
ignore them.’’3! Farber, like Sellars, leans toward Lenin’s ideas 
in Materialism and Empirio-Criticism.32 His materialist-inspired 
critique of phenomenology and existentialism, his views on the 
unity of social determination, historicity and the objective 
nature of cognition, his aim to link the scientific essence of 
philosophy with its societal vocation,*3 tend towards Marxist 
thinking—in spite of his own convictions on the pluralism of 
philosophical ‘methods. Later, Farber’s critique of the class 
character of bourgeois philosophy and acknowledgement of the 
main ideas of materialism took on sharper outlines. His material- 
ism does not oppose Marxism; what he finds unacceptable is: 
the cautious, conciliatory spirit of many naturalists, who 
tend to be narrow methodologists, on the one hand, and the 
parallel narrowness of many materialists, who fail to recog- 
nize the truth of historical materialism.*4 
Farber’s naturalism breaks with life philosophy, and in its 
materialist tendency relates to “‘scientific realism,” which gains 
strength at the same time as positivism is undermined. “‘Scien- 
tific realism’’ opposes the dogmas of both the logical and lin- 
guistic versions of neopositivism. Smart finds the objective of 
philosophy in “the adumbration of a coherent and scientifically 
plausible world view.’ 25 According to Feibleman, 
Realism in epistemology means the existence of concrete 
objects independent of human perceptions. Things exist 
whether we perceive them or not, and would exist whether 
there were any human beings or not. This kind of existence 
includes of course the human body in so far as human beings 
do exist as concrete objects.36 
leibleman sharply conceives the basic ideas of epistemological 
Tealism in his starting theses, and the limits of this view are 
also stated without inhibition. Here, material reality appears 
Solely as a set of individual physical objects, a conception which 
from the start excludes dialectics and in extreme form indicates 
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the main general crucial problem of all contemporary non- 
Marxist attempts at materialism. The point is to advance from 
the realist epistemological attitude toward philosophical cogni- 
tion of the dialectics of objective reality, toward the dialectics of 
cognition reflecting reality, towards a consciousness of the 
materiality of society and the social character of knowledge.3” 
Otherwise, it becomes impossible to counter positivism and life 
philosophy effectively and consistently, and thus to arrive at a 
truly modern scientific philosophy.*8 

Gonseth and Bernays make a conscious attempt to link episte- 
mological realism to dialectics in their “open philosophy.” In 
non-Marxist thinking today, various philosophical tendencies 
are labeled “‘dialectics.”” On the other hand the facade of accept- 
ing dialectics merely covers a direct or hidden anti-Marxism 
fighting dialectical materialism—in the form both of a positivism 
limiting dialectics to the methodologies of the specialized sciences, 
mathematics, and formal logic and also in a form related to an 
existentialist ‘qualitative dialectics” or a ‘‘negative dialectics.” 
On the other hand, the attempt is also made to reveal the acfual 
dialectics of scientific cognition, where this is subjectively not 
always clearly separate from the open anti-Marxism, but is an 
offshoot of it. Even a group of philosophical views concentrating 
on the dialectics of scientific cognition remains caught up in a 
“methodological dialectic,” and backs away from the “‘philo- 
sophical dialectics’ 39 (linking its methodological dialectics with 
philosophical prejudices foreign to dialectics). Gonseth and 
Bernays, however, are willing to create a dialectical philosophy 
with the philosophical problems of mathematics and formal 
logic as the starting point. According to Gonseth, dialectics is 
“‘a system of concepts, an adequate, coherent and effective work- 
ing of ideas,” and the building of such a system serves the purpose 
of ““‘better grasping the reality.’’ 4° 

This ‘‘open philosophy,” however, is also open for some 
varieties of idealism; it is not free of the illusion that it can 
overcome the contradiction between materialism and idealism. 
But the main emphasis in Gonseth and Bernays is placed on the 
dialectics of theory and experience, on the idea of a developing 
historical objectivity of scientific knowledge in conscious oppo- 
sition to the neopositivist conception that separates theory from 
experience. Even if Gonseth has not always maintained his basic 
thought with the same force and consistency, he still upholds his 
thesis of the thirties: ‘‘the idea of a rational order and the de- 
ductive method can be nothing else than an ideal relation which 
schematically imitates some concrete features of reality, its 
certain fundamental laws.’’41 

From the viewpoint of a reformulated epistemological realism, 
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also containing dialectical ideas, Bernays polemicized against 
equating the “realistic view of nature’ with the conservative 
preservation of the mechanistic view;42 in a similar sense 
Gonseth asserts that ‘‘physics remains realistic, but the idea of 
reality... is open.’’43 The “openness” of reality, however, is 
not filled with the content of objective dialectics. For Gonseth, 
dialectics is a property of cognition only; the category and the 
problem of objective dialectics are outside the range of “open 
philosophy.’ According to this conception, cognition is objective, 
approaches reality, and thus Gonseth’s view ought to recognize 
that the dialectics of scientific cognition reflects the dialectics of 
objective reality. But the open philosophy stops at the thought 
that the statements of dialectics, put into a system are “related 
to the (in principle provisionary) horizon of reality or truth.’’ 4 
Subjectivity cannot possibly be understood, says Gonseth, 
merely out of itself. He also realizes that ‘‘the structures of 
subjectivity ... depend not only (or not primarily) on the 
cembedment of the subject in its natural environment, but also on 
its integration in the social environment.’ Here the problem is 
stated, however, rather than solved. Gonseth’s and Bernays’ 
philosophy agrees with some points of materialist dialectics, but 
as a whole does not meet it. 

The fruitful and valuable theoretical findings of materialist 
and dialectical work in non-Marxist philosophy are inevitably 
fragmentary, because they cannot bring about what they are 
aiming for: the philosophical synthesis, the all-embracing and 
consistent philosophical theory. These findings stop short of 
Marxism, and are not yet the transition to Marxism. It is so diffi- 
cult to break out of the crisis of bourgeois philosophy completely 
and definitely, because the pressure of the zmtellectual decadence 
comes from the oppressive force of the social decadence which 
gives current bourgeois philosophy a natural appearance of 
unchangeability. The transition to Marxism must be a conscious 
turning-point involving one’s entire outlook and ending in an 
acceptance of the class viewpoint of the proletariat. 

The theoretical controversy, particularly the struggle for and 
against Marxism, reflects not only and not primarily the situation 
of the intelligentsia, but—mediated through this—the motion of 
the whole society. Two factors meet in the transition to Marxism: 
the experience and impact of class struggle—disappointment 
with capitalism, the social and political force of socialism—and 
the necessity inherent in the cognition of reality. These two 
factors do not have the same effects on the individual paths of 
intellectual life during the various phases of transition. In a 
person’s mind, the movement toward Marxism does not always 
‘lirectly depend on experiences and changes in thinking brought 
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about by the reality of socialist society, the class struggles of the 
proletariat, and the democratic movements. Social motives may 
appear to be lacking (particularly where the strength of the 
revolutionary working-class movement has not yet been able to 
break through the juridical, political, ideological, and moral 
cordon which the bourgeoisie has erected around Marxism- 
Leninism). Philosophical questions and ideas that are objectively 
concordant with certain tenets of dialectical materialism can 
also emerge in the process of of cognition without the direct 
influence of dialectical materialism, but the perspectives for 
these ideas are linked to Marxism; they can gain social signifi- 
cance and resist the pressure (or attraction) of idealism because 
behind the theoretical processes lies the reality of world socialism, 
of the global class struggle, which gives an international character 
to the living presence of Marxism in intellectual and political life. 
In the general context of transition to Marxism, the practice of 
class struggle is primary; it is the starting point and main motive. 

The force of Marxist-Leninist philosophy comes exactly from 
that which the idealist reinterpretations of Marxism question, 
reject, want to eliminate—from the scientific content of this 
philosophy, from dialectical materialism and its class nature, 
from its links to the revolutionary working-class movement and 
the socialist world. (An adequate consciousness of the link be- 
tween the dialectical-materialist theoretical content and socialist 
revolutionary practice usually appears, not at the beginning, 
but as the completion of the transition to Marxism.) Part of the 
dialectics of this transition is that the totality and integrity, the 
unity of theory and practice attracts even thinkers with a non- 
Marxist viewpoint ; but as long as this occurs inside the prisma of 
bourgeois ideas, it also prevents the acceptance of Marxism. 
Where the tendencies of coming closer to Marxism become 
dominant, the attraction is manifested in opposition to bourgeois 
ideas. Roy Wood Sellars writes about Farber (and the same 
applies to himself), ‘“What Farber envisages is an integral 
materialism able to satisfy both scientific and logical demands.’’ 4° 
Marxism is ‘‘modern materialism, which is immeasurably richer 
in content and incomparably more consistent than all preceding 
forms of materialism’’“7—that is why Sellars sympathizes with 
it, that is why Farber comes closer to it. Ludovico Geymonat 
advanced from positivism to acceptance of dialectical material- 
ism in search of a dialectic of scientific cognition and realistic 
orientation. Sympathetic to the theory of reflection,**® but not 
without some reservations about it, he became a militant advo- 
cate of Lenin’s work.’ He realized that the reflection theory of 
dialectical materialism—including the extension of this principle 
to the whole of cognition and “the direct, affirmation of the 
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active character of reflection’’—is capable of grasping scientific 
development epistemologically, and that this theory of reflection 
is the opposite pole to dogmatism.5° However, to advocates of a 
reinterpretation of Marxism, the reflection principle seems posi- 
tivistic,5! and they see in Engels’ philosophical works and in 
Lenin’s Materialism and Empirio-Criticism a “metaphysical 
sin.’ They also criticize Geymonat’s acceptance of the reflection 
principle, alleging it to be positivistic. Nevertheless, Geymonat’s 
intellectual path demonstrates that dialectical materialism, and 
its theory of reflection, is the scientific, philosophical alternative 
to positivism, an alternative that both demands and makes 
possible a complete and consistent break with positivism. 

At a certain point, the approach toward Marxism also involves 
the recognition of the connection between the class essence of 
bourgeois philosophy and the renunciation of its theoretical 
totality,52 i.e., between the militant and partisan nature of 
Marxism and a philosophical understanding of totality. Dale 
Riepe wrote: 


The ruling class, it will be noticed, has not hunted down 
either Pragmatists or Naturalists, while keeping a sharp nose 
in the wind for non-mechanical materialists, Marxists, and 
socialists who indicate a belief in the existence of a fairly 
sharply defined struggle, and who have chosen to emphasize 
worthy ends and goals for an America up to its ears in scien- 
tific method. ... When the special sciences and the whole of 
mankind are in need of a synoptic view, it is damaging to 
strum on partiality and speciality. American philosophy 
must now devote itself to supplying solutions to such a 
need.53 


Where individuals move from bourgeois philosophy to 
Marxism—giving up illusions about “‘freely-floating’’ intel- 
lectuals—and enter into a permanent connection with socialist 
and democratic struggle that grips the whole personality, they 
immediately experience the conflict between bourgeois philo- 
sophy and the progressive social movements, they are confronted 
with the realization that bourgeois philosophy and the capitalist 
system are one and the same. During the transition from bour- 
geois philosophy to Marxism, a theoretical and moral crisis is 
unavoidable. However, this is not an internal crisis of bourgeois 
philosophy, but one which arises through the confrontation of 
this philosophy with a social and personal reality (or as the result 
of the experience of this confrontation). Ide Takasi, a Japanese 
idealist philosopher, well known after the Second World War, 
oe under the impression of the crisis he experienced at that 

ime: 
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I felt a growing revulsion towards everything I was dealing 
with and with what the acknowledged and highly respected 
people around said and did.... What aroused this re- 
vulsion? Above all the unchanged liberalism of intellectuals 
that. had remained within me and that I experienced around 
meat every step. 
During the Second World War, this ‘‘sectarian, ‘sensible’ and 
cunning liberalism’’ resigned itself to reaction in a cowardly way 
and supported it, but after the war smugly proclaimed and cele- 
brated its victory. ““When I realized how impotent and useless 
philosophy had proved to be during the war years, I was deeply 
disappointed by philosophy which was my profession.’’54 The 
retrospective descriptions of the paths from bourgeois philosophy 
to Marxism permit some insight into the complicated interweav- 
ing of historical upheavals, social movements, personal biog- 
raphies and philosophical metamorphoses. They show the 
tortuous process of doubts, requittal and crises, the pleasures of 
discovering Marxism and the considerable difficulties of its 
acquisition. Once these obstacles have been surmounted, and the 
vacillations are overcome, the vistas open for a scientifically 
founded and unshakable confidence, tested in the practice of the 
revolutionary working-class movement. 

The “drive” toward scientific cognition of the present (and 
past) social reality arises out of the objective necessity of class 
struggle. Where the content of objective, scientific cognition is 
not directly linked to the practice and experience of class struggle, 
but is connected to it through a chain of mediations (such as in 
the natural sciences, mathematics, etc.), the philosophical 
foundation of this knowledge becomes the subject of ideological 
debate. Bernal has asserted: 

The very existence of class-divided societies does not affect 
only the material consequences of knowledge, it cuts deep 
into its roots in ideas.... It is in its basic philosophy that 
class influences have most affected science.* 

The scientific and technological revolution brings out the links 
between social conflicts and the philosophical realization of the 
necessities of scientific and technological development: the con- 
tradictions of capitalist society are directly felt in the societal 
institutions of science. Even to technocratic and positivistic- 
scientistic illusions, it becomes more and more reasonable that 
the attitude appropriate to scientific knowledge and activities 
based on such knowledge comes into conflict with the capitalist 
relations of production with their ultimately spontaneous 
nature, with the class interests determining state-monopoly 
measures and decisions of primary importance. These tensions 
and conflicts directly affect ideological processes.°6 
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The tendencies of transition from bourgeois philosophy to 
Marxism go in the same direction, although they often arise 
independently of one another in widely separated areas of social 
action and thinking. They are reproduced in the cognition of 
society—from investigations into the history of early peoples to 
studies of the ecological crises in contemporary capitalism, and 
even critical research on the future—in the philosophical inter- 
pretations of the natural sciences, and in the search for a way out 
of the crisis in current bourgeois thinking. Lenin’s statement 
that “Communism is emerging in positively every sphere of 
public life; its beginnings are to be seen literally on all sides,’’57 
also applies fully to intellectual life. The departure from bour- 
geois philosophy, the break with it, the approach and transition 
to Marxism, are secondary and subordinate to revolutionary 
practice and to the theoretical power of Marxism to keep the 
masses in motion and to its development. Seen from the idealist 
category of the pure spirit, this derivative nature may appear as 
a weakness; but the philosophical tendencies leading to Marxism 
are, in fact, invincible for the very reason that they are condi- 
tioned by the objective necessity of social transformation of 
society, that they arise, directly or indirectly, out of mass rev- 
olutionary action, which supports and advances them. Indiv- 
iduals and groups may sink back into bourgeois philosophy, but 
seen from the perspective of world history, the transition from 
bourgeois philosophy to Marxism is irreversible. Under the 
political and ideological pressure of the bourgeoisie, these ten- 
dencies may remain hidden temporarily, but, like an under- 
ground river, will suddenly rise to the surface and finally join 
the common river bed in which revolutionary thinking and 
revolutignary action unite into a single stream. 
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NOTES 


Chapter One: Two Aspects of Bourgeois Crisis 
Consciousness 


“We have all the varieties of philosophical reformation, re- 
construction, new departures, and therapeutic programs that 
are associated with American pragmatism, logical positivism 
(both Viennese and British), analytic and linguistic philosophy 
(both British and American), and phenomenology and exis- 
tentialism (mainly European). If there is any one thing that 
all these philosophical movements have in common, it is their 
anxiety about the blind alleys into which philosophy has 
stumbled, their concern with its validity and its significance, 
and their effort to remedy its condition and set it off on a new 
path toward prosperity and progress.”’ (M. J. Adler, The Con- 
ditions of Philosophy: Its Checkered Past, its Present Disorder, 
and its Future Promise [New York 1965], pp. 15-16.) At the 
end of this statement, Babbitt comes out from behind the 
philosopher; his stereotyped platitudes suppress an under- 
standing of the currents investigated. The concentration on 
‘‘prosperity’’ makes it impossible to see that according to 
existentialism or logical positivism, philosophy as such cannot 
“prosper.” 


. W. Stegmiiller Hauptstvémungen der Gegenwartsphilosophic 


(Stuttgart, 1969), p. xl. 


. Tbid., p. xxxv. 
. “Indeed, such clear signs of decadence are noticeable in philos- 


ophy that it is justified to ask whether, despite the continually 
growing philosophical interest and a corresponding production 
of literature, philosophy does not live in a period of downfall.” 
(P. F. Linke, Niedergangserscheinungen in der Philosophie der 
Gegenwart: Wege zu threr Uberwindung [Munich, 1961], p. 12.) 
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existentialism as well as life philosophy are applied in both a 
broader and a narrower sense. In their broadest sense, both 
terms describe the same current. Life philosophy in its nar- 
rower sense refers to the school of Dilthey, Simmel, Scheler, 
etc.; existentialism refers to the philosophy stemming from 
Kierkegaard, oriented on the themes of individual existence, 
of ‘‘extreme situations’ of individuals—represented in Heid- 
egger’s Sein und Zeit, and by Sartre, Jaspers, Gabriel Marcel. 
Jean Wahl narrowed down existentialism even more. ‘‘If one 
wishes to employ the word ‘existentialism,’ it is the philosophy 
of what one might call the School of Paris, that is to say, to 
Jean-Paul Sartre, Simone de Beauvoir, Merleau-Ponty.” 
(Philosophical Interrogations, ed. S. and B. Rome [New York, 
1964], p. 196.) Clarity of concept is something strange to life 
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philosophy and existence philosophy; their antirationalism 
did not accept Descarte’s clave et distincte, so terminological 
unambiguity cannot be expected. The confusion becomes even 
greater in that philosophers of related schools try to express 
their differences of opinion terminologically (Jaspers, for 
instance, rejected the term existentialism for his philosophy in 
order to dissociate himself from the antireligious ideas of 
Sartre). However, it is not merely individual decision which 
determines through what school the whole current is described: 
when Sartre’s or Jaspers’ type of existentialism was in the 
foreground, the term was extended to the whole current. The 
term life philosophy appears to correspond more to present 
developments and to indicate more clearly the common essence 
of a current from Schopenhauer, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche, 
including Bergson, James, the older Husserl, and many ramifi- 
cations existing today. 


. See particularly William Barrett, Ivvational Man: A Study in 


Existential Philosophy (London, 1961), and What is Existen- 
tialism? (New York, 1964). 


. “Itinerary of a Thought: Interview with Jean-Paul Sartre,” 


New Left Review, No. 58 (Nov.-Dec. 1969), p. 45. 


. Jean-Paul Sartre, Being and Nothingness: An Essay on Phenom- 


enological Ontology, trans. Hazel E. Barnes (London, 1969; 
rpt. 1977), p. xli. 


. Ibid., p. 617. 

. Ibid., pp. 617-18. 

. Ibid., p. 218. 

. Sartre, L’ existentialism est un humanisme (Paris, 1946), p. 92. 
This absurdity of existence is transposed in the “‘Being’’ of the 


existentialist philosopher where it appears as an indissoluble 
antinomy; in the genre most adequate to this attitude (intro- 
spective confession) Sartre describes this antinomy in detail 
and with exhibitionism. In La Nausée, ‘‘I managed to describe 
the unconfirmed, bitter-salty existence of my fellow human 
beings, but I left my own out. J was Roquentin [hero of La 
Nausée}, I displayed the network of my life without mercy, at 
the same time J was the chosen one, the chronicler of hell who 
investigated my own protoplasma fluids as a photomicroscope 
made of glass and steel. Later, I happily declared that the 
human being is impossible; I differed from the others insofar as 
I was authorized to manifest this impossibility; but this glori- 
fied at once the impossibility, it became my most intimate 
possibility, the subject of my mission, the diving-board to my 
fame.” (Les mots [Paris, 1964], p. 210.) 

Sartre, L’ existentialism est un humanisme, p. 63. 

Ibid., pp. 132ff. ‘‘Contingency is what is essential. I want to 
say that by its definition existence is not necessity. Existing 
means being there; those existing appear, they make it possible 
to encounter them, but never to derive them. ... Thus, no 
necessary being is capable of explaining existence; contingency 
is not a false appearance, not phenomena to be dissolved; con- 
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tingency is the absolute and thus completely without cause. 
Everything is without cause... this garden, this city, myself. 
When one realizes this, one feels sick and everything begins to 
float.”” (La Nausée (Paris, 1947], p. 171.) Fate manifests itself 
here in the unavoidability of the choice of the ego, in the course 
of the ‘‘world’’; however, the ‘‘situation’’ in which the for- 
itself encounters the ‘‘world” is given for the ego only by his 
choice, so that “‘in Sartre one cannot really speak of a genuine 
determination of situation. Each situation must first be chosen 
by me in freedom, if it is to be relevant for me. In the final 
analysis, Sartre does not accept Geworfenhett [being thrown 
into a world not of my making]. The fact of my birth, that I 
belong to a certain epoch or a certain situation, I must topical- 
ize.’ (W. Schulz, Philosophie in der verdinderten Welt [Pfullin- 
gen, 1972], p. 307.] 

Sartre, Being and Nothingness, p. 287. 

Sartre, “‘Merleau-Ponty vivant,” Les Temps M odernes, No. 184— 
185 (1961), pp. 319f. This response did not fully correspond 
to Sartre’s political and moral intentions (see Simone de Beau- 
voir, Force of Circumstance, trans. Richard Howard [London, 
1965], p. 47), but this changed neither the social nature of the 
existentialist fashion nor its connection to Sartre’s philos- 
ophy. 

Sartre, “Itinerary,” p. 44. De Beauvoir describes this period: 
“Suddenly everything fell apart; eternity exploded into a 
thousand pieces; he found himself drifting aimlessly between a 
past of illusions and a future of shadows. He defended himself 
with his morality of authenticity: from the point of view of 
freedom, all situations could be salvaged if one accepted (as- 
sumed) them as a project.’’ (De Beauvoir, p. 13.) 

At that time, Sartre said that ‘‘the moral attitude appears 
when technical and social conditions render positive forms of 
conduct impossible. Ethics is a collection of idealistic tricks 
interided to enable us to live the life imposed on us by the 
poverty of our resources and the insufficiency of our tech- 
niques.” (De Beauvoir, p. 210.) 


. Ibid., p. 15. 

. Sartre, ‘“Merleau-Ponty vivant,’’ p. 324. 

. M. Merleau-Ponty, Les Aventures dela dialectique (Paris, 1955). 

. Sartre, Critique de la raison dialectique (Paris, 1960), I, 23. 

. “Une lettre de J.P. Sartre: Marxisme et philosophie de 


Vexistence,” in R. Garaudy, Perspectives de Vhomme: Existen- 
tialisme, pensée catholique, structuralisme, marxisme (Paris, 
1969), pp. 111f. 

. Aron, Histotve et dialectique de la violence (Paris, 1973), 
pp. 184ff. The positivist ‘‘analytical’’ view that Sartre con- 
demns is not foreign to this existentialist individualism. On the 
Critique of Dialectical Reason Aron writes: “Expressed in 
analytical language, the Critique tends to the aim of proving 
the methodological individualism ontologically. Needless to say, 
both Sir Karl Popper as well as F. Hayek—if they read the 
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book~had to recognize their familiar world. Nevertheless, 
both certainly doubt the ontological reality of the collectives 
implicitly or explicitly. Sartre tries to reduce the whole social- 
historical reality to individual praxis which in his opinion is 
the only ontological reality or at least the ontological source of 
the practical ensembles or the counter-dialectic, where in- 
dividual praxts is alienated and seems to disappear. . . . Sartre 
proves methodological individualism ontologically, from this 
he derives the decisive role of the teleological interpretation or 
the explanation through aims in the humane sciences; the 
analytical philosophers find this teleological interpretation in 
their own method.” (Ibid., pp. 227f.) 

G. Gurvitch, Dialectique et soctologie (Paris, 1962), pp. 170f. 
“This philosophy sublimates individual existence that, through 
its alienations in the world of nature and society, returns to 
itself and achieves freedom.”’ (Ibid. pp. 173f.) 

Sartre, ‘Itinerary,’ pp. 58—59, 57. 

Some supporters of Sartre then had the illusion that existen- 
tialism had shattered France. (See Epistémon, Des idées qui ont 
ébranlé la France (Paris, 1968). Alfred Schmidt, an exponent of 
the I'rankfurt School, stated: ‘‘That existentialism, academi- 
cally finished and said to be dead, proved itself political dyna- 
mite in the late sixties capable of shattering the capitalist 
system, must have alarmed not only the rulers, but above all 
the communist parties of Western Europe.” (‘‘Statt eines 


“Vorworts: Geschichte als verandernde Praxis,’ in H. Marcuse 


and A. Schmidt, Existentialistische Marx-Interpretation |Frank- 
furt/Main, 1973], p.9.) Two illusions interweave in these 
statements: the unreal assessment of the students’ movement 
and an exaggeration of the significance of existentialism. The 
political crisis which came from the objective contradictions of 
society in I‘rance broke out at the same time as the specific, 
acute crisis among students; there is no doubt, although it is 
less obvious, that the first moment dominated here; and if the 
spring of 1968 was seen as shattering I‘rench political and in- 
tellectual life, then this was above all (although not exclusively) 
the result of the strike movement and the political struggles of 
the working class. The events of May and June 1968 in I'rance 
were an episode in the revival of class struggles, a symptom of 
the political instability of the bourgeois world, but only when 
mirrored in the false consciousness of the New Left—or the old 
anarchism—does it become a world-historic turning point. In 
the intellectual confusion of the “‘left’’ groups, bits of anarch- 
ism, neo-Trotskyism, Maoism, “Freudian Marxism’’ and a 


Marcusian “critical theory’ with the terminology of Sartre’s 


existentialism were all jumbled together. But this existential- 
ism was more the sloganized philosophical phraseology of some 
“left’’ groups rather than their primary inspiration. Thus, 
Sartre was later able to state about his experiences in spring 
1968: ‘I myself felt like an outsider: today a star, tomorrow @ 
pensioned veteran.” (Newes Forum, No. 245 [1974], p. 12.) 
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“Existentialism has largely lost its provocative force, the ten- 
dencies of more recent philosophy seem to push both existen- 
tialism and its advocates into the background.”’ (Neue Zurcher 
Zeitung, 27 Sept. 1974.) In the seventies, Sartre discovered the 
anarchist within himself (Le Nouvel Observateur, No. 556 [1975], 
p. 64) and thus a new tension within his activity; he stated that 
he was a “‘classical intellectual,’”’ although he realized that the 
intellectual had to give up his intellectual essence in anarchist- 
Maoist action (Le Monde, 17 May 1974). Subjectivist actionism 
and existentialist intellectualism isolated from revolutionary 
activity are not a contradiction between two types of intel- 
lectuals, but are two sides of the same pseudo-revolutionary 
petty-bourgeois attitude. 

M. Merleau-Ponty, Eloge de la philosophic (Paris, 1953), pp. 
11ff. See also A. de Waelhens, ‘‘Situation de Merleau-Ponty,”’ 
Les Temps Modernes, No. 184-185 (1965). 

On changes and continuity of Merleau-Ponty’s philosophy 
see: J. Hyppolite, Sens et existence dans la philosophic de Mer- 
leau-Ponty (Oxford, 1963) and G. Pilz, Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty: Ontologie und Wissenschaftskrittk (Bonn, 1973). Merleau- 
Ponty’s philosophy changed together with his political atti- 
tudes. 

M. Merleau-Ponty, Sens et non-sens (Paris, 1948), pp. 143ff. 
Merleau-Ponty, Signes, p.196. In Being and Nothingness 
Sartre, too, did not exclude the possibility of a universal 
“ontology’’; according to him, the aim continues to be the 
“‘metaphysical theory of being in general’ (Sartre, L’étre et le 
néant, p. 428). However, the existentialist view of the dis- 
interest in the in-itself—and the disinterest in the existentialist 
view for the in-itself—and the sole validity of anthropologism, 
limited Sartre’s ontology to a human existence taken only 
from the ego and the Other. (On the relationship of Sartre’s 
conception to the “social ontologies’’ of Husserl, Heidegger 
and Buber, see M. Theunissen, Der Andere: Studien zur Soztal- 
ontologie der Gegenwart [West Berlin, 1965], pp. 187ff.) At the 
beginning of the sixties, Sartre comforted himself by saying 
that Merleau-Ponty had not come under the influence of the 
older Heidegger, their paths had merely crossed. However, he 
had to admit that Merleau-Ponty sometimes made statements 
that appeared ‘‘disquieting.”’ “It is annoying if anyone today 
writes that the human being is not the Absolute,’’ Sartre 
wrote. But he realized that this view of ““Being’’ does not sup- 
press anthropologization, because according to Merleau- 
Ponty’s late philosophy ‘“‘man is defined by the basic calling 
to take possession of being, but being is defined by the fate of 
fulfilling itself through man.” (Sartre, ‘‘“Merleau-Ponty vivant,” 
p. 367.) Hyppolite registered—also from the position of existen- 
tialism—the differences between Sartre’s and Merleau-Ponty’s 
philosophies: that ““Merleau-Ponty’s philosophy rejects the du- 
alism between in-itself and for-itself, between complete inertness 
and active project,” that, according to Merleau-Ponty, people 
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“prolong an ambiguous, natural existence.’’ He considered 
these differences, nevertheless, as secondary. (J. Hyppolite, 
“Existence et dialectique dans la philosophie de Merleau- 
Ponty,” Les Temps modernes, No. 184—185 [1961], pp. 230.) 
“Phenomenology is research into the essence—all problems, it 
teaches, must be defined through their essence, for example 
through the essence of perception, the essence of consciousness. 
Yet phenomenology is just as much a philosophy that puts all 
essence back into existence and demands an understanding of 
human being arid world in their ‘facticity.’ . .. Phenomenology 
is the aspiration of philosophy to be a ‘strict science’—but at the 
same time it is a narrative of ‘lived’ space, time, and the 
world’’ (M. Merleau-Ponty, Phénoménologie de la perception 
[Paris, 1945], p. i.) 

M. Merleau-Ponty, L’oeil et l’esprit (Paris, 1964), p. 19. 

M. Merleau-Ponty, Résumés de cours: Collége de France, 
1952—60 (Paris, 1968), pp. 118f. Sartre also became reconciled 
with this philosophy of nature when he reassured himself of its 
opposition to dialectical materialism. (J. P. Sartre, ‘‘“Merleau- 
Ponty vivant”, pp. 365f.) 

M. Merleau-Ponty, Le visible et l’invisible, suivi de noted de 
travail, ed. C. Lefort (Paris, 1964), pp. 184ff., pp. 302ff. On 
the relationship between the philosophies of Merleau-Ponty 
and Heidegger, see R. Boehm, “XIA SMA. Merleau-Ponty and 
Heidegger,”’ in Durchblicke: Martin Heidegger zum 80. Ge- 
burtstag (Frankfurt/Main, 1970), pp. 369ff. 

Merleau-Ponty, Le visible et l’invisible, p. 247. 

Poggeler claims that ‘“‘Heidegger’s philosophy no Jonger 
belongs to the philosophical currents that are fashionable and 
topical.’’ (Hetdegger: Perspektiven zur Deutung seines Werkes, 
p. 12.) This acceptance of the untopicality shows the ahistorical 
pose of this philosophy rather than Heidegger’s actual in- 
fluence. The direct effects of Heidegger’s philosophy fluctuate, 
but the basic situation still exists that Lowith described—with 
a certain exaggeration—at the end of the fifties: ‘‘Heidegger’s 
word determines current philosophical thinking far beyond 
Germany” (K. Loéwith, Hezdegger. Denker in diivftiger Zeit 
[Géttingen, 1965], p. 107). Habermas noted that Heidegger’s 
influence extended from Max Miiller to Karl Léwith to Herbert 
Marcuse, beyond universities and the German-language ter- 
ritories, from France to Latin America and Japan. (J. Haber- 
mas, Philosophisch-politische Profile [Frankfurt/Main, 1971], 
pp. 76.) On the influence of Heidegger’s philosophy see also: 
Martin Heidegger: in Europe and America, ed. E. G. Ballard 
and Ch. E. Scott (The Hague, 1973); J. Lacroix, ‘‘Le plus 
grand philosophe de notre temps,’ Le Monde, 28 May 1976. 
“Being and Time was not finished through any external 
circumstances, but because the starting point bore the neces- 
sity of failure within it ... first it ensures the existence that 
being understands, and then presents historicity as the ‘essence’ 
of this existence. Thus, Being and Time was not only mis- 
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understood in the subjective anthropological sense, but the 

work itself was in danger, because it came from previous think- 

ing, ‘against its will’ of ‘becoming a renewed consolidation of 

subjectivity’ ([Heidegger], Nietzsche II, 194f.).”’ (O. Péggeler, 

Der Denkweg Martin Heideggers |Piullingen, 1963], pp. 179 f.) 

M. Heidegger, Sein und Zeit (Tiibingen, 1972), p. 437. 

M. Heidegger, Platons Lehre von der Wahrheit, p. 69. 

Heidegger criticizes existentialism, particularly Sartre’s version, 

from the viewpoint of his ‘‘philosophy of Being’”’ (Ibid., p. 79). 

See a Heidegger, Vortrdge und Aufsdtze (Pfullingen, 1954}, 
. 233¢. 

Vorivage und Aufsdtze, p. 182. 

Zur Sache des Denkens, p. 3. 

Wegmarken (Frankfurt/Main, 1967), p. 106. 

Nietzsche, I, 436. 

According to Heidegger, the fatal and inescapable narrowness 

of the “scientific technological mode of thinking’’ can be 

comprehended only from outside of science: ‘That thinking 

and speaking objectivize only in a derived and narrowed sense, 

can never be scientifically deduced from proofs. An insight into 

the essence of thought and speech can be gained only through 

an unprejudiced vision of the phenomena.” (M. Heidegger, 

Phinomenologie und Theologie (Frankfurt/Main, 1970], p. 45.) 

M. Heidegger, Gelassenheit (Tiibingen, 1959), p. 25. On Heid- 

egger’s view of technology, see also: M. Heidegger, Die Technik 

und Die Kehre (Pfullingen, 1962). 

Platons Lehre von der Wahrheit, p. 75. 

Ibid., p. 60. 

Ibid., p. 115. 

Unterwegs zur Sprache (Pfullingen, 1959), p. 164. 

Voririge und Aufsdtze, p. 35. 

Wegmarken, pp. 86. 

H.-G. Gadamer, ‘“‘Hermeneutik,” in: Historisches Worterbuch 

der Philosopme, ed. J. Ritter (Darmstadt, 1974), III, 1067. On 

the history and Marxist critique of hermeneutic idealism see: 

H. J. Sandkiihler, Praxis und Geschichtsbewusstsein: Studie zur 

materialistischen Dialektth, Erkenntnistheorie und Hermeneutik 

(Frankfurt/Main, 1973), pp.57ff. In his new works, Sand- 

kithler questions the philosophical justification of the term 

materialist hermeneutic. See H. J. Sandkiihler, ‘‘Die Geschichte 

besser verstehen —die Wirklichkeit besser gestalten,’’ in Dvze 

Zukunft der Philosophie, ed. M. Gerhardt (Munich, 1975), p. 83. 

In Verfall der Philosophie, ed. Grossner, p. 219. 

H.-G. Gadamer, Wahrheit und Methode: Grundzuge einer philo- 

sophischen Hermeneuttk (Tiibingen, 1965), p. xvi. 

H.-G. Gadamer, ‘‘Die Universalitat des hermeneutischen Pro- 

blems,’’ in Philosophie, Hermeneutik, vol I of Kleine Schriften 

(Tubingen, 1967), pp. 110f. 

H.-G. Gadamer, “Reply,” in Hermeneutik und Ideologiekrittk, 

(Frankfurt/Main, 1971), p. 283. 

In his diagnosis (from within) of present-day bourgeois 
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philosophy, W. Schulz notes that the antisubjectivism that this § 
“hermeneutic”? vindicates actually makes subjectivism ab- J 
solute. Thus, “it now seems a completely unsuitable approach | 
to grasp hermeneutics from the philosophy of subjectivity in 4 
any way. But this unsuitability is founded—and here is the 4 
paradox—precisely in the absolutization of subjectivity.” . 
(W. Schulz, Philosophie in der verdnderten Welt, p. 538). : 
First, “‘hermeneutics”’ refers to personal being, it argues that 4 
“here the objective categories fail, because the personal is not ¥ 
of the same kind as objects and cannot be objectified.” 4 
(E. Coreth, Grundfragen dey Hermeneutik: Ein philosophischer % 


Beitrag [Fribourg, 1969], p.112.) The basis of this ‘“‘non- @ 


objectifying’”’ knowledge is given in today’s life philosophy by 
Heidegger’s differentiation between “‘Being’’ and ‘“‘being,”’ but 4% 
this very dualism makes questionable an understanding of § 
personal ‘‘being-there”’ itself: “‘The thinking of the Being does “% 


not return to an understanding of the being; it no longer leads |} 
to a revelation and foundation of what being is ontologically— } 


seen from Being in its essence; the mediation is torn asunder. {4 
But because the being is eliminated and devalued, Being } 
appears as a completely independent Being-event, hovering 
within itself, quite separated from the being... . It is a dual- 
ism that rests in a new, quite Platonic hypostatization, and 
this is not the hypostatization of the general idea, but the 
hypostatization of the Being as a Being-event that reveals 
itself to us in time and history.” (Ibid., pp. 169ff.) ‘“‘Herme- 
neutic philosophy, which found its specific scientificness in 
hermeneutic, breaks asunder in thinking, on the one hand, and 
in science, on the other,’’ Poggeler writes about the older 
Heidegger’s philosophy. (Introd., Hermeneutische Philosophie, 
ed. O. Péggeler (Munich, 1972], p. 35.) 

K.-O. Apel, ‘““Heideggers philosophische Radikalisierung der 
“Hermeneutik’ und die Frage nach dem ‘Sinnkriterium’ der 
Sprache,” in Hermeneutische Philosophie, pp. 212f. 

K.-O. Apel, Transformation der Philosophie (Frankfurt/Main, 
1973), I, 26. 

Apel, Witigenstein und Heidegger, p. 386. 

Apel, ‘“‘Heideggers philosophische Radikalisierung,”’ p. 215. 
Apel, Transformation dev Philosophie, I, 43. 

K.-O. Apel, “‘Szientistik, Hermeneutik, Ideologiekritik. Ent- 
wurf einer Wissenschaftslehre in erkenntnisanthropologischer 
Sicht,” in Hermeneuttk und Ideologiekritik, pp. 7{f. Ricoeur is 
also willing to moderate the contraposition of “‘understanding”’ 
with “explaining” originating from Droysen and Dilthey, 
which makes a “hermeneutic” philosophical interpretation of 
‘‘explaining’’ impossible. Ricoeur tries to bring ‘‘understand- 
ing” and “explaining” closer together; he sees ‘‘structural 
analysis’ and “‘interpretation’’ as elements of the ‘‘hermeneu- 
tic arch.”’ (P. Ricoeur, Qu’est-ce qu’un Text? Expliquer et 
Comprendre,” in Hermeneutik und Dialektik, ed. R. Bubner et 
al. [Tiibingen, 1970}, II, 182 ff.) 
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Apel, Witigenstein und Heidegger, p. 391. 

H.-G. Gadamer, Hermeneutik, p. 1071. According to Gadamer, 
the process of approach takes place also from the other side: 
“At any rate the analysis of language, which developed 
through work on the problematic of logical artificial language 
in England and America, is visibly coming closer to the 
research attitudes of the phenomenological school of Husserl.” 
(H.-G. Gadamer, “Die Natur der Sache und die Sprache der 
Dinge,’’ Kleine Schriften, I, 64.) 

P. Ricoeur, De l’interprétation: Essat sur Freud (Paris, 1965), 

13. 

The philosophies of the ‘‘ontological’’ fashion give the ap- 
pearance of standing outside the fundamental directions of 
this thinking. The current revival of these ontologies, however, 
indicates that they do not go beyond the fundamental content 
of present bourgeois philosophy. The life-philosophy inter- 
pretation of the crisis of natural sciences is used as an argument 
to reestablish an ontology of the Hartmann and Whitehead 
type. ‘‘The crisis in the science of Being has now taken the 
paradoxical appearance of a crisis of Being itself. We must save 
Being. Since natural science has acknowledged its inability to 
account for it rationally, philosophy should take the matter in 
its own hands and resume the search for the foundations of 
Being.”’ (E. Nicol, ‘‘The Return to Metaphysics,” Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, 22, No.1 [1961], 33.) No 
matter what specific features it may have, the Hartmann 
ontology is a motif in the ‘‘metaphysical’”’ tendencies of con- 
temporary bourgeois thinking. (S. Moser, Metaphystk einst 
und jetzt: Kritische Untersuchungen zu Begriff und Ansatz der 
Ontologie [West Berlin, 1958], pp. 61ff.) Arnold Gehlen’s con- 
servative-anthropological conception of society can refer to 
the Hartmann ontology because it is tied to life philosophy 
(A. Gehlen: Die Seele im technischen Zeitalter: Sozialpsycholo- 


gische Probleme in der industriellen Gesellschaft [Hamburg, 


1957], p.117; Studien zur Anthropologie und Soztologie [Neu- 
wied, 1963], pp. 142, 215; Der Mensch: Seine Natur und Stellung 
in dey Welt [I'rankfurt/Main, 1966], pp. 19, 67f.) 


. O. F. Bollnow, Neue Geborgenheit: Das Problem der Uber- 


windung des Existentialismus (Stuttgart, 1960), pp. 42f. 


. Ibid., pp. 18f. 

. Ibid., pp. 145, 176ff. 

. “The existential meaning of hermeneutic history for the self- 
understanding of man ... simply lies in the fact that I rec- 


ognize the past is always ahead of me, and that it affects me 
so strongly that in all my deeds and actions, above all through 
my interpretation of this past, I always stand in the spell of 
this tradition.”’ (W. Schulz, Philosophie in der verdnderten 
Welt, p. 540.) 

Poggeler, Introd., Hermeneutische Philosophie, pp. 9f. 

Wahl, Les philosophies de l’ existence, p. 158. 

Simmel, Hauptprobleme der Philosophie (Leipzig, 1910), pp. 41f. 
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Heidegger, Phinomenologie und Theologie, pp. 39ff. 
Merleau-Ponty, Le visible et l’invistble, p. 219. 

“The fundamental crisis of current consciousness must be 
sought by losing reality and entering into the world of feverish 
fantasy, into that chaotic decaying world in which the som- 
nambulists are at home.... The unreason of technology 
showed up the absurd, the point of present-day irrealism.” 


- (Flam, La philosophe au tournant de notre temps, pp. 172.) 


155. 


156. 


Abbagnano claims: ‘This real indetermination, this fundamen- 
tal questionability is characteristic of all existential actions. 
Existentialism makes it possible to reconcile the problem of 
what a philosopher is with the problem of what we are now.’ 
(N. Abbagnano, Philosophie des menschlichen Konflikts: Eine 
Einfiihrung in den Extstentialismus [Hamburg, 1957], pp. 13, 
25.) 
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faction—that neither of them has denied the influence of ideas 
and super-ego factors. That invalidates the main contrast 
between Marxism and psychoanalysis which I had believed to 
exist.” (Quoted in E. Jones, Life and Work of Sigmund Freud 
(New York, 1957), III, 345.) The self-criticism reflects a dif- 
ference in scientific sincerity and intention between Freud and 
Spengler, Scheler, or Heidegger. 

“For sociology, too, dealing as it does with the behaviour of 
people in society, cannot be anything but applied psychology. 
Strictly speaking there are only two sciences: psychology, 
pure and applied, and natural science.”’ (New Introductory 
Lectures,” p. 179.) 

A. Toynbee, A Study of History, V, VI (London, 1946). 

A. Toynbee, Change and Habit: The Challenge of our Time 
(London, 1966), pp. 14-15. 

A. Toynbee, A Study of History, III (London, 1934), 242-43. 
M. Scheler, Der Bourgeois, Vol. III of Gesammelte Werke 
(Berne, 1955), pp. 343ff. 

Thid., pp. 343 ff. 

“Capitalism is above all xo¢ an economic system of distributing 
goods, but a whole system of life and culture. This system 
emerged from the aims and values of a certain biophysical 
type of human being, 1. e., the bourgeois, and is borne by his 
tradition.”’ (Ibid., p. 382.) 

M. Buber, ‘““Das Problem des Menschen,” in Schriften zur 
Philosophie, Vol. 1 of Werke (Munich, 1962), p. 353. 

“Tor three decades, we have had the feeling of standing at the 
beginning of the biggest crisis of all mankind. ... It is by no 
means the crisis of an economic and social system that is being 
replaced by another which is more or less standing ready to 
take over, but all systems, the old and the new, are equally in 
crisis.’’ (M. Buber, “Pfade in Utopia,” in Werke, I, 993.) 

O. Spengler, Jahre der Entscheidung: Teil 1: Deutschland und 
die weltgeschichtliche Entwicklung (Munich, 1933), p. 100. 
“Thinking in money creates money: that is the secret of the 
world economy” (O. Spengler, Der Untergang des Abendlandes, 
IT, 618). 

Ibid., II, 568. 

The similarities of these views can be seen through ‘“‘the explicit 
or the implicit thesis” that “each of the vast cultural systems 
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is based upon some ‘major premise’ or ‘philosophical presup- 
position’ or ‘prime symbol’ or ‘ultimate value’ which the super- 
system or civilization articulates, develops, and realizes in all 
its main compartments, or parts, in the process of life-career’’ 
(Sorokin, Soctal Philosophies in an Age of Crists, p. 277). 

H. Bergson, ‘‘Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion,”’ 
in Guvres (Paris, 1959), p. 1115. 

Ibid., p. 1323. 

Ibid., p. 1239. 

Ibid., pp. 1238f. 

J. Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy (Boston, 1959), p. vi. 
Ibid., p. xxi. 

Tbid., p. xxv. 

J. Dewey, Freedom and Culture (New York, 1939), pp. 162ff. 
J. Dewey, The Quest for Certainty: A Study of the Relation of 
Knowledge and Action (New York, 1929), p. 231. 

J. Dewey, Problems of Men (New York, 1946), p. 216. 

Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 121. As Dewey wanted 
to maintain contact to the development of science, he upheld, 
in contrast to Bergson, that contemporary science is capable of 
knowing processes. (Ibid., p. xiii.) ‘ 

E. Husserl, ‘“‘Die Krisis der europdischen Wissenschaften und 
die transzendentale Phanomenologie,”’ in Husserliana, 6 (The 
Hague, 1954), p. 10. 

The older Husserl maintained his interest in mathematics and 
formal logic, but discussed the philosophical problems of these 
sciences on the basis of the “‘rationality’’ of phenomenology, 
allegedly overcoming the ‘‘natural attitude.’’ See also E. Hus- 
serl, ‘““Formale und transzendentale Logik: Versuch einer 
Kritik der logischen Vernunft,” in Husserliana, 17 (The Hague, 
1974): E. Husserl, ‘““Die Frage nach dem Ursprung der Geo- 
metrie als intentional-historisches Problem,’’ Revue inter- 
nationale de philosophie, 1, No. 2 (1939), (rpt. in Husserliana, 
Vol. 6, pp. 365ff; E. Husserl, ‘“Grundlegende Untersuchungen 
zum phanomenologischen Ursprung der Raumlichkeit der 
Natur,” in Philosophical Essays in Memory of Edmund Husserl, 
ed. M. Farber (New York, 1968). The supporters of Husserl’s 
phenomenology later extended their work to a philosophical 
substantiation of the social sciences (for example, B. A. 
Schuetz, ‘‘Phenomenology and the Social Sciences,” in Phitlo- 
sophical Essays in Memory of Edmund Husserl) and to the 
philosophical interpretation of contemporary natural sciences 
(for example, La phénoménologie ct les sciences de la nature 
[Brussels, 1965], and A. Gurwitsch, “‘On the Systematic Unity 
of the Sciences,’ in Phdnomenologie heute: Festschrift fiir 
Ludwig Landgrebe, ed. W. Biemel [The Hague, 1972}.) 

Husserl was only indirectly interested in technology, primarily 
in its theoretical aspects. Later phenomenologists—not only 
the existentialists or the Heideggerians, but also the orthodox 
keepers of the Husserl heritage—draw technology directly into 
the concept of the ‘‘world of life’ (Lebenswelt) and the con- 
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ception of science. See H.Blumenberg, “Lebenswelt und 
Technisierung unter Aspekten der Phanomenologie,”’ Filosofia, 
4 (1963), suppl. fasc. 4; E. Fink, ‘‘Zum Selbstverstandnis der 
Wissenschaften,” in Philosophische Perspektiven: Ein Jahrbuch, 
ed. R. Berlinger and E. Fink (Frankfurt/Main, 1971), Vol. IIL. 
E. Troeltsch, ‘“Die Revolution in der Wissenschaft,” in Wert- 
urteisstreit, ed. A.Albert and E. Topitsch. (Darmstadt, 
1971), p. 94, 
Jaspers, Die geistige Situation der Zeit, p. 138. 
Husserl, ‘‘Formale und transzendentale Logik,’ pp. 7f. 
“Scientific progress has not enriched our insight. The world 
has not been made in the least more comprehensible by it, but 
merely more useful. The sciences may contain treasures of 
cognition, yes, in fact they must, as we cannot doubt that the 
validity of their statements is good, no matter how limited. 
But we do not have this cognition, it must first be gained.’ 
(E. Husserl, ‘‘Ideen zu einer reinen Phanomenologie und 
phdnomenologischen Philosophie, 3. Buch,” in Husserliana, 
5 (The Hague, 1952), p. 96.) H. Spiegelberg describes the con- 
nection between Husserl’s philosophy and positivism, from 
the viewpoint of phenomenology, in The issingts aes 
Movement. A Historical Introduction (The Hague, 1960), 
129f, II, 670; see also C. A. von Peurson, Phanomenologie ae 
analytische Philosophie (Stuttgart, 1969). 
E. Fink, Studien zur Phinomenologie: 1930-1939 (The Hague, 
1966), p. 177. 
Husserl, ‘‘Die Krisis der europdischen Wissenschaften,” p. 144. 
“All discoveries and inventions by the specialists move within 
the framework of an insurmountable a priori, which can be 
taken, not from its teachings, but only from phenomenological 
intuition.” (Husserl, ‘“Ideen zu einer reinen Phanomenologie,” 
. 22.) 
Hassel “Die Krisis der europdischen Wissenschaften,” 
pp. 3474.“ ‘Objectivism’ in this sense is the conviction that the 
true in the world and its connection are stateable in true 
statements. ... The objective world does not coincide with 
the true world.”’ (L. Landgrebe, “Die Bedeutung der See 
nologie Husserls fiir die Selbstbesinnung der Gegenwart,” 
Husserl wnd das Denken der Neuzeit [The Hague, 19591, 
p. 217.) 


5. “But as philosophers of this present, we have come into an 


embarrassing, existential contradiction. We cannot give up our 
belief in the possibility of philosophy as a task, in the pos- 
sibility of universal knowledge. We know that this task is our 
calling as serious philosophers. And yet, how to hold fast to 
this belief which only has sense in relation to the one and only, 
and common aim of the philosophy?’ ’ (Husserl, “Die Krisis der 
europdischen Wissenschaften,” p. 15. 

Ibid., p. 466. See also K. Kuypers, ‘ ‘La conception de la philo- 
sophie comme science rigoureuse et les fondements des sciences 
chez Husserl,”’ in Husserl: Colloque al’ Abbaye 1957 (Paris, 1959) 
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Husserl, ‘‘Die Krisis der europaischen Wissenschaften,” p. 1. 
See also Husserl, ‘“‘Ideen zu einer reinen Phanomenologie,”’ pp. 
138f. 
G. Brand, “Zur mythologischen Rationalitat der Praxis,” in 
Phdanomenologie heute. 
Husserl, “‘Die Krisis der europaischen Wissenschaften,” 
pp. 140, 142. See also E. Husserl, ‘“Zur Phanomenologie der 
Intersubjektivitat: Texte aus dem Nachlass, Teil 3,” in Hus- 
serliana, 15 (The Hague, 1973), pp. 378f. 
Jaspers, Die geistige Situation der Zeit, pp. 144, 198. 
In this context, even the atheistic versions of existentialism 
tend in the direction of a religious salvation. Existentialism, 
“whether Christian or atheist, is the return of the religious to 
a world that tried to realize itself in the purely practical.” 
(E. Mounier, Istroduction aux existentialismes [Paris, 1971}, 
. 188.) 
Mt. Heidegger, Was hetsst Denken? (Tiibingen, 1954), p. 11. 
Ibid., p. 12. This hope and expectation are of a theological 
nature. The religious content of his philosophy, once covered 
up with the semblence of atheism, the older Heidegger expressed 
in a discussion published posthumously: ‘‘Philosophy will not 
be able to make any direct changes in the present condition of 
the world. This applies not only to philosophy but to all merely 
human meditation and thought. Only a God can save us. Our 
last hope is to prepare, in thinking and writing, for the ap- 
pearance of God or for the absence of God in the decline; that 
we will decline in the face of the absent God.’’ (Der Spicgel, 
No. 23, 1976, p. 209.) 
R. Bendix, Max Weber, in International Encyclopedia of the 
Soctal Sciences, ed. D. L. Sills, vol. 16, p. 500. 
Here, certain bourgeois needs in monopoly-capital develop- 
ment appear in the mirror of concepts of capitalist “ration- 
ality’’ and universal bureaucratization. Max Weber’s is not a 
scientific view, either of the economic essence of the monopo- 
lies, nor of the tendency for monopolies and state to interweave. 
“The objecitve validity of all empirical knowledge is based solely 
on the given reality being ordered into categories which in a 
specific sense are subjective’ (M. Weber, Gesammelte Aufsdatze 
zur Wessenschaftslehve (Tiibingen, 1922], pp. 212f). On the con- 
nection between Max Weber’s views and those of neo-Kantian- 
ism, see E. Baumgarten’s comments in: Max Weber: Werk und 
Person, ed. E. Baumgarten (Tiibingen, 1964), pp. 3911. 
Weber, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Wissenschaftslehre, p. 166. 
Ibid., p. 415. 
Ibid., p. 190. The concept of “ideal type,’ directed against 
Marxism and in particular against the Marxist category of 
social law, is at the same time the starting point for a reinter- 
pretation of Marxism: Max Weber claims that “‘of course, all 
specially Marxist ‘laws’ and development constructions— 
insofar as they are theoretically without error—have a character 
of the ideal type.”’ (Ibid., p. 205.) 
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Ibid., p. 404. ‘In order to be able to causally classify empirical 
processes, we need the construction of rational, empirical- 
technical or also logical ‘utopias’ which answer the question: 
what a state of affairs, be it an external connection of action or 
perhaps a thought-structure (e.g., a philosophical system), 
would (or actually does) look like where absolutely rational, 
empirical, and logical ‘correctness’ and consistency exist.’ 
(M. Weber, “‘Gutachten zur Werturteilsdiskussion im Aus- 
schuss des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik,” in Max Weber: Werk wnd 
Person, p. 136.) 

Weber, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Wissenschaftslehre, p. 127. 
“Concretely, we want something either “for its own sake’ or as 
a means to serve an end. The question of the suitability of the 
means for a given purpose is definitely accessible to scientific 
knowledge. As we are capable (within the limits of our knowl- 
edge) of a valid decision as to which means are suitable or 
unsuitable for a specific purpose, we can also calculate the 
chances of achieving a certain end with the means at our dis- 
posal and can then indirectly, on the basis of the given histo- 
rical situation, see the purpose as practical and sensible, or, 
depending on the situation, criticize it’’ (ibid., p. 149). See also 
Weber, “Gutachten zur Werturtelladiskussion.” p. 113. 


; Weber, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Wissenschaftslehre, p. 129. 

. Ibid., pp. 150ff. 

. Ibid., p. 154. 

. Ibid., p. 132. 

. Ibid., p. 553. 

. Ibid., pp. 522. Since then, it has become commonplace to 


contrast the “model of rational economy” with the alleged 
reality of the “irrational human being”’ in capitalism. ‘‘One 
assumes a rationally thinking human being, whereas the real 
human being is irrational, illusionary and tortured by instincts 
and fears. From the market value a fictitious subjective value 
is derived in order to interpret the market metaphysically and 
ethically.”’ (E. Bohler, ““Die Quellen der Mythenbildung in der 
Wirtschaftspolitik,” Newe Zurcher Zeitung, 5 Apr. 1972.) 
“From the viewpoint of instrumental rationality, however, value 
rationality is always irrational, and what is more, the more the 
value is oriented by the action and is heightened to an absolute 
value, simply because the outcome of action is taken less into 
consideration, then the more alone its se/f-value (pure mind, 
beauty, absolute goodness, absolute duty) becomes the pur- 
pose.” (M. Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft: Grundriss ver- 
da Soztologie, ed. J. Winckelmann, I [Cologne, 1964], 
18. 
ML. Weber, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Soztologie und Soztalpolttik 
(Tiibingen, 1924), p. 419. 
M. Weber, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Wissenschaftslehre, pp. 549. 
Tbid., p. 540. 
Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, pp. 43ff., p. 257. See also 
Weber, Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Wissenschaftslehre, pp. 497 ff. 
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Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, p. 77. 

U. Vogel, “Einige Uberlegungen zum Begriff der Rationalitat 
bei Max Weber,” Kélner Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie und Sozial- 
psychologie, No. 3 (1973), 544 ff. 

M. Weber, Gesammelte politische Schriften (Tiibingen, 1958), 
pp. 310f. 

Marx, Capital, I, 528. 

Weber thinks that ‘‘there is no way of getting rid of socialist 
conviction and socialist hopes. The labor force will always 
become socialist in some sense or another. The only question 
is whether this socialism will be such that it . . . will be bearable 
from the viewpoint of state interests.’’ (Weber, Gesammelte 
Aufsdtze zur Soztologie und Sozialpolitik, p. 517.) 

Weber, Gesammelte politische Schriften, p. 239. 

Ibid., pp. 319ff., 540f. Lipset derives the ‘‘postulate’’ from 
Weber and Michels that ‘‘the central problem of modern 
politics is not capitalism or socialism but the relationship 
between bureaucracy and democracy.” (Lipset, ‘‘Political 
Sociology,’ p. 89.) 

Weber, Gesammelie Aufsdtze zur Wissenschaftslehre, p. 554. 
Weber, Gesammelte politische Schriften, p. 320. ° 
Ibid., pp. 547f. 

K. Lowith, “Max Weber und Karl Marx,” in Seminar: Religion 
und gesellschaftliche Entwicklung: Studien zur Protestantismus- 
Kapitalismus—These Max Webers, ed. C. Seyfarth und W. M. 
Sprondel (Frankfurt/Main, 1973), pp. 19f. See also: T. Par- 
sons, The Structure of Social Action (New York, 1937); A. Bos- 
koff, ‘“From Social Thought to Social Theory,” in Modern 
Sociological Theory in Continuity and Change, ed. H. Becker 
and A. Boskoff (New York, 1957); Verhandlungen des 15. Deut- 
schen Soztologentages: Max Webcr und die Soziologie heute, ed. 
O. Stammer (Tiibingen, 1965). 

“In fact Weber represents the great crisis of the liberal in- 
tellect.” (A. MacIntyre, ‘‘Beyond Max Weber?” New Statesman, 
3 Feb. 1961, p. 181). On the affinity of Max Weber’s and 
Tocqueville’s social views, see Nisbet, The Sociological Tradi- 
tion, pp. 264 ff. 


. The old liberal conception may also be reproduced and linked 


to a certain opposition, to a bourgeois or petty-bourgeois criti- 
que of economic and political phenomena in monopoly cap- 
italism. 


. Weber, Gesammelte politische Schriften, p. 318. 
. W. Wilson, The New Freedom: A Call for the Emancipation of 


the Generous Energies of a People (New York, 1914), p. 6. 


. ‘Therefore the big trusts, the big combinations, are the most 


wasteful, the most uneconomical, and, after they pass a certain 
size, the most inefficient, way of conducting the industries of 
this country.”’ (Ibid., p. 179.) 

The New Deal was not a fundamental social upheaval as pro- 
claimed, but a new stage in state-monopoly regulation. The 
later derivatives of Wilson’s ‘‘new freedom’’—Kennedy’s 
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“new trontiers’’ and Johnson’s “great society’’—were merely 
ad hoc decorations of each new administration. 

V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, 18 (Moscow, 1963), 402. 

“Wilson was the idol of philistines and pacifists like Keynes 
and a number of heroes of the Second International (and even 
of the ‘Two-and-a-Half’ International), who exalted the ‘Four- 
teen Points’ and even wrote ‘learned’ books about the ‘roots’ of 
Wilson’s policy; they hoped that Wilson would save ‘social peace,’ 
reconcile exploiters and exploited, and bring about social 
reforms .... The masses of the workers now see more clearly 
than ever, from their own experience—and the learned pedants 
could see it just by reading Keynes’s book—that the ‘roots’ of 
Wilson’s policy lay in sanctimonious piffle, petty-bourgeois 
phrase-mongering, and an utter inability to understand the 
class struggle.” (V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, 31 [Moscow, 
1966], 223.) 

Wilson, The New Freedom, pp. 3-4. 

“‘The employer is generally, in our day, ... not an individual, 
but a powerful group; and yet the workingman when dealing 
with his employer is still, under our existing law, an individual. 
Why is it that we have a labor question at all? It is for the 
simple and very sufficient reason that the laboring man and 
the employer are not intimate associates now as they used to 
be in the past” (Wilson, The New Freedom, p. 8). 

Ibid., p. 30. 

“This sphere that we are deserting, within whose boundaries 
the sale and purchase of labour-power goes on, is in fact a very 
Eden of the innate rights of man. There alone rule Freedom, 
Equality, Property and Bentham. Freedom, because buyer and 
seller of a commodity, say of labour-power, are constrained 
only by their own free will. They contract as free agents, and 
the agreement they come to, is but the form in which they 
give legal expression to their common will. Equality, because 
each enters into relation with the other, as with a simple owner 
of commodities, and they exchange equivalent for equivalent. 
Property, because each disposes only of what is his own. And 
Bentham, because each looks only to himself. 

“The only force that brings them together and puts them in 
relation with each other, is the selfishness, the gain and the 
private interests of each. Each looks to himself only, and no 
one troubles himself about the rest, and just because they do 
so, do they all, in accordance with the pre-established harmony 
of things, or under the auspices of an all-shrewd providence, 
work together to their mutual advantage, for the common 
weal and in the interest of all.’’ (Karl Marx, Capital, I, 1972.) 

J. S. Mill, On Liberty (London, 1945). 

Wilson, The New Freedom, pp. 283ff. 

E. Varga, Ocherki po problemam politekonomit kapitalisma 
(Moscow, 1964), pp. 31 ff. 

V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, 28 (Moscow, 1965), 189. 

It is “‘the conflict between the ideas of Wilson and those of 
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Lenin concerning the ways in which societies should be or- 
ganized and should deal with each other’’ which is topical 
today, too, in Eastern Europe. (R. F. Byrnes, ‘Russia in 
Eastern Europe: Hegemony Without Security,” Foreign 
Affairs, 49 [1971], 697.) 
W. Wilson, ‘““The Road Away from Revolution,” in The 
Wilson Reader, ed. F. Farmer (New York, 1956), p. 224. 

M. Keynes, The Economic Consequences of the Peace (New 
York, 1920), pp. 37 ff. 

‘Just as Keynes’s ‘trilogy’ is bound together by a common 
concern with the problem of unemployment, so it is bound by 
a common lack of concern with the problem of economic 
growth.” (D. Patinkin, ‘The Collected Writings of John 
Maynard Keynes: From the Tract to the General Theory,” 
The Economic Journal, 85, No. 338 [June, 1975].) 

Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money, pp. 379f. 

B. B. Seligman, Main Currents in Modern Economics. Econom- 
ac Thought Since 1870 (Glencoe, Ill., 1963), pp. 745-6. 

W. Z. Foster, ‘“The Two Major Variants of Keynesism,’ in 
Keynesian Economics. A Symposium, ed. V. B. Syngh (Delhi, 
1956), pp. 136—7. Foster also dispelled the illusion that the 
Keynesians were always and everywhere supporters of political 
liberalism: Keynesianism had a strong influence not only on 
the liberal Roosevelt, the right-wing Social Democratic and 
trade union leaders, but also on the managers of German 
fascist economic policy. 

Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money, p. 381. 

For a Marxist-Leninist critique of Keynesianism, see I. G. 
Blyumin, Kritika burzhuaznot politicheskou ekonomit, (Moscow, 
1962), II, 72, 208; Varga, Ocherki po problemam politekonomit 
kapitalisma, p. 329. 

The philosophically more conscious and more radically subjec- 
tivist Hayek remained far behind Keynes in economic per- 
formance and effect. Hayek’s extreme individualist subjec- 
tivism represented a nominalism (e.g. TF. A. Hayek, The 
Counter-revolution of Science [Glencoe/Ill., 1952], pp. 29) 
which, in the last analysis, made the possibility of any theo- 
retical economy questionable. Hayek noted the continuity of 
the crisis process: “We are certainly as far from capitalism in 
its pure form as we are from any system of central planning. 
The world of today is just interventionist chaos.” (Collectivist 
Economic Planning, ed. F.A.von Hayek [London, 1935], 
pp. 23—24.) 

“Therefore, all economic categories are other and different 
names for always the same relationship, and this gross inability 
to grasp the real differences is then supposed to represent pure 
common sense as such.” (Marx, Grundrisse der Krittk der 

Politischen Okonomie, p. 161.) 
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Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money, p. 43. 

Ibid., p. 380. 

“Today the inner voice demands that the myth of blood and 
the myth of the soul, race and the Ego, nation and personality, 
blood and honor, that they alone and only alone uncompromis- 
ingly bear and determine the whole of life.” (A. Rosenberg, Der 
Mythus des XX. Jahrhunderts: Eine Wertung der seelisch- 
geistigen Gestaltenkampfe unserer Zeit [Munich, 1935], p. 699.) 
K. Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction: 
Studies in Modern Social Structure (London, 1960), p. 13. 
Ibid., p. 43. 

K. Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time (London, 1945), pp. 1ff. 
Ibid., pp. 102f. 

K. Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction, 
p. 264. 

Ibid., p. 364. 

Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time, p. 7. 

“People who have never heard of Mannheim, far less read him, 
are moved by ideas which he advanced about social planning and 
a society which was at once democratic, critically conscious of 
its goals, and planned in a considerable detail. Such a society 
would, of course, involve a reconstruction of the human 
character itself. Will, intelligence and emotion could be mobil- 
ized to this end by the correct working of educational and 
religious institutions. ... Such positions do not lead men to 
tyranny, at least not directly. They do help them to produce a 
society not unlike that of Britain today.... Mannheim’s 
theses . . . are, contradictions included, part of the conventional 


wisdom of our age.”’ (The Economist [March 15, 1975], p. 124.) 


Mannheim, Man and Soctety in an Age of Reconstruction, p. 267. 
Popper writes about Mannheim: ‘But since his idea of ‘plan- 
ning’ is emphatically collectivistic and holistic, J am convinced 
that it must lead to tyranny, and not to freedom; and, indeed, 
Mannheim’s ‘freedom’ is the offspring: of Hegel’s.’’ (Popper, 
The Open Society and Its Enemies, p. 684.) But Mannheim is 
“collectivistic’” and “‘holistic’” only from the viewpoint of 
Popper’s extreme individualism and nominalism; Mannheim’s 
concept of freedom is indeed very far from Hegel’s dialectical 
concept of it. 

“The Poverty and The Open Society were my war effort. I 
thought that freedom might become a central problem again, 
especially under the renewed influence of Marxism and the 
idea of large-scale ‘planning’ (or ‘dirigism’).’’ (Popper, Intel- 
lectual Autobtography, p. 91.) 

Popper obviously tends towards Hayek’s economic views, but 
shows more understanding for state-monopoly regulation, for 
“Gnterventionalism” than Hayek. Therefore, the influence of 
critical rationalism can be brought into harmony with the 
effects of Keynesianism. 

Popper, Intellectual Autobiography, p.91. Both of Popper’s 
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See also A. Toynbee, Mankind and Mother Earth: A Narrative 
History of the World (New York, 1976), pp. 595f. 

“Futurology is in reality at present still more the economic and 
technological long-term planning of military and industrial 
strategies with the aim of stabilizing the dominating systems. 
This establishment futurology is the late-bourgeois counterpart 
to the world-changing theory of Marxism which is orientated 
from the beginning toward a social and democratic future and 
whose political economy is not directed at maximum profits, 
but at true human needs.” (D. Pforte and O. Schwencke, An- 
sichten einer kiinftigen Futurologie. Zukunftsforschung in der 
zwetten Phase, ed. D. Pforte and O. Schwencke (Munich, 1973). 
J. A. Tobinson, ‘‘Crisis,” in: International Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, ITI, 513. 

W.-D. Narr, “Zur Genesis und Funktion von Krisen — einige 
systemanalytische Marginalien,” in Herrschaft und Krise. Bet- 
trdge zur polittkwissenschaftlichen Krisenforschung, ed. M. Ja- 
nicke (Opladen, 1973), p. 224. 

M. Janicke, “‘Krisenbewusstsein und Krisenforschung,” in 
Herrschaft und Krise, p. 10. 

See R. Léwenthal, Discussion, in Herrschaft und Krise, p. 40; 
R. Lowenthal, Neues Muittelalter oder anomische Kulturkrise, 
p- 803; and K. Sontheimer, Das Elend unserer Intellcektuellen. 


‘Linke Theorie in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland (Hamburg, 


1976). 

Jj. Habermas, Zur Rekonstrukiton des historischen Materialis- 
mus (Frankfurt/Main, 1976); and his “Antwort,” in Legztd- 
mationsprobleme politischer Systeme, ed. P. G. Kielmansegg, 
Politische Vierteljahresschrift: Sonderheft, 7 (1976). 


. According to Helmut Klages, “‘we must conclude from the 


existing reactions of anomy and unrest, however, that the 
human identity situation in the Western democratic industrial 
societies is problematic, and that people do not succeed in 
sufficiently achieving the dynamic equilibrium that are 
prescribed for them by the living conditions in these societies.” 
(Klages, Die wnruhige Gesellschaft, p. 99.) Conservative criti- 
cism of Habermas’s crisis view also shows up the compatibility 
of idealism and the harmlessness of the critique of capitalism 
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in his conception: “Also under Habermas’s influence, such a 
conflict is transposed into an ethical, individual sphere... . 
The crisis can be finally avoided only by directing the decision 
for universal truth.’”’ (O. Rammstedt, ‘Zum Legitimations- 
verlust von Legitimitat,” in Legitimationsprobleme politischer 
Systeme, p. 117.) 

The crisis concept of K. W. Deutsch is particularly formal, 
ahistorical, and abstract; see his “‘Zum Verstandnis von Krisen 
und politischen Revolutionen,”’ in Herrschaft und Krise. 

K. Marx, “British Commerce and Finance,” in K. Marx and 
I’. Engels, Collected Works, 16 (Moscow, 1980), 34. 

H. Elsenhans and M. Janicke, Foreword, Innere Systemkrisen 
der Gegenwart: Ein Studienbuch zur Zeitgeschichte, ed. H. Elsen- 
hans and M. Janicke (Reinbek bei Hamburg, 1975), p. 7. 

Thus Janicke limits “acute political crisis of the system’’ to the 
periphery of capitalism (M. Janicke, Krisenbegriff und Krisen- 
forschung, p. 18) 

See D. Bell, ‘‘The Post-Industrial Society: The Evolution of 
an Idea,’”’ Survey, 17, No. 2/79/1971, 104ff.; D. Bell, ‘“‘The 
Post-Industrial Society—Expectations for the 1970s and 
1980s,” in The Future of the Corporation; D. Bell, The Coming 
of Post-Industrial Society: A Venture of Social Forecasting 
(New York, 1973), pp. 37,52. ‘Altogether fifteen different 
meanings of the prefix ‘post’ have been counted. They all in- 
dicate nothing more than the common conviction that we are 
living in a time of transition. Only, what the posttransitional 
period will look like, on this there is no agreement.” (P. Noack, 
““Zwischen Vogelflug und Zukunftsforschung: Uber die Gren- 
zen sozialwissenschaftlicher Prognosen,” I‘rankfurter Alige- 
meine Zettung, 27 Dec. 1975.) 

Bell also points to this continuity in The Coming of Post- 
Industrial Soctety, p. 37. 

See Z. Brzezinski, Between Two Ages: America’s Role in the 
Technotronic Eva (New York, 1970), pp. 9ff.; D. Bell, ‘‘Post- 
Industrial Society: Technocracy and Politics,’’ Survey, 16, 
No. 1/78/1971, 4ff.; Bell, The Coming of Post-Industrial 
Society, pp. 13ff., 113 ff. 

For a Marxist critique of the theory of post-industrial society, 
see also H. Lumer, ‘‘On Post-Industrial Society,’’ Political 
Affaivs, No. 1/1973. N. Gauzner, ““New Phenomena in Con- 
temporary Capitalism and the Concepts of Post-Industrial- 
ism,” in Mirovaya ekonomika i meshdunarodnie otnosheniya, 
No. 1/1975 (in Russian). 

Heilbroner argues against this aspect of the post-industrial 
society theory in The Decline of Western Civilization, pp. 60ff. 
For a non-Marxist critique of ‘‘the post-industrial myth,” see 
J. Bellini, “‘The Economics of Decline,” in Futures, vol. 8, 
No. 1 (1976), pp. 5. ‘‘‘Post-industrial society’ turns out to be 
another name for the American military economy.” (J. Floud, 
“A Critique of Bell,’’ Survey, 16, No. 1/78/1971, 35.) Neverthe- 
less, bourgeois social theory has considered Bell’s book The 
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Coming of Post-Industrial Society “the best single analysis of 
where we are now” (The Economist, 3 Apr. 1976, p. 138). 
According to Brzezinski, the U.S.A. is “‘the world’s social 
laboratory,’ and ‘‘the world’s first post-industrial society” 
(Between Two Ages, pp. 196f). This view is linked to U.S. 
hegemony claims, which Brzezinski also maintained into the 
late seventies (“America in a Hostile World,” Foreign Policy, 
No. 23 [1976]). Kahn’s latest technicist wish for the future 
advocates America’s leading role during the transition to the 
post-industrial society. (See H. Kahn, W. Brown, and L. Mar- 
tel, The Next 2000 Years, p.8.) While Bell also sees the 
“‘American phenomenon’’—the post-industrial society—as ex- 
emplary (see his statements in Le onde, 7 Jan. 1975), recently 
he has been sceptical, even pessimistic about ‘American 
exceptionalism” and the future of the U.S.A.’s political and 
economic dominating position. (The Cultural Contradictions of 
Capitalism [New York, 1976], pp. 216ff.) 


. In 1973, Bell ignored the difficulties of Keynesianism (The 


Coming of Post-Industrial Society, p. 23), whereas later, when 
depicting the crisis of Keynesianism, he linked the crisis of 
liberalism with the failure of Keynesianism. (The Cultural 
Contradictions of Capitalism, pp. 202f.) 


. Brzezinski, Between Two Ages, p. 241. 

. Bell, The Coming of Post-Industrial Society, pp. 29f. 

. Ibid., pp. 482f. 

. Brzezinski, Between Two Ages, pp. 13, 18. 

. Ibid., p. 309. 

. Bell, Lhe Coming of Post-Industrial Society, p. 477. This per- 


mits the theory of post-industrial society to make room for 
neoromantic subjectivism and the anarchist cult of the Ego 
among the New Left in its picture of crisis. (While the strivings 
of the New Left, the actions of intellectuals and youth were 
in the foreground of Brzezinski’s book, in Bell’s they already 
play a secondary role.) Theodore Roszak, among New Left 
theoreticians, accepts the idea of a post-industrial society in a 
“critical’’ form directed almost exclusively against all scientific 
thought and objective attitudes; this exalted mysticism seems 
related to the most conservative “‘culture criticism.’ (See 
Where the Wasteland Ends: Politics and Transcendence in Post- 
industrial Society [London, 1973].) For a different New Left 
version of the post-industrial-society theory, see A. Touraine, 
The Post-Industrial Society, Tomorrow’s Social History: Clas- 
ses, Conflicts and Culture in a Programmed Society (New York, 
1971). See also A. Touraine, ‘‘Krise oder Mutation?’ in 
A. Touraine, et. al., Jenseits der Krise: Wider das politische 
Defizit der Okologie [Frankfurt/Main, 1976], p. 21.) 

Bell, The Coming of Post-Industrial Soctety, p. 344. 

Ibid., p. 365. 

Ibid., p. 279. 

Tbid., p. 488. 

Bell, The Cultural Contradictions of Capitalism, pp. 247ff. 
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Ibid., p. 14. 
This thought was already present in the earlier Bell conception 


of the post-industrial society. (See The Coming of Post-In- 
dustrial Society, p. 488.) 


. Bell, The Cultural Contradictions of Capitalism, pp. 149, 154. 
. D. Bell, ‘““Toward the Great Instauration: Reflections on 


Culture and Religion in a Postindustrial Age,’’ Social Research, 
42, No. 3 (1975), pp. 412. 


. See Bell, The Cultural Contradictions of Capitalism, pp. 86, 119. 
. Brzezinski, Between Two Ages, p. xiii. 
. Ibid., pp. 117f. 


. In the late 1960s Bell stated that the old ideologies of the West 


were exhausted, and their spiritual and political untenability 
had become obvious” (D. Bell, ‘“Die nachindustrielle Gesell- 
schaft,”’ in Das 198. Jahrzehnt, p. 363). 


. Bell, The Coming of Post-Industrial Society, p. 480. 
. Bell, The Cultural Contradictions of Capitalism, pp. 76, 250. 
. S.M. Lipset, ‘Ideology and No End: The Controversy Till 


Now,” Encounter, 39, No.6 (1972), 19. See also Decline of 
Ideology? ed. M. Rejai (Chicago, 1971). —- 


. “Not so very long ago Raymond Aron, Daniel Bell and Sey- 


mour Martin Lipset, among others, were confidently predicting 
the decline of ideological fervour in the Western industrialised 
countries.... The fact was, of course, that this itself was an 
ideology; a tacit one, no doubt, but one, nevertheless, that 
rationalised and supported the existing system’’ (The Times 
Literary Supplement, 5 May 1972). 

E. Shils, ‘Ideology: The Concept and Function of Ideology,” 
in International Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, VII, 75. On 
the necessity for a new ideology and the new necessity for 
an ideology for present-day capitalist apology in the U.S.A., 


see, e.g., G.C. Lodge, The New American Ideology (New 
York, 1976). 


. See‘comments on “‘reideologization,”’ and the ‘‘comeback”’ of 


Marxism, in Neue Zurcher Zeitung, 3 May 1970. 


. A. Toynbee, Surviving the Future, p. 43. ‘‘Mankind has reached 


a stage of evolution in which reflection and information on its 
final aims are necessary for survival’’ (Fourastié, Le long 
chemin des hommes, p. 205). 


. Steinbuch, Die humane Gesellschaft, p. 34. 
. Rohrmoser, Die Herausforderung der Radikalen, pp. 35f. On 


the need of the conservatives for ‘“‘concepts and aims’’ that 
“make visible not only the direction of politics, but also in- 
fluence people’s attitudes and must solve the “‘growing orien- 
tation crisis,” see R. von Weizsacker, Die Krise als Chance 
(Stuttgart, 1975). 

See H. Grebing, ‘““Was ist vom Anspruch der Neo-Konserva- 
tiven auf eine neue Theorie geblieben?’’ Die Neue Gesellschaft, 
No. 1 (1976), p. 23. 


. Forrester complains that ‘‘political vision seldom extends 


beyond the next election and business seldom looks beyond a 
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five-to-10-year cycle’ (U.S. News and World Report, 3 Nov, 
1975, p. 88). 
J. Reston, ‘“‘Looking at the Past and to the Future,” Inéer- 
national Herald Tribune, 29—30 Nov. 1975. 
Amitai Etzioni openly advocates eclectics in social theory; he 
wants ‘‘a combination of enlightenment, voluntarism, and 
concern with value and an analysis of power.”’ (Soczal Problems 
[Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1976], pp. 170f.). 
“The search for an ‘ideology’ is definitely a compliment for the 
happy possessors of one.... But Western politicians do not 
need to go out in search of an ideology’ (N. Benckiser, ‘““Was 
ist Ideologie?’’ Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 19 July 1975.) 
Brzezinski, Between Two Ages, p. 270. 
In view of this need, critical rationalism sees itself either as a 
universal philosophy, as in the older Popper and in particular 
in Hans Albert, or it renounces its claim to universality and 
exclusivity, striving for a pragmatically characterized new 
“reunification of philosophy,” as in Hans Lenk. In the former 
case, critical rationalism pays for its claim to universality by 
exposing its own antinomies, and in the second case it con- 
siders itself empty of content or gives its own content up. 
“Critical rationalism seems more a collection of methodical 
instructions, it is not yet a philosophy with content: its metho- 
dical skeleton must first be covered with philosophical ‘flesh’ ; 
reduced to a method, to a formal procedure of critique, philos- 
ophy would be too much emaciated”’ (H. Lenk, Pragmatische 
Philosophie: Pladoyers und Beispiele fiir eine praxisnahe 
Philosophie und Wissenschaftstheorie (Hamburg, 1975], 
p. 311). 
In the midseventies, Hochkeppel asserted “the breaking down 
of ‘the’ philosophy into at least two fundamental, completely 
unrelated and contrasting philosophemes or cultures of 
thought.... The colorful spectrum of philosophy in the 
seventies could not cover up the fact that contemporary philos- 
ophy is divided at its roots into two parts which cannot be 
fused. Two cultures of thought, as is now shown, oppose each 
other more unrelated than ever.” (Mythos Philosophie, pp. 
69f.) 
“The need for philosophy in the . . . characteristic as the art of 
drafting and the reorganization of orientation systems inevi- 
tably grows in such orientation crises, and that, indeed, is 
observable on a world-wide scale.’’ (H. Liibbe, “‘Philosophische 
Str6mungen im 20. Jahrhundert | — Thre Urspriinge und die ge- 
sellschaftlichen Entwicklungen,” in Die provozierte Gesell- 
schaft: Vortrage eimes gesellschaftswissenschafilichen Seminars 
in Krefeld, ed. Verein Deutscher Eisenhiittenleute, Wirtschafts- 
vereinigung Ejisen- und Stahlindustrie [Diisseldorf, 1974], 
.11. 
“The naivety of philosophy appears to be that it considers 
itself a therapy for the crisis..., while it is, itself, nothing 
more than a symptom of crisis” (R. Spaemann, Philosophie 
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als institutionalisierte Naivitat, in Philosophie — Gesellschaft — 
Planung, ed. H.M. Baumgartner, O. Héffe, and C. Wild 
[Munich, 1974], p.-97.) 


Chapter Six: Dialectical Materialism versus Philosophical 
Crisis Consciousness 


1. See, e.g., E. Topitsch, Vom Ursprung und Ende der Meta- 
phystk. Eine Studie zur Weltanschauungskritik (Vienna, 1958) ; 
E. Topitsch, ‘‘Marx zwischen Mythos und Wissenschaft,” in 
Marxismus ernst genommen, ed. G. Szczesny (Reinbek bei 
Hamburg, 1975). For a Marxist critique of Topitsch’s views see 
J. Kahl, Positivismus als Konservatismus: Eine philosophische 
Studie. zu Struktur und Funktion der positivistischen Denkweise 
am Beispiel Ernst Topitsch (Cologne, 1976). 

2. Heidegger, Zur Sache des Denkens, p. 63. 

3. ‘The crisis of Marxism... cannot be separated from the 
crisis of the modern world, and it leads to the crisis of tomor- 

row’s world history,” states Kostas Axelos from his Heideg- 

gerian viewpoint (Vers la pensée planétaire. Le devenir-pensée 
-du monde et le deventr-monde de la pensée [Paris, 1977], p. 210). 

4. The need to polemicize against neo-Kantianism and positivism 
influenced Lenin’s philosophical work when he emphasized the 
epistemological questions; this work developed ‘“‘at a time 
when bourgeois philosophy was specializing particularly in 
epistemology, and, having assimilated in a one-sided and muti- 
lated form certain of the component parts of dialectics (relativ- 
ism, for instance), was directing its attention chiefly to a de- 
fence or restoration of idealism below and not of idealism 
above.” (Lenin, Materialism and Empirio-criticism, in Collected 
Works, vol. 14, pp. 329-30.) 

5. The assumption of a theoretical crisis of Marxism in the usual 
sense means also assuming that the content of Marxism does 
not correspond to the course of social changes and of cognition, 
that Marxism in general, or in its present condition, is incapable 
of seeing the motion taking place in reality and that Marxism 
has been stagnating for decades. The thesis of this crisis is that 
the fundamental content of Marxism has lost its validity. This 
thesis is repeated now and then in bourgeois ideology (and in 
the various versions of revisionism). Lenin criticized precisely 
this view. He saw the task as a unity of preserving and develop- 
ing Marxism. Lenin also spoke of a crisis of Marxism, but in 
another sense: he meant the theoretical crisis situations in the 
Marxist working-class movement. These crisis situations, 
however, do not arise through a discrepancy between the 
scientific content of Marxism and reality, not because Marxist 
theory fails, but because its fundamental tenets are ignored, 
or because it is treated in a pragmatic or doctrinaire manner, 
which can lead to its being discredited. These crisis situations 
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do not appear because Marxism becomes objectively question- 
able, but because the objective and developing truth of 
Marxism is subjectively questioned in theory and practice (and 
this questioning is often formulated in Marxist terminology), 
and in such a way and to such an extent that it damages the 
intellectual physiognomy—and thus also political shaping—of 
the revolutionary working-class movement. For Lenin, this 
meant the necessity to struggle for Marxism. As a reflection of 
the “‘astonishingly abrupt change in the conditions of social 
life’ after 1905 occurred ‘‘profound disintegration and disunity, 
in every manner of vacillation, in short, in a very serious 
internal crisis of Marxism. Resolute resistance to this dis- 
integration, a resolute and persistent struggle to uphold the 
fundamentals of Marxism, was again placed on the order of the 
day.’ Such crisis situations also arise in later stages in the 
development of social relations and in the development of the 
working-class movement, where various factors enhance the 
temptation of pragmatism or the attractiveness of right or 
“Jeft’’ opportunism. For the recurrences of such crises in the 
working-class movement, for versions reproduced in varying 
forms and with modified content, Lenin’s statement is Still 
valid: ‘“‘The questions raised by this crisis cannot be brushed 
aside. Nothing can be more pernicious or unprincipled than 
attempts to dismiss them by phrasemongering. Nothing is more 
important than to rally all Marxists who have realised the 
profundity of the crisis and the necessity of combatting it, for 
defence of the theoretical basis of Marxism and its fundamental 
propositions, that are being distorted from diametrically op- 
posite sides by the spread of bourgeois influence to the various 
““fellow-travellers’’ of Marxism.’’ (Collected Works, vol. 17, 
pp. 42, 43-44.) 

. H. Lefebvre, Le mantfeste différentialiste (Paris, 1970), pp. 16f. 

. Ibid., pp. 17f. sd 

. Karl Marx, Grundrisse der Krituk dev Politischen Okonomie 
(Rohentwurf), p. 635. Marx discovered that “‘the bourgeois 
mode of production contains within itself a barrier to the free 
development of the productive forces, a barrier which comes to 
the surface in crisis and, in particular, in over-production—the 
basic phenomenon in crisis.’’ (Karl Marx, Theories of Surplus- 
Value, Part II [Moscow, 1968], p. 528.) 

. On Marxist theory and on the history of the crises of over- 
production, see L.A. Mendelsson, Teoriya 1 tstortya ekono- 
micheskikh krizisov 7 tsiklov, 3 vols. (Moscow 1959-1964). For 
an analysis of the cyclical economic crises in the age of the 
general crisis of capitalism, see E. Varga, Nachalo obshchego 
krizisa kapitalizma, in Izbrannye proizvedeniya (Moscow, 1974) 
and Ekonomicheskte krizisy in Izbrannye provzvedentya (Moscow, 
1974). 

F eee Grundrisse der Kritik der Politischen Okonomie (Roh- 
entwurf), p. 636. 

. Lenin, Collected Works, 27 (Moscow, 1965), 499. 
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Karl Marx, Capital, I, 715. 

Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The German Idcology (Mos- 
cow, 1976), p. 617. 

The oppressive mental, moral and social-psychic crisis does 
not exist merely as a figment of imagination in decadent philos- 
ophy; on the contrary, the attraction of this decadent philos- 
ophy—and its fictions with their real origins—arise, among 
other things, from the mental, moral and social-psychic crisis, 
conditioned by the pervasive power of the medium of thinking 
and acting. Thomas Mann describes this condition in The 
Magic Mountain. “The individual may strive for personal 
aims, purposes, hopes, prospects from which he takes the 
strength for great effort and activity; if the impersonal around 
him, if the time in which he lives lacks hopes and prospects, 
despite all the hustle and bustle, if he is forced to recognize it 
as hopeless and the question that he puts, consciously or 


. subconsciously, about the personal meaning of his efforts and 


activity is answered with silence, then, particularly in cases of 
sincere humaneness, a certain paralysis will be almost inevi- 
table, reaching from feelings and morals to then affect the physi- 
cal and organic parts of the individual.” (Der Zauberberg 
[Berlin, 1955], pp. 47f.) 

R. Luxemburg, Gesammelte Werke, I (Berlin, 1970), 371. 

While socialism, seen from the viewpoint of world history and 
its own intrinsic social nature, stands outside of the general 
capitalist crisis, the latter, nevertheless, necessarily affects the 
course of the former’s history. 

Lenin, Collected Works, vol. 31, p. 359. 

In the sixties, Sartre proclaimed that only one ideology really 
existed and that was Marxism. Bourgeois ideology, he wrote, 
was in a condition of total dissolution, hardly existed, and the 
essence of ideological struggle was for Marxism to absorb 
everything, in particular the existential view of the individual, 
Freudianism, and bourgeois sociology (Sttuations, VII [Paris, 
1965], pp. 326ff.) 

A. Gorz, “‘Technische Intelligenz und kapitalistische Arbeits- 
stellung,” in Technologie und Kapital (Frankfurt/Main, 1973). 
“The more the normal form of intercourse of society, and with 
it the conditions of the ruling class, develop their contradiction 
to the advanced productive forces, and the greater the conse- 
quent discord within the ruling class itself as well as between 
it and the class ruled by it, the more fictitious, of course, 
becomes the consciousness which originally corresponded to 
this form of intercourse (i. e., it ceases to be the consciousness 
corresponding to this form of intercourse), and the more do the 
old traditional ideas of these relations of intercourse, in which 
actual private interests, etc. etc., are expressed as universal 
interests, descend to the level of mere idealizing phrases, con- 
scious illusion, deliberate hypocrisy. But the more their falsity 
is exposed by life, and the less meaning they have for con- 
sciousness itself, the more resolutely are they asserted, the more 
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hypocritical, moral and holy becomes the language of this 
normal society.’ (Marx and Engels, The German Ideology, 
310. 


21. F. Heinemann, Jenseits des Extstentialismus. Studien zum 


22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 


26. 


Gestaltwandel der gegenwdrtigen Philosophie (Stuttgart, 1957), 


21, 
v I. Lenin, Philosophical Notebooks in Collected Works, 38 
(Moscow, 1961), 363. 
Ibid., p. 179. 
For the argumentation contained in this pluralist view, see 
L. Lombardo-Radice, “Il pluralismo nello concezione marx- 
ista,’’ Rinascita, No. 19 (1963), pp. 23f. 
According to Lombardo-Radice, it is impossible to accept in 
physics the theory of relativity and at the same time to deny 
philosophical operationalism, to consider cybernetics, in- 
formation theory, mathematical logic and modern linguistics 
as scientific progress and at the'same time to reject philosophi- 
cal structuralism and formalism; in view of the ‘‘opening,”’ 
there is no fundamental difference between the theorems of 
the specialized sciences and the philosophical-operationalist 
and structuralist ideas, “‘they are always philosophical open- 
ings.” (Il marxismo italiano degli anni sessanta e la formazione 
teorico-politica delle nouve generazioni [Rome, 1972], pp. 162.) 
The realization that it is possible and necessary to separate 
idealist and metaphysical philosophical interpretations from 
theories of the natural sciences, mathematics, formal logic, is 
not specific for Marxist-Leninist thinking; this is shown even 
by competing interpretations of non-Marxist philosophies that 
refer, for instance, to the same theories in the natural sciences. 
The mathematician and logician Hao Wang came to the con- 
clusion: ‘‘It is dangerous to found general philosophies on a 
very small number of particularly impressive scientific achieve- 
ments. For such generalities are usually vague and ambiguous, 
and it is almost inevitable that one moves back and forth 
between the true but obvious (in defending the theory) and the 
absurd yet influential (in applying the theory) interpretations. 
Thus, it is one thing to urge that Eddington’s or Milne’s a 
priori approach to certain problems of physics is fruitless, and 
quite another thing to assert that a peculiar brand of empiricism 
is in general superior. To disagree with Einstein’s approach to 
the general theory of relativity is quite another thing than to 
assert the universal validity of operationalism.’’ (Hao Wang, 
From Mathematics to Philosophy |London, 1974], p. 369.) 
This opposition of the philosophies by no means excludes joint 
action by Marxists and representatives or advocates of bour- 
geois philosophy for the maintenance of peace, for general 
democratic aims and for a socialist society, just as little as a 
political alliance—in accordance with the views and practice of 
Marxism—depends on theoretical agreement among those con- 
cerned ; it would also be impossible to demand a halt in dispute 
between the theories (including philosophical) as a condition 
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for political alliance. Joint political activity with Marxists—and 
discussion with them—can spark off and encourage a political 
approach towards Marxism. 

27. Recognition of these differences must not obscure the funda- 
mental opposition between Marxism and contemporary bour- 
geois philosophy. Lenin pointed out that ‘Marxism rejects not 
what distinguishes one positivist from another, but what they 
have in common and what makes a philosopher a positivist 
instead of a materialist” (Materialism and Empirio-criticism, in 
Collected Works,vol. 14, p. 205). 


Chapter Seven: From Bourgeois Philosophy to Marxism 


1. Communist. Manifesto, in Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, 
Selected Works in Three Volumes (Moscow, 1969), I, 117. 

2. The U.S. philosopher Howard Parsons writes of his country 
that ‘“‘most of its philosophers have been situated in univer- 
sities dependent upon and responsive to bourgeois interests 
and ideas. Lenin’s passion for the socialist revolution and his 
philosophy of communism run through all his writings. In 
capitalist society it has normally been dangerous and illegal to 
study and to disseminate such a philosophy. What is surpris- 
ing, therefore, is that his thought has had as much influence as 
it has.’”’ (“The Influence of Lenin’s Thought on U-S. Philo- 
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